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“DODGE CHASSIS 
FOR SCHOOL BUSES 
E COMPLETE SATISFACTION!” 


14%4-ton, 6-cylinder, 161” wheel- 
base DODGE CHASSIS (avail- 
able also in 136” 
wheelbase $515*, 
148” wheelbase 
$545*) 


This bus, mounted on 136” w. b. Dodge Chassis, hauls 
30 pupils to and from Clarence, Ia., Consolidated 
Schools. Ideal for severe operating conditicns. 





A fleet of 1% and 2-ton Dodge School Buses. The 
last word in distinctive appearance, generous size and 
easy riding. Sturdy, economical. 
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AFE, dependable, economical 
DODGE CHASSIS-—priced with 


the lowest—are ideal in every way 
for school bus transportation. School 
officials say: 


“Satisfactory in every way,” re- 
ports the Principal of a California 
High School...“Its safe and econom- 
ical features make it very desirable,” 
writes the District Superintendent of 
a California School District ...““Have 
a bus that has beeninservice9 years,” 
says the Supervising Principal of a 
North Carolina High School... “My 
four new Dodges were bought be- 
cause of splendid service rendered 
by previous Dodge buses,” writes 
stillanother California School District 
bus operator. 


Think of it! Dodge is priced with the 
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lowest—yet gives you 18 high-priced 
money-saving features! Hydraulic 
brakes that stay equalized, stop ona 
dime. Valve seat inserts that save 
gas, cut valve-grinding costs. Full- 
floating rear axle that reduces up- 
keep expense. And many others! 


Find out today how much more 
DODGE CHASSIS offer you in 
safety, dependability and economy. 
Your nearest Dodge dealer will 
gladly give you the facts. 

DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
Division of CHRYSLER MOTORS 


* All prices quoted are f. o. b. factory, Detroit, and 
subject to change without notice. Special equip- 
ment, including dual wheels on 1'2-ton models, 
extra. Time payments to fit your budget. 
Ask for the official Chrysler Motors Commer. 
cial Credit Plan 





tExcerpts from letters in our files. Names given 
on request. 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, QUINCY, ILL. 


John D. Chubb and 
Behrensmeyer & Hafner, 
Associate Architects 





In this ultra-modern school buiding, 176 Johnson 
Dual Thermostats operate valves on direct radiators 
and also the valves and dampers in unit ventilating 
machines. Proper sequence of operation for all of the 
devices which heat and ventilate the building is as- 
sured . . . A complete system of Johnson duct ther- 
mostats. and switches operate the dampers and valves 
at the indirect ventilating apparatus ... The Dual 
Thermostats are arranged in nine groups, according 
to the usage of various types of rooms. Two such groups 
are provided for the classroom section, one for offices 


Shown at right 
INTERIOR OF AUDITORIUM 
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and library, one for the auditorium, two for the gym- 
nasium section, one for the band rooms, and two for 
domestic science and manual arts . . . Unit ventilators 
are controlled in such a way that those in one room 
may be operated without affecting any other room. 

A “normal” temperature of 70 degrees or a reduced 
“economy” temperature of, perhaps, 50 degrees may 
be had in any section of the building at the will of the 
operator. Moreover, the dual thermostat in any room 
may be set at the “normal” temperature, regardless of 
conditions maintained elsewhere. 


Each Johnson Dual Thermostat is capable of maintaining either of two temperatures. Johnson 
Dual Control allows heating occupied rooms to a “normal,” 70 degree temperature while unused 
sections of the building are maintained at 50 degrees. At night, the entire building is carried at 
the reduced temperature, an “economy level” from which it is neither difficult nor expensive to 
re-heat in the morning. Separate steam mains are not required. The Dual Thermostats are con- 
nected in groups arranged in such a way that rooms used during evening hours, or at other odd 
times, may be handled separately. Switches at a central location select the normal “occupancy” 
temperature or the reduced “economy” temperature for the thermostats in cach group. Single 


rooms may be cut from the group operation by means of a push button on each thermostat, fur- 
nished in those cases where such flexibility is desirable. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 
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THE THEODORE ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL, East Orange, N. J. 

Illustration shows one of America’s largest and finest locker installa- 

tions. Lockers are of the Berloy Dudley Combination Type—recessed. 

Finish is in a warm buff. There are three floors similarly equipped. 
Hacker and Hacker, Architects, New York City. 


For Beauty and Permanence 


Equip with BERLOY Lockers 


Bi... STEEL LOCKERS have every 
desirable feature, in correctly balanced 
proportions — beauty, capacity, strength, 


durability, utility, safety. 


Preferred for years by America’s leading 
school architects, Berloy Lockers may be found 
today in many of the country's largest and 
finest schools and universities. Today, more 


than 2,000,000 Berloy Lockers are in use. 


Regardless of your requirements—type, size, 
finish, delivery—you'll find Berloy able to 
And 


without any obligation on your part a 


satisfy your demands completely. 


Berloy engineer will be sent to help you 


plan an efficient and economical installation. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. +- CANTON, OHIO 
Division of REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 







BRANCHES AND DEALERS 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


FILING CABINETS STORAGE CABINETS 
DESKS and TABLES TRANSFERS 


STEEL SHELVING B E RL RL | Yy LOCKERS 
INDUSTRIAL DISPLAY BUILT-TO-ORDER WORK 
LEANER ROLE OEE LT ALTOS ALG 


AUTOMOTIVE LIBRARY aaa a_s___—-, AND SPECIAL PRODUCTS 











LOCKER LOCKS 
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old locks with modern YALE Locker Locks. If you plan 
to increase your locker facilities, be sure the new lockers 


are YALE Equipped. There are YALE Locks for all sizes 
and types of lockers. 


YALE COMBINATION LOCKER LOCKS 
Built-in type: with or without emergency key. 
YALE COMBINATION PADLOCKS 


With or without emergency key. 


YALE LOCKER LOCKS 


Pin tumbler or grooved key. 


YALE PADLOCKS 


Master-keyed in groups. 


Tous summer modernize your locker system by replacing 


At your request we will gladly make recom- 
mendations and submit estimates. Write to 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN. U. S.A. 


No. 704 


@ Architects and school authorities realize the wide variety of designs 
in the Halsey Taylor line of drinking fountains. Here is a type 
designed for service—where the needs of many must be considered. 
The style illustrated has four receptors, the vitreous china with its 
clean, neat lines helps to add a touch of sanitation by design alone. 
And of course ALL Halsey Taylor fountains have two-stream pro- 
jectors and practical automatic stream control, definite sanitary 


safeguards! 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio 


ALSEY TAYLOR 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
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| ORDINARY CONTROLS 




















TRUE MODULATION 





CS the Minneapolis-Honeywell Modutrol 
System provides True Modulation. Because 
it is entirely electrical (except for one self-contained 
control), it is positive in action. It automatically 


adjusts valves, dampers or louvers to exactly the 


position which will cause a precise balance of all of 





the factors involved in heating, ventilating or air 


conditioning. It controls with a minimum of fluctua- 





tion which results in extremely economical oper- 


ation. Let our engineer explain how the Modutrol 





System can be used in your new or old buildings. 
Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator Company, 
2830 Fourth Avenue So., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Branch or distributing offices in all principal cities. 


The Modutrol System of contro! can be mM i N MM & 


applied to any installation . . . large or : — i eee 
P “ - . r # é es ss ty a 
small . . . in new or existing buildings. H Oo ny £ oye ’ 


Control Systems 
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Interior 
Highways— 
For Safety 
and Economy 
Light them 
with 
HOLOPHANE 





Holophane Corridor Lighting 


Holophane corridor lighting speeds school traffic. It lays down a long, 
narrow ellipse of light which conforms to the shape of the corridor it- 
self. Whatever your problem in school lighting —indoor or out — 
Holophane engineers will give you prompt specification service, free. They 
will show you how to obtain more illumination at present costs, or the 





same amount of illumination at lower costs. — Address 
Holophane Co., Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New York. 
Offices also in Toronto. Works, Newark, Ohio. 


HOLOPHANE 
PLANNED LIGHTING 


produces the greatest amount of useful light 





Illumination 
Service 


At “A Century of Progress. | “*'™ 
they know 





emergency lighting is important 


At “A Century of Progress” last year there was a 
current interruption lasting 46 minutes. Fortunately, 
provision had wisely been made for emergency light- 
ing protection—63 buildings being equipped with 
Exide Emergency Lighting Battery Systems. Instantly 
and automatically they flashed into action when the 
normal current supply failed. AAS See 


That interruptions in the normal current supply do 
occur is well known—and is in no sense a reflection 





upon utility companies. They adopt every possible 
safeguard. One serious experience in a crowded 
school auditorium or assembly hall would show the 
danger that accompanies light failure and unexpected 
darkness. But why run this risk when it can be avoided 
by installing emergency lighting ? 


Exide systems are nominal in cost—from $150 up. 
Their operation is instant and automatic. Write for 
new bulletin on emergency lighting protection. 


Exide 


Keepalite 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING 
BATTERY SYSTEMS 





No other 


INVESTMENT 
Pays Larger Dividends 


—than Powers Automatic Temperature 
Control for heating or ventilating systems. 


Fuel Savings that result from eliminating 
OVER-Heated rooms, often pay back 


the cost of Powers Control in 1 to 3 years. 
Better Health — Colds and other ills are 


reduced where temperature is Accurately 
controlled at the proper point. 
Improved Efficiency—Correct room tem- 
peratures promote menta! and physical 
efficiency. 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATE or phone our 


nearest office (see your phone directory). 





THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


| Chicago: 2721 Greenview Ave. New York: 231 E. 46th St. 
| 


t OFFICES IN 43 CITIES j 


AND 
150 “- 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Specify NORTON 


For POSITIVE DOOR CONTROL 












Model 1930 





The Norton Model 1930, illustrated above, offers positive and 
complete control for all school doors. The complete action of the 
door is at all times under control in opening and in closing. 


There is a Norton Door Closer for every type of school door and 
each is guaranteed by the largest exclusive manufacturer of door 
controlling devices in the world. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 


Division of The Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
‘'pOOR CLOSERS FOR ALL SCHOOL DOORS’’ 


















PRA C T | CA L The Spencer Heavy Duty Portable 


Vacuum Cleaner pulls dust out of 


O RR TA 8 L E cracks in wood floors—cleans ter- 


raza, cement, and linoleum, chalk 


V A C U U M trays, gym mats or the boiler room 


floor. It has an effective vacuum 


C L E A N | N G at the tool end and a multiple sys- 


tem of dust separation. 











ae Easy to move — easy to operate, 
built to last. 





Bulletin on request. 


THE 
SPENCER p E N C E HARTFORD 
TURBINE CONN. 


co. _ ‘CENTRAL 
CLEANING SYSTEM @ ase 
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This Wise School Board 


bought the most efficient and economical 
heating and ventilating units for 


TODAY— 


the units that can be easily adjusted 


TOMORROW, 


when present laws are modified, 
to operate with still greater economy. 






This school board learned that the unbalanced relation 
between air-stream and room temperatures, existing when 
ordinary, single-control units are installed, permits unhealthful 
drafts and overheating to occur and fuel costs to rise. 


They also learned that tre harmonized, or “syncretized” 
relation between air-stream and room temperatures, existing 
when Nesbitt-built dual-control units are installed, prevents 
drofts and overheating, creates perpetual June in the class- 
room, and economizes on fuel. 





So they installed Nesbitt-built units...knowing that 
TODAY, while their State law requires all air to be brought 
from outdoors, they will enjoy the benefits of Syncretized 
Air; and that TOMORROW, when proposed changes in the 
law are adopted to permit the recirculation of some room 
air, they will enjoy Syncretized Air with much larger fuel 
savings—through a simple adjustment in these selfsame units. 


Many school boards are discovering these unique advan- 
tages of Nesbitt-built units. Why not investigate ? 


Send for illustrated Booklet 


“Tomorrow's Heating and Ventilating Unit Today” 


Write to John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 11 Park Place, New York City 


SYNCRETIZED AIR 


is produced by the Nesbitt-built 
Universal Units and Buckeye Heatovents 


Sold by American Blower Corp , John J. Nesbitt, Inc., and Buckeye Blower Co. 
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YOURE IN THIS 
BUILDING NINE 
MONTHS A YEAR 


WHAT DO YOU 
THINK? 





HE tissue you supply in your washrooms may seem 
oe a minor item, but it can have an important bear- 
ing on the health of all who use it. A.P.W. Onliwon Tissue 
is backed by a fifty-year reputation as America’s finest 
tissue. It is absolutely pure and sanitary, and without a 
trace of harshness or irritating particles. 

Onliwon Tissue is properly absorbent, yet does not lose 
its strength when wet. Its safety is such that it is used 
in more schools, hospitals, hotels, clubs and institutions 
than any other tissue in the country. 

A.P.W. Onliwon Cabinets dispense two sheets of tissue 
at a time, keeping the remainder protected from dust and 
needless handling. The cabinets are neat in appearance, 
and are a definite aid toward neater washrooms because 
they prevent the scattering that is almost unavoidable 
with roll tissue. 

Onliwon Towels as a companion product to Onliwon 
Tissue will make your washroom equipment complete— 
and give you the assurance that it is the finest you 


can obtain. 
WY 


Without cost or obligation, write A. P.W. Paper 
Co., Albany, N. Y., for samples and/or name of 
local distributor as near you as your telephone. 














Beauty and Sanitation 


The R-S Combination for 
School Drinking Fountains 


High standards of beauty and 
sanitation as incorporated in the 
Rundle-Spence Wall Fountain 
No. 122, have made it a popular 
model. 


It is symmetrically designed to 
blend with the surroundings in 
any school and is mechanically 
perfect. Its sanitary features in- 
clude the angle stream non-squirt- 
ing jet placed above the bowl 
so that the nozzle orifice will not 
be contaminated if drain becomes 
clogged. The angle of stream pre- 
vents water being forced back 
onto point of discharge. 

A careful consideration of R-S 
features will lead you to include 
“Rundle-Spence” in your speci- 
fications. 


Our line of wall and pedestal 
type fountains is complete. 
Ask for an illustrated catalog. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE M&G. Co. 
445 N. Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 








— 
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CLASSROOM WARDROBES 


EVANS High in Quality — Low in Cost 
tats , || This type occupies a recess flush with the wall. 
ee et Plaster back and ends. No partitions, but with 


mullions between pairs of doors. 
ceiling. Blackboards if required. 
* The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the 
doors are hung are made with double pivoted 
Class J 


Wire mesh 


arms and swing the doors back into the ward- 
equipped with either |} robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- 
proof—and last as long as the building. 
Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knock-down, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be nailed 
in place. The hinges are easier to put on than common 
butt hinges. The cost of installation is small. 


We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully illustrated 
and described in Catalog "'N.’’ Send for your copy. 


“Floor” type (as il- 
lustrated) or “Jamb” 
type hinges. This is 
Class D wardrobe if 
made with flush doors. 


W. L. EVANS 


WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U.S.A° 
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OVER 1200 HAVE SAID “O.K’! 
TO AMERICAN EQUIPMENT 


More than 1200 Public School Sys- 
tems, Public Institutions, Colleges and 
Universities have O.K.d AMERICAN 
Floor Machines for their floors — and 
what an impressive list they make! 


Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Purdue, Mich- 
igan, Vanderbilt, Haskell, Rutgers, Buck- 
nell, Northwestern! 


Over 1200 altogether! Proof that the 
majority of Floor Machines in use today “4 

_are AMERICAN. Proof enough that we 

can serve you completely on all your 
floor requirements. 


























Regardless of the kind or size of your 
school floors, there’s an AMERICAN 
Floor Machine to surface them, an 
AMERICAN Floor Treatment to pre- 
serve them, an AMERICAN Waxer, pol- 


isher, scrubber, to maintain them. 


We will gladly send you complete in- 
gformation on our entire line. Ask for 
literature on all, or any one of these: 


AMERICAN Maintenance Machines 
AMERICAN Floor Sanders 
AMERICAN Pentra-Seal 

AMERICAN Sanding Papers 
AMERICAN PENTRA-SEAL by elimi- 


nating scrubbing will save you 50% 
on floor costs. 


‘““AMERICANIZE”’ for Better Floors 


at Lower Cost 


THE AMERICAN FLOOR SURFACING 
MACHINE CO. 


515 S. ST. CLAIR ST., TOLEDO, OHIO 















Tile-Tex 


Resilient Floor Tile 


Hundreds of schools are using it because 





it is durable — beautiful — easy to main- 


tain and the most economical in first cost. 


Send for Our Free Book — “‘FLOORS THAT ENDURE”’ 


The Tile-Tex Company 


1233 McKinley Avenue Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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‘We Save Allround on 


DRI-BRITE 


ORIGINAL NO-RUBBING LIQUID 


FLOOR WAX 


ITS 
EASIER 
TO 
KEEP 

CLEAN 


—says the Superintendent 


“‘There’s plenty of problems connected with keep- 
ing a building looking fresh and clean and polished 
— but Dri-Brite No-Rubbing Floor Wax, certainly 
has solved a lot of them for me. Because Dri-Brite 
is so easy to apply—so easy to keep clean—I 
don’t have to have as many men, which cuts 
down labor cost—I don’t have to watch the 
force so closely which eliminates a lot of worry. 
Then too, because Dri-Brite is really fool-proof, 
even inexperienced workers do a splendid job. 
It’s also non-inflammable—so all together Dri- 
Brite just about does away with floor troubles — 
and that means money saved all around.” 






















“It's easier to apply” 
— says the Janitor 


“No weary, back-breaking hours 
of rubbing and polishing—no 
job to keep floors clean —One 
wax for all types of floors — easier 
to keep clean. That’s Dri-Brite, 
No-Rubbing Liquid Floor Wax. 


I recommend it.” 


“It wears longer’ 
—says the Purchasing Agent 


“Dependable source of supply — 
uniform quality, greater covering 
capacity, long wearing are a few 
features that make Dri-Brite, No- 
Rubbing Liquid Floor Wax cost 
less. Accept no substitute.” 


FOR EVERY KIND OF FLOOR AND FLOOR COVERING 
Coupon brings free trial of 
DRI-BRITE FLOOR WAX 


MIRACUL WAX CO., 1322 Dolman St., St. Louis, Mo. WY 
Without obligation please send me trial can of Dri-Brite, 
the original no rubbing, no polishing floor wax. 
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UNIFORM 
VALUES « « 


IN CITIES of the same class Superintendents’ salaries are largely standardized. Con- 
sidering the value of the services rendered and the high quality of the product purcha- 
sed, a few hundred dollars represent a small differential. Some school districts pay a 
lower salary than the standard and thereby chisel on the Superintendent, or buy the ser- 
vices of an inferior Superintendent and chisel on the pupils. 





Teachers of uniform preparation, experience and ability receive the same rating in a salary schedule. 
School districts that under-pay their teachers are chiseling on the teaching force. 


Supply and demand should not regulate the salaries of Superintendents or the wages of teachers. An 
over-supply of Superintendents should furnish no excuse for salary chiseling by school officials. A 
Superintendent has the same investment in his preparation, training and experience whether there are 
two jobs for every Superintendent or fifty Superintendents for every job. The value of the product which 
he sells bears no ratio to the number of available Superintendents for the position. A Superintendent's 
salary should be more or less stable and should be based upon his investment in his training and his 
experience. Supply and demand should not regulate the scale. 


There should be a degree of uniformity in the price of similar lines of school products of like quality. 
Raw materials, wages, overhead and selling expense are practically uniform. None of these elements 
of cost of the product can be ignored for long and the factory continue to produce. To sell below a 
reasonable market price is to chisel on one or more of the elements of cost. The value of a school product 
does not change whether there are a hundred units available or ten thousand. Aside from the element 
of volume or quantity the prices must be practically constant. 


If a quoted price is below normal the management is chiseling on labor, or quality, or invested capital’ 
You cannot chisel on these items and have industry survive. 


Look with suspicion upon an under-priced commodity. There should be no wide differential of like 
products. 


We salute the Superintendent who refuses to chisel on the value of his services in contracting with a 
Board of Education. 


We salute the members of an industry who refuse to chisel on any of the elements comprising the legiti- 
mate cost of their products. 


You can spot the chiseler in either case. He is usually out of line. 





National School Supplies & Equipment Association 





176 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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MEDART STEEL LOCKERS 





SEND FOR 
CATALOG L-3 
OF 
STEEL LOCKERS 





oat 


It is sound economy to equip with MEDART Steel Lockers—made 
m sizes and types to meet every school need. 
Our Engineering Service is at your disposal in planning the locker 
installation best suited for your requirements. 
Also, manufacturers of Steel Cabinets, Steel Shelving, Gymnasium 
Apparatus, and Playground Apparatus. Catalogs sent free on 








FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3530 DeKALB ST. Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities ST. LOUIS, MO. 
» » » S pec ‘ f y « « « « 


RO 


» » » 


CKFORD SHACKLE LOCKS 


For Convenience 


All Rockford Shackle Locks 
have the self-locking fea- 
ture. Insert the shackle— 
the lock is locked. To 
open, it is necessary to 
dial the combination. 
Rockford Shackle Lock No. 
264 can be master keyed 
in series with other Rock- 
ford School Locks by a 
paracentric type key. 
Rockford Shackle Lock No. 
265 is recommended wher- 
ever a keyless system is 
desired. When shackle is 
inserted, the dial spins, 
eliminating any clue to 
the last number of the 
combination. 

Rockford Shackle Lock No. 
262 is of modern, sturdy 
design. Satin aluminum 
finish. Self-locking. 
Rockford Shackle Lock No. 
276 (Keyless, click) is rec- 
ommended wherever a 
Keyless system is desired. 


« « « 


Write for complete infor- 
mation concerning Rock- 
ford Shackle Locks and 
| the other modern locks in 
the ROCKFORD School 
Series. Every Rockford 
Lock has been specially 
designed to simplify school 
lock administration and 
supervision for school ex- 
ecutives. 





~~ 





Rockford Lock No. 265 


Rockford Lock No. 276 


Natroneal Lock Co. 
Rockford, |/linois 

















IRWIN 


For a Wise Choice 
of the Seating Equipment 
You'll Need Next Fall... 


investigate NOW the 
IRWIN QUALITY LINE 


HATEVER your equip- 

ment needs for next Fall 
may be, you'll want to be sure 
of getting the most your money 
will buy in advanced, scientific 
design and enduring quality. 
We, therefore, sincerely urge 
that you investigate the IRWIN 
QUALITY LINE NOW! 


Included in this very compre- 
hensive line is a wide variety 
of School Desks, Tablet Arm 
Chairs, Kindergarten 
Tables and Chairs, Steel 
Folding Chairs, and a 
great number of Audi- 
torium Chairs with ei- 
ther upholstered or ply- 
wood backs and seats. 
Finest quality seating 
for every classroom and 
auditorium need. Write 
for catalog today. 









































No. 164-M 


C. E. GIBSON 


In Charge Of 
NEW CHICAGO OFFICE 


We are very glad indeed to 
announce that Mr. C. E. 
Gibson, widely known in 
midwest school circles, is 
now in charge of our new 
Chicago Office at 610 S. 


Michigan Avenue. 





No. 192 





IRWIN SEATING 
COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Seating Specialists for Over a Quarter Century 


NEW YORK OFFICE — 381 FOURTH AVE. 
TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT U.S.A. 
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Public Address 


in every section 


serves schools 


of the country 





















In the EAST, for example, 


many leading schools are Western Electric 
equipped. Here is a partial list: 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Rindge Technical High School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Wyoming School, Millburn, N. J. 

Trenton Senior High School, Trenton, N. J. 

Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Port Chester High School, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Mamaroneck High School, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Temple Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Chester Springs, Pa. 





Western Electric Public Address and Program 
Distribution Systems pick up, amplify and distrib- 
ute sound. With this apparatus, the principal speaks 
to any or all classrooms from his desk — the gym 
instructor directs setting-up exercises in many 
rooms at once—fire drills are handled efficiently. In 
the auditorium, all hear the smallest voice clearly. 


Add a Reproducer Set (plays records), and this 


Western Elecfric 


PROGRAM DISTRIBUTION AND PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 


System aids teachers of music appreciation and 
language courses. Add a Western Electric Radio 
Receiver, and broadcast programs of educational 
value may be heard throughout the school. 

Why not let Graybar engineers make a survey 
of your school—suggest an installation to meet 
your needs? Send the coupon for full details, or 


telephone Graybar’s nearest branch. 


Fc eine 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


gram Distribution and Public Address Systems. 
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Gentlemen: Please send us illustrated booklet on the Pro- 
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Some Rays of Light 


fen following items were gathered at ran- 
dom from a mass of information, which 
has come to the editorial rooms of the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL: 

The city council of Chicago has approved 
a $28,000,000 school-bond issue. 


The school board of Macon, Georgia, will 
increase its appropriation for school pur- 
poses. 


At Tampa, Fla., the county school board 
has decreed a full nine months’ school term. 


By a decisive margin, the voters of Zion, 
Ill., voted and approved a tax raise for the 
support of the schools. 


Muskogee, Oklahoma, by a vote of. 624 to 
20 favored an additional 10 mill tax for the 
school budget. 


Alabama manifests a tendency to raise 
salaries. 


California is restoring salaries and increas- 
ing the teaching staff. 


Massachusetts reports that out of 350 cities 
and towns reporting, 189 increased appropri- 
ations, 39 remained the same, and 122 de- 
creased them. In 62 towns, salaries have 
been restored, while 48 restored them par- 
tially. 

In Nebraska, 135 school units, employing 
704 teachers, have increased salaries. Eight 
units reduced salaries. High schools, 128 in 
number, employing 695 teachers, made in- 
creases, while 11 schools employing 62 teach- 
ers made salary reductions. 


Salary increases were voted by the boards 
of education of Lockland, Ohio, Pawtucket, 
R. I., Bristol, R. I., East Moline, Ill, Peoria, 
Ill., Holyoke, Mass., Southington, Conn., An- 
derson, Ind., Evanston, IIl. 

The Butler, Mo., school district finds itself 
for the first time in years without a deficit. 


The school board of Columbia, Mo., has 
been able to pay off all outstanding indebted- 
ness and closed the school year with a bal- 
ance of $10,000 in the treasury. 

Expansion and improvement of city sche ols 
to cost $200,280 was voted by the school 
board of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

The Boston school board voted an addi- 
tional $532,196 for alteration and repair of 
school buildings. The total amount to be so 
expended is $932,196. 

The Congress of the United States passed 
a bill appropriating $75,000,000 to be loaned 
to the public schools. 

These items note that there is a rift in the 
clouds. A brighter day is at hand. 


Tue Epiror. 
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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


A PROBLEM WHICH 


DEMANDS CONSIDERATION 


Today school authorities are confronted by 
. Many pressing problems. So necessary is their 
immediate soluticn, that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to plan for the future. At the same time, 
those of us who view the problem of school 
housing in its national aspect, can see that this problem de- 
mands consideration along with the matters of operation and 
maintenance. 





In many cities the matter of school housing is a sericus one. 
Children are actually being housed in barracks, barns and other 
temporary structyres where the conditions under which they work 
do not meet even the minimum standards of lighting, ventilation, 
sanitation and safety. This is certainly a backward step in the 
progress of our educational system. 


Fortunately, many schools are being built under the P.W.A. 
while others, alert to their needs for better housing facilities and 
vexed by the necessary ‘‘red tape’”’ and delay encountered with the 
applications for P.W.A. funds, have decided to construct their 
needed buildings without the assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This has required courage, but where special conditions exist, 
the decision is a wise one. It is, in our opinion, a new manifes- 
tation of the pioneering spirit 


which has made our country the 
most progressive, yet most sub- 
stantial, in the world. . 


PRESIDENT 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Heating, Ventilating, and Air-Conditioning Equipment for Schools 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 





July, 1934 
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School Board or Superintendent— WHICH?’ 


Silas B. Tobey, Superintendent Emeritus, Wausau, Wisconsin 


The spirit of knight-errantry is not upon me, 
and I have not donned my armor, mounted my 
steed, nor couched my lance to sally forth in 
behalf of a class of administrators who have 
suffered the affront of outrageous fortune. In- 
deed, it is not that aspect of the question I am 
about to discuss which most strongly appeals 
to me. I would not have you believe that I am 
unmindful of the rights of administrative offi- 
cers, or that feelings of regret, and sometimes 
of indignation, are not aroused when some 
school official, obsessed with the delusion that 
he has been elected to attend to the details of 
supervision, to determine the methods of teach- 
ing, curriculum details, selection of teachers, 
and materials of instruction assumes the func- 
tions of the board of education and of the su- 
pervisory staff. Such invasions of administrative 
privileges are to be deplored, not so much be- 
cause they are unwarranted usurpations of su- 
pervisory prerogatives, as because of the almost 
invariably bad results to the schools. 

That brings me to the purpose of my first and 
most important point: that the sole purpose of 
the school is the right and the most efficient 
education of the child. The selfish ambitions of 
conceited school-board members, cocky super- 
intendents, or avaricious teachers should have 
no consideration in the selection of those to 
whom is intrusted the education of the future 
citizens of the state. 

No person should seek a place upon the 

school board, who does not have an overwhelm- 
ing conception of the infinite value of children. 
No person should aspire to a position on the 
board who will balance a few dollars against 
the most precious treasures of the state. No 
person should aspire to a place on the board for 
the purpose of settling a personal grievance or 
grudge against someone. A desire for power that 
he may wreak vengeance on another, stamps 
any man or woman as absolutely unfitted for 
such a responsible position. 
V It makes a vast deal of difference whether 
the board of education holds the opinion that it 
is elected to run the schools, or that its primary 
object is to see to it that the schools are effi- 
ciently run. The holding of the first of these 
two opinions presumes the possession of a 
special preparation, broad and thorough knowl- 
edge of teaching method and of subject matter 
and of necessary equipment, as well as a grasp 
of detail in a highly specialized occupation 
rarely possessed by a single member of the 
board, and never by all of the group. 


Policy-Determining Body 

The board of education, it seems to me, 
should be a policy-determining body. It should 
make the general rules and regulations under 
which the schools should function, should deter- 
mine the amount of money necessary to 
properly conduct the schools, and should have 
the courage to ask for what it deems is indis- 
pensable. 

It is the undisputed right of the board to 
select a superintendent, fix his salary and that 
of all teachers, janitors, and other employees. 
It should feel a responsibility for the sanitation 
of the school buildings and the health of the 
children, provide social centers, and promote 
the educational solidarity of the city. The 
board should have the right to select school 
sites in advance of a probable need; and should 
decide on the character and size of new school 
buildings, the major repairs and alterations of 


School Board Association and City Superintendents’ Association, 
Milwaukee, April 21, 1934. 


1Abstract of an address to the joint meeting of the Wisconsin ¢ 


schools already in use, and the amount of in- 
surance to be carried. 

It is the duty of the board to keep the public 
informed about its problems, its purposes, and 
the cost to the taxpayers. It should function as 
a board of directors of a bank or of a well-or- 
ganized, efficient business enterprise. The duties 
of these respective bodies are very simple. These 
and other obligations will furnish the members 
ample opportunities for splendid public service 
and for the wise use of all the time busy people 
can give to community betterment. 

The board of education should not select the 
teachers or janitors for two main reasons: First, 
because the) board members, as a body, are not 
as well informed as the superintendent should 
be on just the character of the work to be per- 
formed, the requisite preparation and qualities 
of the individual teacher for the specific task 
for which she is chosen, or the best sources of 
supply. Second, if the board selects the teacher, 
the process of selection is slow and cumbersome, 
especially if the board is large; and since the 
responsibility for the selection is divided, no one 
feels the complete accountability for the choice. 
If the board selects an incompetent teacher, 
each member may plead only a minor responsi- 
bility for the choice and may use the board 
action as an umbrella to shelter him from the 
storm of criticism. Then, too, in a board of five, 
seven, twelve, or more members, there are often 
differences of opinion which make selections 
difficult, and frequently far from unanimous. A 
teacher so chosen is handicapped from the start 
by a lack of complete confidence of the board. 
The distrust of a part of the board is easily 
communicated to the patrons; and the career 
of a teacher so situated, however competent she 
may be, is often brief and far from happy. 

Sometimes business advantage, family rela- 
tionships, church, political, or fraternal society 
affiliations influence an appointment; and such 
a possibility will be more likely to occur in a 
board of several members than with a single 
person who appreciates that the exhibition of 
susceptibility to such influences will cost him 
his job. Teachers, too, are prone to look for 
advice, support, and guidance in purely pro- 
fessional matters to those who recommend them 
for appointment. Few, indeed, are the school 
boards fitted to render such service. 


Selection of a Superintendent 


The most important duty of the board, I be- 
lieve, is the selection of a superintendent. Upon 
that choice more than upon any other act of 
the board will depend the success of the school. 
In the appointment of a superintendent, the cost 
of a few hundreds of dollars more or less is of 
small importance, when compared with the re- 
turns upon the investment. Since men first 
began to work for pay, the grade of talent in 
any business has been measured by the finan- 
cial returns which it brings. 

The board of education that reported back 
to their constituents after having driven, as they 
believed, a sharp bargain with a prospective 
superintendent, boasting that they saved a few 
dollars to the taxpayers by their shrewdness, 
neglected to tell them that they had employed 
a weak-minded, short-sighted, invertebrate in- 
competent, to determine the weal or woe, per- 
haps the eternal destiny of thousands of pre- 
cious human souls. They neglected to inform 
the fathers and mothers that they had chosen 
someone who, in all human probability, would 
quench the fires of ambition in the minds of 
their children, and waste golden opportunities 
to stimulate noble impulses, which once aroused, 
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would have adorned many a life, glorified many 
a character, and enriched the whole community. 
Loss irreparable, waste infinite, all for the sake 
of a few hundred dollars. The board failed to 
perceive that the saving in dollars to the indi- 
vidual taxpayer was insignificant, but the loss to 
the children and the state was immeasurable. 

No board of education can, by any economic 
legerdemain, effect any very appreciable saving 
in the taxes. We spend for education only about 
one per cent of our wealth. But the board may, 
by ill-advised reduction of the school budget, 
be compelled to employ incompetent leadership, 
an unskillful teaching force, and provide inade- 
quate school supplies, thereby wasting the lim- 
ited time and the abounding energy of child- 
hood, leaving aspirations unawakened, ambi- 
tions unaroused, and the future of the state 
pauperized in spirit and robbed of wealth and 
power. 

Bane of Cheap Leadership 


No intelligent business organization would 
for a moment consider the appointment of a 
manager because he would serve for low pay. 
Business has learned that cheap leadership, 
cheap service, and cheap machinery are the sure 
guideposts of bankruptcy. Is it reasonable to be- 
lieve that the business of education is exempt 
from the laws that control all other kinds of 
business? 

I know of one school board which, by em- 
ploying a competent superintendent at a fair 
salary, by gradually increasing it, and by in- 
vesting him with the authority which is indis- 
pensable to the successful administration of the 
office during a period of a quarter of a century, 
was able to effect a saving of more than $50,- 
000 a year over the average cost for the educa- 
tion of a like number of children in the state, 
and still maintain a high degree of efficiency in 
the schools. In a dozen or more cities of the 
state of approximately equal size and wealth, 
where less was paid for leadership, frequent 
changes were made, the cost per child for edu- 
cation was greatly increased, and the results 
far less satisfactory. In education as in any 
other business we get, in the long run, just 
about what we pay for. 


Experiences and Observations 
Summarized 


We, the people, must understand and believe 


’ that the teaching force must in intellectuality, 


in morality, in attractive personality, and in 
power be above the average of mankind, else it 
will drag down to its level from above as much 
as it will lift up from below. There never has 
been and there never will be a good school 
manned by average supervisors and average 
teachers. The ranks are full of average folks, 
clamoring vociferously for preferment; but they 
will never be found leaders in the vanguard of 
progress. 

Anyone who can believe that all teachers are 
alike, or nearly alike, in leadership and inspira- 
tional power must ignore his own experience and 
that of the race for thousands of years. Anyone 
who believes that attendance at an educational 
institution for four, or six, or a dozen years, is 
a guarantee of fitness to teach, entertains a 
dangerous delusion; and, if he is intrusted with 
the selection of teachers, should be subjected to 
a more cursory examination by pathological 
experts. 

The superintendent who will offer a position 
in his schools to any except the very best he 
can buy for the money at his disposal is no less 
a traitor to his high trust than was Benedict 

(Concluded on Page 74) 













Constitutional Restrictions on Distribution of School 
Funds to Equalize Educational Opportunities 


Clarence E. Ackley, Ph.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Twenty-two of the state constitutions in force 
in 1934 contain specifications which seem to 
limit the distribution of state funds for common 
schools to some plan based upon a count of the 
scholastic population. The details of these 
specifications are given in Table I and in the 
paragraphs headed “Constitutional Specifica- 
tions” at the end of this article. 

In many instances, educational leaders, seek- 
ing to establish equalization funds for the pur- 
pose of providing special aid for weak districts, 
have found their efforts thwarted by these re- 
strictions. In other instances, though, the courts 
have sustained legislation ingeniously devised 
to surmount or circumvent these barriers. 

In eight of the constitutions the per-capita 
distribution seems to apply only to the interest 
and income from the permanent school fund 
(Table I, K), but in fourteen of the constitu- 
tions it apparently embraces all state appro- 
priations to common schools (Table I, H). An 
examination of the decisions of the state courts 
reveals the fact that judicial interpretations of 
these provisions may differ significantly from 
the meaning a layman would derive from them. 


The Funds Designated 


Where the constitution enumerates in detail 
the sources from which the permanent common- 
school fund shall be derived, and then specifies 
that the interest and income from this fund 
shall be apportioned to the several counties of 
the state on the basis of the school census, there 
is no great likelihood of misinterpretation. In 
the absence of any other constitutional restric- 
tion, the legislature is left free to set up any 
additional fund it may desire and distribute this 
fund as it sees fit. The restriction becomes more 
complicated, however, when the apportionment 
designated is to the districts of the state instead 
of the counties, for it then becomes necessary 
to find a judicial interpretation of the word 
districts. A still greater complication arises 
when the sections enumerating the sources of 
the permanent fund also contain such words as 
“and such other means as the legislature may 
provide.’ 

The court of highest authority in several of 
these states has held that the words “and such 
other means as the legislature may provide,” 
include any fund raised by taxation if specifi- 
cally designated in the levy as for school pur- 
poses, and that any law having for its object 
the diversion of such fund to a different pur- 
pose is unconstitutional and void.? In line with 
this interpretation, the Supreme Court of Iowa 
has held to be unconstitutional a school tax 
levied upon the taxable property of a county by 
authorization of a legislative act undertaking to 
provide a distribution of one half of said tax in 
equal amounts among the school districts of the 
county while the other half was distributed in 
proportion to the scholastic population.* Like- 
wise the supreme court of Florida* has held 
that a special state tax levied for common 
schools must be considered as part of the state’s 
resources for the support and maintenance of 
the common schools, and that an act attempt- 

1Constitutions: Ariz., 11:8; Cal., 9:4; Fla., 12:7; Iowa, 9, 2:3; 
Kan., 6:3: Ky., 184; Neb., 7:4; N. Dak., 154; Okla., 11:3; 
S. Dak., 8:3; Utah, 10:3; Wyo., 7:7. 

2McKeown v. Morrow (lowa, 1918), 167 N. W. 193, citing 
with approval Township of Dubuque v. County Judge (1862), 
13 Towa, 250; Crosby v. Lyon, 37 Cal. 243; Ahern v. Walsh 
(Neb., 1891), 48 N. W. 265. 

3Dubuque District Township v. Dubuque Township Judge, 


note 2, ante. 
4State v. Barnes (1886), 22 Fla., 8. 
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The equalization of school revenues is one of 
the most pressing of the present problems of 
school finance. The present paper, by an author- 
ity on school law, points out the constitutional 
and legislative difficulties in the various states. 

—Editor. 
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ing to distribute such tax proceeds to the coun- 
ties in which collected, or on any other basis 
than that required for the distribution of the 
income from the permanent common-school 
fund, was in violation of section 7, article 8, of 
the Florida constitution. In a Missouri decision® 
it was also held that general revenue, collected 
by the state, from all parts thereof, is not the 
private property of any county or school dis- 
trict, but of the state. This decision differs from 
the Florida case in that it held that the pro- 
visions of the Missouri constitution permit 
funds so raised to be appropriated and used by 
the state for any governmental purpose which 
the legislature deems wise; for instance, in aid 
of the establishment and maintenance of con- 
solidated or rural schools, whose organization 
legislature has authorized. Maine also provides 
an interesting decision,® although it must be 
remembered that the Maine constitution im- 
poses no restriction requiring a per-capita dis- 
tribution. This decision holds that the fact that 
the fund is distributed to the towns one third 
according to the number of pupils and two 
thirds according to valuation, instead of all ac- 
cording to the number of pupils, does not of 
itself render the act unconstitutional, for “‘while 
inequality of assessment is necessarily fatal, in- 
equality of distribution is not, provided the 
purpose be public welfare.” 

In the main, it may be said that, in the ab- 
sence of specific constitutional mandate, the 
courts are inclined to regard a per-capita dis- 
tribution as the most equitable basis for ap- 
portioning the income of the permanent school 
fund. In a recent case in Michigan, it was said: 

During all the period of statehood, until 1925, nearly 
90 years, this basis (a count of children) for appor- 
tioning the primary-school interest fund has been con- 
tinued and kept inviolate. In Muskegon Public Schools 
v. Wright, 176 Mich., 6, this court said: “These census 
reports, made by the several school districts, are the 
basis upon which the entire system of apportionment 
of primary school money is founded.” 

Prior to 1911, at least, it was founded and continued 
not by constitutional mandate, but upon common 
favor, understanding, and approval. In 1911, section 9 
of article 11 of the constitution was amended... . By 
the amendment the said census basis of apportioning 
equally the primary school money, though ancient and 
long established, first found expression in the constitu- 
tion. It was then expressly adopted, we think, but in 
any event the necessary implication of the language is 
that the basis of apportioning the fund is a count of 
children. 

If the legislature may dispose of 5 per cent of the 
fund in the unequal manner attempted by the act, it 
may so dispose of a larger part or of all of the fund; 
if it may use assessed valuation as a basis of appor- 
tionment in a limited or qualified sense, it may use it 
to the full extent, and it may then provide that the 
whole fund be apportioned on the sole basis of assessed 
valuation or otherwise as it may determine, this is not 
and cannot well be controverted. It seems clear that 
the power of the legislature so to do is challenged by 
the section of the constitution above quoted. The sec- 
tion states the basis of apportionment of primary 
school money, a count of children. If counted in any 
district they must be counted in the entire state. 


‘State v. Gordon (1914), 261 Mo., 631, 170 S. W. 892. 

*Sawyer v. Gilmore (1912), 109 Maine, 169, 83 At. 673 (In 
Equity). 

7Board of Education v. Auditor General (1928), 242 Mich., 
186, 218 N. W. 764, construing constitutionality of Act No. 53, 
Public Acts, 1925. 
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Equalization Funds Held Constitutional 


To those interested in the creation of equal- 
ization funds, it is highly significant that in five 
states whose constitutions call for a count of 
children as the basis for the distribution of 
state school funds, the courts have upheld the 
constitutionality of enactments providing equal- 
ization funds to be distributed on some other 
basis than scholastic population. In each of 
these instances, the equalization fund was so 
created that the courts held it not to be a part 
of either the permanent or the distributive 
common-school fund. 

In 1927, the Alabama legislature* appro- 
priated $600,000, or so much thereof as might 
be necessary, out of the state treasury, for the 
further support of the public schools of the 
several counties for immediate use, distributing 
to certain named counties specific sums, and 
leaving a surplus of over $100,000 to be appor- 
tioned to the several counties as their needs 
might require, so that each school might have 
a minimum term of seven months during the 
year ending September 30, 1927. In passing 
upon the validity of this act, the court said:° 

The fund, the subject matter of this act, is the gen- 
eral fund in the state treasury, and it is not ... made a 
part of the public school fund to be apportioned and 
distributed by the educational authorities, but is in 
the main intercepted and apportioned by the legislature 
to certain named counties, as an emergency appropria- 
tion, to provide a “school term of equal duration” for 
the current year ending September 30, 1927, in accord- 
ance with the very spirit of the constitution. In dealing 
with moneys in the state treasury, not otherwise ap- 
propriated, in the absence of constitutional limitations, 
the power of the legislature is supreme (Citing State 
ex rel v. Greene, 154 Ala., 249, 45 So. 268; Ensley Dev. 
Co. v. Powell, 147 Ala., 300, 40 So. 137). 

In another decision of the Supreme Court of 
Alabama” in 1932 this Opinion of the Justices 
is cited with approval; and again in 1933, the 
same opinion was sustained” in upholding the 
constitutionality of an act authorizing the pay- 
ment of warrants issued during a preceding 
quadrennium for rural schools, school libraries, 
school buildings, special expenditures of the 
state department, and also for Alabama College, 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and the 
University of Alabama. 

By an act of the legislature of Arizona in 
1913’? provision was made whereby: 

The county school superintendent shall apportion all 
money accumulating to the credit of the county school 
fund. He shall apportion to every rural school district 
maintaining a one-room school or a two-room school 
a sufficient amount to maintain it in a creditable man- 
ner for a minimum term of eight months. 

And to that end, a minimum of $1,500 was to 
be apportioned to each one-room school and not 
less than $3,000 to each two-room school; the 
remainder to be prorated among the common- 
school and high-school districts on the basis of 
average daily attendance. Inasmuch as the con- 
stitution of Arizona states that the apportion- 
ment shall be made “to the various counties of 
the state in proportion to the number of pupils 
of school age residing therein,” it would seem 
that this act detailing how the fund should be 
distributed after reaching the counties would 
not be in confli¢t with the provisions of the 
constitution. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
in 1924, this act was cited without construction 


‘Act of Jan. 28, 1927, Session Alabama Legislature. 

*In re, Opinion of the Justices (1927), 215 Ala., 524, 111. 
So., 312. 

Harman, Supt. of Ed. v. Ide et al, 224 Ala., 414, 140 So. 418. 

"Turnipseed v. Blau (1933), 226 Ala., 549, 148 So. 116. 

Revised Statutes 1913, Sec. 2821; R.S. 1928, Sec. 1904. 
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in the case of the Boquillas Land and Cattle 
Company." But a more significant decision 
from this state was rendered in 1915, uphold- 
ing the validity of an item of the general appro- 
priation bill, providing for $73,000 for special 
aid to high schools, '$36,500, or so much thereof 
as might be needed, to be expended“ during the 
years ending June, 1916, and 1917. In this case 
it was held that, since this sum was made pay- 
able out of a stated statutory fund to a desig- 


nated amount annually of such fund, it did not ~ 


conflict with any constitutional limitation. 

Although the constitution of Texas contains 
a rigid restriction for distribution on the basis 
of scholastic count, the court of civil appeals 
of that state has sustained emphatically, special 
appropriations for equalization purposes.’® By 
an act of the legislature in 1929, the sum of 
$5,000,000 was set aside, from the general un- 
appropriated funds of the state, for rural 
schools and the equalization of educational op- 
portunities “in certain neglected school dis- 
tricts.’”"® In holding that this act was not in 
conflict with section 5 of article 7 of the con- 
Stitution, the court said: 

The constitution makers never contemplated that any 
appropriation of general funds to assist certain neg- 
lected school districts would in some magic way con- 
vert the appropriation into available school funds and 
defeat the purposes of the legislation by rendering nec- 
essary a per capita distribution of the money to every 
scholastic in Texas. Some hard things have been 
charged to the constitution, but we do not believe that 
it can be so warped and distorted as to prevent the 
more than 300,000 children in the rural communities 
from receiving aid, which all students of our public 
school system realize is absolutely demanded, if the 
system is made to serve not a favored portion, but all 
the children of the state. 

. The fund provided under the assailed act is so 
administered as to benefit about 3,500 school districts 
in Texas, and will enable over 300,000 children in rural 
districts to have longer school terms; and that $400,000 
will be expended to pay tuition for high school students 
who live in rural districts. Thus the legislature has 
sought to aid the thousands of children in Texas who 
are inadequately supplied with the means to the amount 
of education absolutely necessary in this age... . _ 
This ruling was later sustained by the Supreme 
Court of Texas, denying error.’” 

Perhaps the most conclusive decision sustain- 
ing special equalization funds is that of the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma, inasmuch as the 
constitution of that state specifies a per-capita 
distribution to every common-school district. 
In 1922 the state legislature enacted “An Act 
providing aid for weak school districts,” where- 
by $650,000 was appropriated “out of any 
moneys in the state treasury of the state of 
Oklahoma, not otherwise appropriated, for cer- 
tain weak school districts.”"* The following 
words from the opinion of the supreme court 
are significant: ?° 

Plaintiff then correctly asserts that these funds are 
not “apportioned among and between all the several 
common school districts of the state in proportion to 
the school population of the several districts,” as is 
provided in section 3 of article 11 of the state constitu- 
tion in relation to the income from the permanent 
school fund of the state. For this reason he asserts the 
act is unconstitutional. The trouble with this con- 
tention is that the moneys are not appropriated from 


this fund, and the constitutional provision to which 
we have last referred is, therefore, inapplicable. 


The case from the Supreme Court of Missis- 
sippi?® contains several items of interest and 
importance. The minority opinion traces in de- 
tail the history of the constitutional limitation, 
and quotes from the debates of the constitu- 
tional convention to show that the framers of 


137m re, Boquillas Land and Cattle Company (1924), 26 Ariz., 
426, 226 Pac. 423. 


MCallaghan v. Boyce (1915), 17 Ariz., 433, 153 Pac. 773. 
Marrs v. Mumme (Civ. A., 1930), 25 S.W. (2d), 215. 


16General Laws 41st Legislature, 3d called session (1929), c 
14. 


™Mumme v. Marrs, 40 S.W. (2d) 31. 


House Bill No. 19, chap. 103, Session Laws of 
Oklahoma. 


Miller v. Childers (1924), 
*Miller v. State (1922), 


1922, 


107 Okla., 
130 Miss., 


57, 238 Pac. 204. 
564, 94 So. 706. 
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INJURIOUS PRACTICE 


Democracy maintains free public schools for 
just one purpose—to provide competent, loyal 
citizens. Public schools are not supported by 
the taxes of all the people to provide anyone 
with a job. 

The action of an increasing number of 
school boards in dismissing competent non- 
resident teachers in favor of local candidates 
has little to commend it. 


In times of economic stress the pressure fre- 
quently is strong to appoint local candidates 
to school positions without due regard to the 


effect of such a policy upon the quality of edu- 
cational work of the schools. 


Teaching competence should be the sole 
qualification of an applicant for a teaching po- 
sition. And certainly no school board should 
attempt to set up a quarantine against new 
ideas—JAMES N. RULE, Pennsylvania. 
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that document voted down a provision designed 
to accomplish the purpose attempted by the 
equalization act. The act was also assailed as 
special legislation and as setting up a term of 
school in excess of the length permitted by the 
constitution. With well-considered arguments 


the majority of the court set aside all of these 
objections, saying: 

Chapter 21, Laws of 1922 is as follows: 

Sec. 1. That the sum of $2,114,535 be, and the same_ is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the state treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the support and maintenance of 


public schools of the State of Mississippi for each of the calendar 
years 1922 and 1923. 


Sec. 2. That the additional sum of $1,268,721 be and the 
same is hereby appropriated out of any money in the state 
treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the support and main- 
tenance of the public schools of the State of Mississippi for 
each of the calendar years of 1922 and 1923, which sum shall 
be disbursed by the state board of education, consisting of the 
state superintendent of education, the secretary of state, and 
the attorney-general, in such a manner as to equalize public 
school terms as nearly as possible throughout the state in accord- 
ance with the following conditions: 


a) In equalizing school terms, teachers’ salaries shall also be 
equalized, grade of license held, competency of the teacher, and 
living conditions being taken into consideration. 

6) County and district school levies shall not be counted 
against any county or district in the disbursing of this fund. 

c) The state board of education shall apportion the fund 
provided for in this act semiannually, to the several counties and 
separate school districts, the: auditor being furnished with a 
certified copy of the apportionment to be used by him in mak- 
ing out the warrants on this fund in favor of the county treas- 
urers and treasurers of separate school districts. . . 

d) The manner in which this fund has been disbursed shall 
be included in the biennial report of the state superintendent 
of education to the legislature. 

It is the contention of the appellant that sec. 2, ch. 
21, Laws 1922, is void because sec. 206 of the consti- 
tution furnished a complete and exclusive scheme and 
provision for maintaining the public schools by state 
aid; that by implication the legislature is prohibited 
from extending any further aid than to maintain the 
schools for four months as provided in the section; 
and that, moreover, the said section 2 is void because 
it does not provide a distribution of the fund on a 
per capita basis. The Pridgen Case, 106 Miss. 219, 63 
So. 416, is cited and relied upon to support these views. 

We confess this interpretation of the constitution is 
not without merit, and may be said to be a reasonable 
construction; but we think there is another and differ- 
ent construction, which expresses the true intent, that 
is equally as reasonable . . . and is the better view. . . . 

We cannot bring ourselves in accord with the view 
that the makers of the organic law intended to circum- 
scribe or restrict state aid for public school education 
in this state, for all time to come, to only four months 
in the year. It clearly appears to us their purpose under 
section 206 was to provide “at least four months” of 
public schooling, inclusively, not exclusively, without 
inhibition as to any longer term. 

We think it is a reasonable view to interpret that 
part of section 206 which provides for a per capita 
distribution as meaning that the distribution on this 
basis should be made with reference solely to the funds 
provided for the four months’ term named in the sec- 
tion. It was not intended that the per capita distribu- 
tion should apply to any school funds outside of the 
funds necessary to carry on the schools for the four 
months. 

This construction of section 206 is reasonable, and 

. it is our plain duty to adopt the construction up- 
hold’ ng the statute where there are two reasonable con- 
structions, one of which upholds the statute and the 
other invalidates it... . 

The Pridgen case. . 


. was not dealing with a fund 
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such as is provided in sec. 2, ch. 21, Laws 1922. In that 
case the court had before it the question of whether a 
supplemental fund of $5,000 could be distributed to 
supply certain deficiencies in the school term of four 
months as provided by section 206 of the constitution, 
and the court there had in mind only the question of 
per capita distribution of the supplemental fund in 
carrying out the four month term. 


A Different View 


The one important decision out of harmony 
with the cases presented from Alabama, Arizo- 
na, Texas, Oklahoma, and Mississippi is from 
the court of highest authority in the State of 
Kentucky. By acts of 1930, ch. 36, provision 
was made for a state equalization fund appro- 
priating $1,250,000 annually out of the general 
fund of the state treasury to be expended under 
the direction of the state board of education, to 
be distributed among the counties for school 
purposes but not on a pro-rata basis. In holding 
that this act was unconstitutional, the court 
said:*! 

It is immaterial that money produced by taxation 
is appropriated for school purposes after the tax is 
levied or the money collected. It becomes, as soon as 
the appropriation is made, a part of the school fund, 
and its distribution is controlled by these sections of 
the constitution (183, 184, 186, 188). Calling it a fund 
for the equalization of educational opportunities does 
not change its character. It is spent in precisely the 
same manner and for the same purposes as other state 


school funds, except the method of distribution is 
changed... . 


The construction we have placed upon the controll- 
ing constitutional provisions was never questioned until 
the passage of the 1930 act, but on the contrary, it has 
been accepted as the correct construction by the courts, 
the legislature, lawyers, and laymen alike. Recognizing 
the inhibitions contained in section 186 against the dis- 
tribution of state school funds on any basis other than 
a pro rata one, the general assembly in 1920 submitted 
to the voters for ratification a constitutional amend- 
ment which would have enabled it to achieve the pur- 
pose sought to be accomplished by the act under con- 
sideration. The voters, probably inadequately advised, 
failed to ratify the amendment. 

The court went to point out that the Ken- 
tucky Educational Survey Commission ap- 
pointed by the governor in 1920, in its report 
said: 

Nevertheless, to reduce at this time, even to a limited 
extent, existing inequalities in such opportunities is 
simple justice and will confer inestimable benefits on 
the rural children of the less favored counties. But 
nothing at all can be done because the people failed 
to ratify Constitutional Amendment Number Two. 

The court also quoted from the report of the 
Efficiency Commission of Kentucky created by 
the legislature in 1922 for inquiring into, re- 
porting, and making recommendations regard- 
ing every branch of the state government: 

The methods of apportioning state school funds 
universally recognized by authorities to be essential to 
proper educational development are impossible under 
the present constitution. . . . The state school fund 
should be distributed in direct proportion to the needs 
and to the efforts which the local districts are making 
to improve their situation. 

This, the report states, is made impossible by 
the people’s rejection of the amendment sub- 
mitted in 1920. 


It is interesting to contrast the reasoning of 
the court in this case with the reasoning in the 
Texas and Mississippi cases. Here the argu- 
ment is: Everyone who has studied the prob- 
lem carefully believes that the equalization 
sought by the law under consideration is essen- 
tial to the proper educational development of 
the state, but laymen, lawyers, and educators 
have heretofore doubted whether such an en- 
actment would be held constitutional, therefore 
this court holds it to be unconstitutional. But 
the line of reasoning in the other cases is: 
Thousands of children are receiving under the 
terms of this enactment benefits which other- 
wise would be denied them; to hold that the 
act conflicts with the provisions of the constitu- 
tion — be considered reasonable, but to hold 





21Talbott v. Board of Education (1932), 244 Ky., 826, 52 
S.W. (2d), 727. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL SPECIFICATIONS REGARDING THE APPORTIONMENT OF STATE 
DISTRIBUTIVE SCHOOL FUNDS 
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TABLE 1—CONSTITUTIONAL SPECIFICATIONS FOR 


SCHOOL-FUND APPORTIONMENT 


that the act is constitutional is equally reason- 
able and has the additional merit of being in 
line with “our plain duty to adopt the construc- 
tion upholding the statute where there are two 
reasonable constructions, one of which upholds 
the statute and the other invalidates it.” 

There is no essential difference between the 
history of the permanent common-school fund 
of Kentucky and that of other states, so far as 
control of distribution is concerned. There was, 
however, a very essential difference between the 
act of 1930 construed by the court and the 
equalization acts held valid in the other states 
considered in the foregoing paragraphs. That 
essential difference was this: The Kentucky 
enactment sought to set up a permanent plan 
of equalization, whereas, in the other states 
where the equalization measure was held to be 
valid, the appropriations were for years defi- 
nitely specified — annual appropriations from 
the unexpended and unappropriated revenues in 
the general fund of the state treasury. On this 
issue, it is difficult to see how the Kentucky 
court could have ruled otherwise than to hold 
that the fund thus provided must be considered 
in the same light as distributive revenues from 
the permanent common-school fund, and there- 
fore, subject to the constitutional restriction 
requiring distribution on the basis of school 
census. 


Some Conclusions 


The data presented in the foregoing para- 
graphs seem to warrant the following conclu- 
sions as being applicable where state constitu- 
tions set up such restrictions on the distribution 
of school funds as those listed in the 22 consti- 
tutions quoted below and analyzed in Table I: 

1. There is general unanimity in the deci- 
sions of the courts of these states in holding 
that the distributive revenues from the perma- 
nent common-school fund of the state must be 
distributed on some basis of scholastic count. 

2. There is also general uniformity of opin- 
ion that, in these states, a state-wide tax levied 
for supporting any phase of the program of the 
common schools must be regarded as a part of 
the common-school fund of the state, subject to 
the same constitutional restrictions as the dis- 
tributive revenues arising from the permanent 
school fund. : 

3. The courts of five states held that the 
state legislature may make, from the unex- 
pended and unappropriated revenues in the 
general fund of the state treasury, a special ap- 
propriation for a specific year or biennium, 
designating in said act to what purpose and in 
what manner the appropriation shall be dis- 
bursed. This, it is submitted, is the correct in- 
terpretation of these constitutional limitations, 
and promotes the true intent of the constitu- 
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tional mandates that the legislatures shall es- 
tablish and maintain an “adequate,” “efficient,” 
“uniform” system of common schools. Even 
the apparently adverse decision in the Ken- 
tucky case is not out of harmony with this 
principle, for that court was required to pass 
upon an act which sought to make a permanent 
instead of an annual appropriation. 

4. Since the providing of a common-school 
education is universally recognized as a func- 
tion and obligation of the state, an equalization 
fund for the furtherance of that cause in the 
weaker districts of the state does not fall with- 
in the prohibitions against special legislation, 
for the benefits thereof are not limited to one 
district but accrue to the welfare of the whole 
state. 


CONSTITUTIONAL SPECIFICATIONS 
Limiting Distribution of State School Funds to Some 
Type of Per Pupil Basis?” 

ALABAMA — 256 

. . The public school fund shall be apportioned to the 
several counties in proportion to the number of school children 
of school age therein, and shall be so apportioned to the schools 
in the districts or townships in the county as to provide, as 
nearly as practicable, school terms of equal duration in such 
school districts or townships. . . . : 
ARIZONA — 11:8 

The income derived from the investment of the permanent 

state school fund, and from the rental derived from school 
lands, with such other funds as may be provided by law shall 
be apportioned annually to the various counties of the state in 
proportion to the number of pupils of school age residing therein. 


CALIFORNIA — 9:6 (as amended in 1920) 

Provides that the legislature shall add to the state school 
fund enough to provide not less than $30 per pupil in average 
daily attendance in the day and evening elementary schools, 
and not less than $60 per pupil in average daily attendance 
in the secondary and technical schools. 


FLORIDA — 12:7 (as amended in 1894) 

Provision shall be made by law for the apportionment and 
distribution of the interest on the state school fund and all other 
means provided, including the special tax, for the support and 
maintenance of public free schools, among the several counties 
of the state in proportion to the average attendance upon schools 
in the said counties respectively. 

IOWA — 9,2:7 

The money subject to the support and maintenance of com- 
mon schools shall be distributed to the districts in proportion to 
the number of youths, between the ages of 5 and 21 years, in 
such manner as may be provided by the general assembly. 
KANSAS — 6:4 

The income of the state school funds shall be disbursed an- 
nually by order of the state superintendent, to the several coun- 
ty treasurers, and thence to the treasurers of the several school 
districts, in equitable proportion to the number of children and 
youth resident therein, between the ages of 5 and 21 years; 
provided, that no school district, in which a common school has 
not been maintained at least three months in each year, shall 
be entitled to receive any portion of such funds. 
KENTUCKY — 186 

Each county in the Commonwealth shall be entitled to its 
proportion of the school fund on its census of pupil children 
for each school year; and if the pro rata share of any school 
district be not cailed for after the second school year, it shall 
be covered into the treasury and be placed to the credit of the 
school fund for general apportionment the following school year. 


MICHIGAN — 11:9 (as amended in 1911) 

. . . If any school district shall neglect to maintain a school 
within its borders as prescribed by law for at least five months 
in each year, or to provide for the education of its pupils in 
another district for an equal period, it shall be deprived for the 
ensuing year of its proportion of the primary school interest 
fund. If any school district shall, on the second Monday in July 
of any year, have on hand a sufficient amount of money in the 
primary school interest fund to pay its teachers for the next 
ensuing two years, as determined from the payroll of said dis- 
trict for the last school year, and in case of a primary school 
district, all tuition for the next ensuing two years, based upon 
the then enrollment in the seventh and eighth grades in said 
school district, the children in said district shall not be counted 
in making the next apportionment of primary school money by 
the superintendent of public instruction; nor shall such children 
be counted in making such apportionment until the amount of 
money in the primary school interest fund in said district shall 
be insufficient to pay teachers’ wages or tuition as herein set 
forth for the next ensuing two years. 


MINNESOTA — 8:2 
. . . and the income arising from the lease or sale of said 
school lands shall be distributed to the different townships 
throughout the state, in proportion to the number of scholars 
in each township, between the ages of 5 and 21 years; and shall 
be faithfully applied to the specific objects of the original 
grants or appropriations. 
MISSISSIPPI — 8:206 

. . . The common school fund shall be distributed among the 
several counties and separate school districts, in proportion to 
the number of educable children in each, to be determined 
from data collected through the office of the state superintendent 
of education, in the manner to be prescribed by law. 
MONTANA — 11:5 

The interests on all invested school funds of the state, and 
all rents accruing from the leasing of any school lands, shall 
be apportioned to the several school districts of the state in 
proportion to the number of children and youths between the 
ages of 6 and 21 years, residing therein respectively, but no 
district shall be entitled to such distributive share that does not 
maintain a public free school for at least three months during 


2Quoted from Constitutional Specifications Regarding Educa- 
tion, Clarence E. Ackley, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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MR. DUGDALE SUCCEEDS SUPER- 
INTENDENT MEEK AT 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Ralph E. Dugdale, who was recently elected 
superintendent of schools at Toledo, Ohio, was 
born in Shelton, Nebraska, and was educated in 





R. E. DUGDALE 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


the schools of that community. He was graduated 
from the Shelton High School in 1907, and then 
accepted a position as teacher in a rural school. In 
September, 1908, he enrolled in the Kearney 
Normal School, from which he was graduated in 
June, 1910. Later he enrolled in the law depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan. During his 
senior year circumstances compelled him to leave 
the University and he became a salesman for a 
bonding firm in Toledo. In the summer of 1913, he 
was offered the principalship of the Ironville 
Elementary School, Toledo, but later took over 
the principalship of the Woodward Boys’ School, 
now the Vocational School. In April, 1914, he 
resigned to accept the principalship of the Navarre 
School, and in June, 1918, he was placed in charge 
of the entire program of evening-school work in 
Toledo. In 1919, he was promoted to director of 
the extension department. 

In 1922, Mr. Dugdale took over the duties of 
the assistant superintendent of schools, following 
the retirement of Mr. H. S. Hutchins, and in 1924, 
he was formally elected assistant superintendent 
of schools, a position which he has held for the 
past ten years. 

Mr. Dugdale is a graduate of the Hamilton 
College of Law in Chicago, and of the University 
of Toledo, which granted him the degree of A.B. 
He holds an M.A. degree from the University of 
Michigan, and has done work toward a Ph.D. 
degree. He was for ten years a part-time instructor 
in the University of Toledo, and for three years 
has taught school administration in the summer 
course of the University of Minnesota. He is 
married and has two sons. 





the year for which distribution shall be made. 

(Amended in 1920 to require 95 per cent of the income of 
the school fund to be distributed among the districts on the 
basis of census of children between the ages of 6 and 21; re- 
maining 5 per cent to be added to the permanent fund.) 

NEW MEXICO — 12:4 

. . . The current school fund shall be distributed among the 
school districts of the state in the proportion that the number 
of children of school age in each district bears to the total 
number of such children in the state, and shall provide for the 
levy and collection of additional local taxes for school purposes. 
A public school shall be maintained for at least five months in 
each year in every school district in the state. 

Before making the distribution above provided for, there 
shall be taken from the current school fund as above created, 
a sufficient reserve to be distributed among the school districts 
in which the proceeds of the annual local tax, when levied 
to the limit allowed by law, plus the regular quota of current 
school funds allotted to the said district, shall not be sufficient 
for the maintaining of a school for the full period of five 
months, and this reserve fund shall be so distributed among 
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Panic Hysteria and the Public Schools 


Harl R. Douglass, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Minnesota 


I once visited a community of which the su- 
perintendent of schools said, “These are the 
greatest people you ever saw to drink, lie, steal, 
and go to church.” It is one of the character- 
istics of human beings to be inconsistent, par- 
ticularly with respect to things which they 
idealize, such as their church, their country, 
and their schools. The attitude of the people 
toward public education during the depression 
has been no exception to the rule. 

The most truly American and most com- 
pletely democratic institution we have, is the 
public school — open and free to all boys and 
girls of all classes. It is our melting pot, out of 
which we forge our leaders and our citizens. It 
is one place where economic aristocracy and 
political influence have not intruded their ugly 
heads to create human misery and discontent. 
To the teacher, every precious youngster is 
equal to every other one. Even in the most ex- 
clusive private schools, the names of pupils are 
no longer ranked in the list according to the 
social and economic position of their families, 
aS was once done. 

For generations we have sung and orated our 
loyalty to the little red school, which is no 
longer either red or little. The school has been 
the hope of every fond mother and father. It 
has been the pride of all of us. And well may 
-we take satisfaction in it, because the United 
States is the only country in the world, except 
Russia, in which there is a truly democratic 
school system. England, Germany, Austria, 
France, and other European countries have one 
school system for the common people and one 
for the more fortunate class. Perhaps that is the 
reason why France, Germany, and Austria are 
frequently threatened with revolution, and why, 
in this country, revolution is almost unthink- 
able. We have all been brought up together in 
a common school. All are schoolmates. This 
country is the only country which provides 
free high-school and college education. In no 
othet country do one half so many boys and 
girls go to high school and college. So I say, we 
have reason to hold our public-school system 
dear and close to our hearts. 


The Truth About School Expenditures 


The thing which is so peculiarly inconsistent 
is, that knowing all this, when we come to this 
period of economic stress, so many of us turn 
to public-school expenditures as one of the first 
places to retrench and to lighten our loads. 
When our thoughts turn to finances, our zeal 
for democratic ideals seems to hibernate. The 
politician who is out of public office and wants 
to get in, dwells continually on the great tax 
burden which the public so dear to his heart, is 
forced to bear. He has sympathized with them 
so much in his efforts to win their favor, and 
they have thought so much about the matter, 
that they have become a little unbalanced on 
the topic. Many of them seem to believe that 
the depression would be over if taxes were re- 
duced. Many taxpayers are behaving about 
taxes like children in tantrums, while in private 
expenditures the waste is many times as great 
as their entire tax statement. They are behaving 
more like a mob than like intelligent citizens. 
For months I have been looking in vain for 
some office-seeker with a little better vision than 
the rest, and a lot more courage, to be the first 
to try to bring the people to their senses, to deal 
fairly with them, and to tell them the truth 
about the situation. 

In the United States, public expenditures 
constitute 12 per cent of our national income. 


In other leading nations the figure ranges from 
20 to 30 per cent. Over half of our 12 per cent 
goes for items connected with war, defense, and 
interest on public debt. If we decided to abolish 
our schools, the typical taxpayer would not find 
himself suddenly prosperous. His saving would 
be just about enough to buy himself a good pair 
of shoes, or a couple of ring-side tickets to a 
prize fight. However, if we should abolish the 
schools, he wouldn’t get his shoes or his tickets, 
for he would have to deduct from his school- 
tax savings, an increased expense for increased 
juvenile delinquency and crime, for increased il! 
health of his children, and later, for uneducated 
adults. He should deduct also something for the 
decreased prosperity of his community, due to 
the loss of the school payroll and local pur- 
chases. If he is a working or salaried man, he 
will have to compete with the youngsters turned 
out of high school and college, and as a con- 
sequence he is likely to have to work more 
cheaply. 

It has been calculated by Mr. Joseph Pav- 
licek, a public accountant of St. Paul, that if the 
entire city budgets for schools and for all police- 
men and firemen were dispensed with, the care 
of all public highways and streets abandoned, 
garbage disposal left to private initiative, and 
nothing spent to keep the streets and sewers 
cleaned and repaired, the tax rate in that city 
could be reduced by no more than one third. 
One should not forget that by abolishing public 
education and these other essential services, the 
national tax bill would not be reduced but 
would certainly be increased in the near future. 
Gasoline tax and liquor taxes, which, between 
them, raise more money than the public schools 
cost, would not be reduced. The higher prices 
we pay for goods, due to the tariff, would not 
be affected, and the tobacco tax and the other 
state and national sales taxes would not be re- 
duced. It is not difficult to see that the busy 
public needs a little information on this matter. 

Somebody ought to educate the public on 
one other matter, but no one, apparently, dares 
to do it. The public needs to realize that it gets 
more for its tax dollar than any other dollar it 
spends and could get still more, if it would take 
seriously its responsibilities which rest upon 
every citizen in a democracy, to elect to office 
only men of highest ability and character, re- 
gardless of politics, and to insist that all public 
employees be selected in the same manner. 


Public Education Threatened 


Too few of us fully realize how seriously 
public education is being threatened this last 
year. After a hundred years of valiant effort 
and sacrifice by public-spirited citizens of un- 
usual character and social vision to build up a 
school system free to all children, we may see 
it crumble before our very eyes. In Alabama, by 
February 1 of this year all the schools in 29 
counties and 13 cities had been closed, with 67 
counties yet to be heard from. Two thousand 
schools failed to open last fall, and 2,600 others 
had closed by January 1. We have 1,000,000 
more pupils than in 1929, and 40,000 less teach- 
ers employed. It is estimated that over 12,000 
schools were closed by April 1. 

Teachers’ wages are in arrears more than 
$50,600,000 in spite of the fact that the average 
salary of teachers in the United States is less 
than $1,200 — 20 per cent less than that of the 
boys in hamburger stands. 

The average school term for 1932-33 was re- 
duced to less than 170 school days. In none of 
the leading countries in Europe is the term less 
than 190 days; in most it is more than 200. 
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In Chicago they practically destroyed the 
departments of household arts, physical edu- 
cation, industrial arts, the kindergartens, the 
junior high schools, and the junior college, dis- 
charging more than 1,100 teachers. One must 
not be misled by the fact that those who would 
give a cheap education rather than a good one, 
and the intellectual aristocrats and the people 
who still think about education in the nine- 
teenth-century terms call these subjects fads 
and frills. Educators today recognize that in the 
upper grades and in the high school, for a great 
part of our population, these subjects contribute 
heavily to health, happiness, good American 
homes, and citizenship; as much in proportion 
as foreign languages, mathematics, history, and 
science. 


Wider Program of Education Demanded 


This is no time for restricting the program 
of public education. Common sense tells us that 
now is the time to keep the schools, the parks, 
the playground, and the libraries open longer, 
and to improve their attractiveness. This is the 
age when the greatest amount of human time, 
our most valuable natural resource, is available 
for good or for bad. No greater chance ever pre- 
sented itself to raise the level of knowledge 
among our population than now, when industry 
cannot use our young people, and when the 
fleshpots of amusement and vice are closed to 
so many because of their lack of funds. The 
preservation of the morale of the millions of 
idle children and young people who can find no 
place in economic society today demands a 
wider program of education, not a contraction 
of it. 

Now the question arises, “How will we pay 
for it?” I am not an economist nor a political 
scientist nor even a politician. It is to them that 
I must leave details, but I do know, that as long 
as we can still fill the roadhouses, the dance 
halls, the boxing and wrestling shows, the foot- 
ball stadia, and spend $5,000,000,000 a year for 
passenger automobiles, $100,000,000 a year for 
chewing gum, $200,000,000 a year for cosmet- 
ics, and $250,000,000 for quack remedies, 
nearly $1,000,000,000 a year for movies, and 
order the construction of 102 new battleships; 
that so long as we can pay unearned and sur- 
reptitious tribute to pirates in private business 
by the hundreds of millions of dollars annually, 
we are not poor enough yet to take it out on 
the schools. Not that I would deny anyone their 
tobacco, movies, chewing gum, cosmetics, bat- 
tleships, or any of these things, I merely say 
that so long as we can spend $15,000,000,000 
a year on them, we are not poor enough yet to 
demand radical reduction of the program of 
education. 

We have become hysterical as well as pan- 
icky. We have lost our sane scale of values. We 
are not living up to our normal intelligence. In 
one moment we are crippling the public library 
and public schools and in the next admitting 
that we are going to spend so much fer liquor 
that the liquor taxes alone will finance a ma- 
terial share of all state and national public ex- 
penditures. It doesn’t make sense. In one mo- 
ment we are slapping our chests and telling the 
world what a race of bold pioneer he-men we 
are and that we believe in the slogan “Women 
and children first,” and in the next we are de- 
manding that we throw the school children over- 
board in the storm, and throw much of educa- 
tion back upon mothers in homes too poor for 
private schools. I am not pessimistic, because I 


(Concluded on Page 74) 
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LIBRARY GROUPS ARE ASSIGNED SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCE WORK TO PROVIDE FOR SPECIAL ABILITIES OF INDIVIDUAL 
PUPILS, HEMPSTEAD, NEW YORK, HIGH SCHOOL 


Providing for the Individual 


Hempstead's Administrative Set-up 


Since the New Deal there has been a per- 
sistent propaganda of contempt for individual- 
ism. To prepare us for the new social order we 
are continually apprised that individuality must 
be discredited. Yet education to be most effec- 
tive must be a systematic procedure of indi- 
viduation. Efficient teachers must provide in- 
dividual instruction to meet the educational de- 
mands of pupils, and equality of educational 
opportunity must be considered in the light of 
the ability and needs of each pupil. Upon this 
tenet the administration of public schools must 
stand. 

The aspirations of educators in these times 
has progressed beyond the dream of the pio- 
neers in American education who were inter- 
ested primarily in free public instruction. To- 
day we desire for each pupil in our schools the 
opportunity to develop his life to the fullest 
according to his abilities so that upon being 
graduated he will have faith and confidence in 
himself as he faces life and his lifework. He is 
then on the road to success and happiness. It 
would seem that by placing more stress upon 
individual guidance, educators will aid in 
strengthening the citizenry of the country, for 
each pupil will be prepared to give his best as 
an individual to promote the well-being of the 
social order. 

The American elementary schools, in prep- 
aration for their sharing of the burden in this 
program of individuation, have increasingly 
adopted the principle that there is little of value 
in failure. Consequently those educators who 
are alive to the issue have kept each child so- 
cially with his group and regardless of his 
scholastic attainments have promoted him fi- 
nally to the secondary schools. Secondary- 
school principals in their effort to meet the de- 
mands of their pupils have increased the num- 
her of courses of study. The increased freedom 





Raymond Maure, Principal 


in choice, under proper guidance, from a wide 
variety of subject matter has aided in decreas- 
ing failure and in promoting interest among 
adolescents in secondary education. As a result, 
the American public has shown an increasing 
faith in the high school as a constructive agency 
in a democratic society. 


Individual Most Important 


Increasing the number of courses of study, 
though one step in the right direction, has not 
solved the problem of meeting the needs of the 
individual. Homogeneous grouping with prop- 
erly selected groups may in some instances aid 
but will not be the complete solution. Ineffec- 
tive previous training or lack of native ability 
cannot be overcome merely by the use of clever 
administrative devices. Differentiated courses 
of study combined with the individual-instruc- 
tion plan may aid, but these necessitate espe- 
cially trained teachers and supervision by guid- 
ance experts in order to determine who should 
be accelerated. It is our theory that to adjust 
a school to the needs of its pupils requires con- 
stant individual scheduling, numerous admin- 
istrative devices, individual instruction when 
needed, counseling by administrator and in- 
structors on the pupil’s problems, and the 
whole-hearted realization by the members of 
the faculty that they can and must instill in 
each pupil the belief that he can do some things 
well. In the final analysis, although we move in 
new directions toward a more socialized school 
program, we must still work with the individual 
to accomplish the desired goal whatever it be. 

The modern secondary school in a suburban 
community in which most of the residents com- 
mute to a large city for employment finds that 
approximately one tenth of its student body is 
unable to meet the required standards. Today 
in many schools these pupils are allowed to 


fail, become discouraged, and leave. Our mor- 
tality in secondary schools is due largely to 
failure. If six or eight different curricula are 
offered which will lead toward graduation, the 
pupils will be divided into as many different 
groups, each of which will contain a proportion 
of these failing students. Adding courses of 
study divides the unfortunates but does not 
subtract from their number. 

The solution of our problem cannot come 
through homogeneous grouping alone. Moyer, 
after an extensive study, states: “We find that 
the superior and medium pupils appear to do 
somewhat better in segregated than in mixed 
classes. The inferior pupils, however, do not 
appear to benefit by segregation so far as their 
score on standard tests is concerned.”! Later 
studies by Dr. Paul Mort, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, indicate slight gains; but 
finding enough pupils for grouping in any par- 
ticular subject among the wide variety now 
offered is difficult. The group cannot and should 
not be forced into a definite curriculum, be- 
cause we find great differences in special in- 
terests and abilities, in length of time pupils 
expect to remain in school, and in both their 
educational and their occupational expectations. 


Caring for Lowest Ten Per Cent 


In this system, knowing that we must expect 
to receive each year about one tenth who can- 
not profit if treated as a group, we plan to 
detect these pupils as early as possible and 
watch them constantly throughout the four 
years. 

Numerous measures for providing for their 
individual differences are employed. Homo- 
geneous grouping within the class sections is 


"Moyer, E. S., “A Study of the Effects of Classification by 
Intelligence Tests.’’ National Society for the Study of Education. 
Twenty-third Yearbook, Part 1, page 322. 
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A HOMOGENEOUS GROUP IN FRENCH II. 


THE GROUP HAS AN ENRICHED CURRICULUM 


BECAUSE IT IS VERY SPEEDY 


sometimes used by instructors who cannot find 
sufficient numbers for organizing a separate 
homogeneous class. Special-help classes for 
pupils who deviate furthest from the norm in 
capacities or in needs are used extensively in 
this school, and aid those pupils who do not 
succeed with the regular schoolwork unless they 
are given additional help or motivation. Many 
of our instructors employ such means as proj- 
ects, problems, and contracts to adjust assign- 
ments to the individual. These unit-assignment 
schemes are now common to all modern sec- 
ondary schools. Another administrative device 
employed is variation in pupil load. It enables 
the principal to add additional subjects to the 
schedules of the bright students so that they 
do not become mentally lazy and to take sub- 
jects away from the slow students who are 
heavily burdened with the normal schedule. 
Finally there is employed a guidance service 
based on a scientific study of the problem cases 
of the school. These individualizing provisions 
necessarily cause the administration to change 
the procedures for marking and promoting these 
special pupils. 

To comprehend our method of discovering 
and providing for these individuals, it is neces- 
sary to describe the routine employed. 

When students first enter high school, they 
are given a standardized intelligence test. As 
soon as it is apparent that the student’s work 
is below a satisfactory grade, the teaching staff 
is urged to report the failures to the administra- 
tion. It is compulsory for teachers to report 
failures after six weeks when the standards of 
the student are unsatisfactory. Each of these 
pupils is then assigned to individual instruction 
or may be permitted to drop the subject if the 
schedule is too heavy. The pupils who make 
every effort and who with tutorial help cannot 
meet the standards of the group are again re- 
ported to the administration. Immediately a 
summary is made of the pupil’s entire record, 
including his 1.Q., his efforts, his response to 
tutoring, his record in other subjects; and when 
the data indicate it to be advisable, the instruc- 


tor is permitted to place this pupil on an N.C. 
(non-certified) basis. The standards for this 
pupil in the particular subject are not so severe 
as those of the group, and he is allowed to re- 
ceive credit for the course if he meets the lower 
requirement. 


Details of the Plan 


The reasons for permitting this pupil to con- 
tinue with any subject in which he is doing un- 
satisfactory work are: (1) The parent may in- 
sist that the pupil be given a full year’s trial; 
(2) the term may be too far advanced to per- 
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mit any drastic changes in his schedule; and 
(3) the values to be obtained by the pupil’s 
continuing the course successfully at a lower 
standard are greater than the values which can 
be obtained by placing him in a new course in 
which he missed foundational essentials. The 
grade given to these individuals is always 75 
N.C. If the course were French I, a 75 N.C. 
would not entitle a pupil to take French II. If 
he desired to take French II, it would be neces- 
sary for him to repeat and repeat until he met 
the standards of the groups. A 75 N.C. grade 
in French I would, however, count toward 
graduating from high school with a limited 
diploma. 

One high school in Westchester County, New 
York, stars the names of certain pupils, and on 
the bottom of the commencement program 
makes the notation, “A school certificate is 
awarded to the pupils who have completed a 
partial course of not less than four years in the 
high school.” This seems hardly fair — to grad- 
uate the pupil but stigmatize him as a failure 
to the public on the night the school is sup- 
posed to be honoring him and awarding him a 
diploma. Why not honor all pupils at gradua- 
tion, but have the diploma indicate the quality 
of attainment? The pupil with a foreign-lan- 
guage deficiency would not necessarily be back- 
ward in science, shop, elementary business, 
music, and many other subjects, and he would 
not be permitted to be an N.C. pupil in all sub- 
jects but only in the ones that administrator, 
teacher, and parent believe to be to his best 
interest. The advisers of the pupil must always 
bear in mind that failure is likely to prove 
disastrous where one’s best effort has been given 
and that in such cases self-confidence and self- 
respect, which are most essential to individual 
development, may suffer irreparably. 


Counseling is the Solution 


The key to the solution of the pupil’s prob- 
lem lies in proper counseling. This is effected 
only through the purposeful coéperation of 
both teachers and administration. The teacher 
who discovers that a pupil, after being given 
individual consideration, is not making suitable 
progress reports the case to the administration. 
The pupil is then encouraged to state his diffi- 
culties and, if the situation warrants such a 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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Unit Cost and Standardization of Elementary- 


School Supplies’ 


Supt. Clyde H. O’Dell, Sand Springs, Oklahoma 


The school-supplies problem is probably as 
old as the school itself. No board of education, 
superintendent, principal, or teacher is ever free 
from dealing with it. Undoubtedly the problem 
will exist as long as there are schools and chil- 
dren to teach. Until recent years, however, 
school authorities had given little attention to 
it. In our early educational history the curric- 
ulum was simple, consisting mainly of “readin’, 
ritin’, and ’rithmetic.” A slate and pencil con- 
stituted about all of the materials that were 
used in the schools. Later a copy book and tab- 
let paper were added to the list. At the present 
time the curriculum is very complex and, in 
some instances, elementary courses of study 
comprise as many as fifteen subjects, several of 
which require specialized types of supplies. 

In the last decade and a half the question of 
supplies has been coming to the foreground in 
education. An earlier study made by the writer 
brought out the fact that, in leading educational 
and business magazines, the problem of supply 
standards was mentioned three times more fre- 
quently during the period from 1923 to 1928 
than during the five years before 1923, and 
seven times more frequently from 1928 to 1933 
than from 1923 to 1928. 


Need of Study 


Both research and opinion point toward the 
desirability of standardization of school sup- 
plies. Engelhardt and Engelhardt? point out 
that a classification of materials without stand- 
ards is of little use, and feel that standards 
serve to eliminate duplication and waste. As an 
example of this point, data from the study here- 
in reported may be cited. It was found that for 
teachers using the same course of study, teach- 
ing the same subjects to approximately the 
same number of pupils, and using the same text- 
books and supplementary references, the num- 
ber of items of supplies requested ranged from 
20 to 115. This variation would seem to in- 
dicate that perhaps some teachers were teach- 
ing without necessary supplies while others 
were requesting supplies needlessly. 

Other investigators in the same field discov- 
ered situations analogous to that described 
above. Taylor* studied 16 cities ranging from 
15,000 to 100,000 population and found that in 
their school systems average pupil cost for 
school supplies ranged from $1.37 to $4.34. 
Jackson‘ states that supply costs in Nebraska 
ranged from $1.77 to $2.65 per pupil for schools 
with enrollments of 200 to 500 and Rich’® re- 
ported that standardization resulted in the sub- 
stitution of one kind of pencil for 53, two kinds 
of pens for 7, and two types of penholders for 8. 

The wide variation in number and kinds of 
supplies used is especially significant in view of 
the fact that in recent years school budgets for 
supplies have been increased. Increased educa- 
tional service, the lengthening of the school 
term, increased school attendance, the provision 
of more adequate equipment, and the modern- 





1Based on O’Dell, Clyde H., Unit Cost and Standardization of 
Elementary School Supplies. Unpublished Doctor’s Field Study, 
No. 1, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado, 1933. 

2Engelhardt, N. L., and Engelhardt, F., Public-School Busiftess 
Administration. Chapters 27 and 28, pp. 643 to 718. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
1927. 

’  8Taylor, R. B., Principles of School Supply Management, p. 
1. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1926. , 

‘Jackson, W. C., “A Plan for Distributing Instructional Sup- 
plies in Small Schools,’ American School Board Journal, Vol. 
83, p. 33 (July, 1931). 

5Rich, L. H., ‘“‘The Purchase and Distributing of Equipment 
and Supplies,” American School Board Journal, Vol. 75, pp. 
37-48 (August, 1927). 


izing of school plants have all contributed their 
share toward making the supply item in the 
budget a large one. In spite of the importance 
of the problem, however, reliable standards for 
school supplies are not available. 

The study here reported had for its purposes 
the determination of unit costs of supplies and 
the setting up of feasible standard lists of sup- 
plies for use in elementary-school systems of 
approximately 1,000 pupils. 

Data were obtained from two school systems 
over a period of three years. The information 
was obtained from the school at Miami, Okla- 
homa, with 31 teachers and an average daily 
attendance of 1,081 pupils and Sand Springs, 
Oklahoma, with 37 teachers and an average 
daily attendance of 1,308 pupils. 


The Procedure 


A tabulation of supplies items taken from 
teachers’ requisitions before standardization 
was attempted showed a total of 124 items. 
After standardization was determined a com- 
parison of the number of items on the standard 
list with that of the unstandardized list shows 
a reduction from 124 items to 68 items. 

To bring about standardization of the list of 
supplies the following plan was devised, which 
enabled every teacher to participate in the se- 
lection of the items comprising the standard 
lists. Committees were organized as follows: 

1. Academic committees were organized of 
teachers of the same grades and subjects. 

2. Special teachers of health, safety educa- 
tion, and art were assigned to their respective 
committees. Special-subject directors were 
chairmen of the committees. 

Cumulative records of supplies used in the 
classroom projects were kept during the year 
by all teachers. These records determined the 
quantity of items. Samples of many supply 
items and six supply catalogs, were placed in 
each building for teachers and committees. This 
enabled the teachers and committees to become 
familiar with descriptions, specifications, costs, 
and quality. There was posted in each room a 
Graded Supply Record form which contained 
five columns headed as follows: 

1. Supply Article. 

2. Item Required. 

3. Required. Do not have. 

4. Need Occasionally. 

5. Can do without. 

It required only a moment’s time for the 
teacher to record the supply item and check in 
the proper column information about the item. 
This eliminated chance estimate for item selec- 
tion later. 


Determination of Supply Division 


It was found necessary to classify supplies 
into divisions for accurate allocation and pupil 
cost. Three divisions were determined. They 
are: 

1. Teacher’s Desk Supplies. This list com- 
prises articles and the amount of each allotted 
to each teacher’s desk for her use in the room. 

2. Room Supplies or General Supplies. This 
list comprises the articles that are used by the 
teacher and pupil. Several individuals may use 
the article before it is finally consumed or de- 
stroyed. 

3. Arts and Crafts Supplies. This list com- 
prises a large number of articles. Allotted to 
this division are supplies used by the individ- 
ual pupil. 
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Determining Quantity, Quality, and 
Pupil-Cost 

After a proper division and allocation of ar- | 
ticles was determined the next step was to de- 
termine the quantity, quality, and cost of each 
item per pupil. 

Quantity. Quantity was determined from 
the information furnished from a “graded sup- 
plies record sheet.” This record enabled the 
teacher to determine the quantity of each item 
used and needed. It showed gross lots as well 
as individual items, ranging from one yardstick 
per room to 190 pen points, 12 coping-saw 
blades, 5 reams of bogus paper, etc. 

Supplies differ in quantity with different 
course objectives. In this study the following 
were found to be true relative to standardizing 
quantity: 

1. Articles which are common to all class- 
room use, such as blackboard crayon, erasers, 
scissors, etc., can be standardized. 

2. Articles such as construction paper, tinted 
paper, tonal paper, and drawing paper may 
vary in amount and variety according to the 
purposes for which they are to be used. In this 
study tints, colors, shades and normals are 
required because of the objectives set up in 
the arts and crafts curriculum. 

3. Supplies selected for classroom use, such 
as teacher’s desk supplies, may vary in quantity 
and quality but the pupil-cost will vary with 
enrollment and attendance. The cost of a black- 
board pointer, grading pencil, or ruler is the 
same whether there are 25 pupils or 40 pupils 
in the room. However, the list of supplies in this 
division is so small that no appreciable differ - 
ence would appear on pupil-cost. 

Quality. Quality was determined on the 
basis of a combination of several factors, e.g., 
cost, weight, texture, nature of the material, 
and purpose or use which was to be made of 
the article. There is no absolute rule for deter- 
mining quality. The following plan was used: 

1. A distribution of cost units on each item 
showing the range from the highest to the lowest 
was made. 

2. Articles were selected for tryout purposes 
whose unit cost ranged from the median to the 
upper limit of the upper quartile. 

3. The articles tried out were tested for qual- 
ity in fulfilling the purpose for which they were 
to be used. Sometimes weight, texture, and util- 
ity or service were tested. 

The following illustrations will make clear 
how these techniques were applied. 

Blackboard chalk. The distribution of price 
units on blackboard chalk from six different 
catalogs or reliable companies ranged from 
$6.50 to $13 a case. The median price wa3 
$10.15 a case. After trying out samples of 
different crayon it was found that samples 
whose unit cost ranked below the median did 
not give as good service as was desired. It was 
decided, therefore, that no brand of crayon 
would appear on the list whose unit cost ranged 

below the median $10.15. It was found that 
chalk ranging in price from the median $10.15, 
to the upper quartile, $13, were about equal in 
quality, texture, hardness, writing quality, free- 
dom from grit, and similar in blackboard ap- 
pearance. It was found that the $10.15 brand 
was equal in service to brands of $1 to $1.5C 
higher in price. Therefore, price is a factor to 
be considered but not always an absolute crite- 
rion for the selection of quality. 

Newsprint. It was found that 20-pound 
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newsprint would serve for mimeograph and 
hektograph work in the elementary schools. 
Twenty-pound newsprint, 9 by 12 in., cost 22 
cents a ream. Mimeographed paper, 16-pound, 
9 by 12 in., cost 32 cents a ream. Newsprint 
could be purchased at one-third less cost than 
mimeograph paper. 


Specifications Important 

It was also found that the nature of a supply 
item is to be considered in determining quality. 
The nature of an item determines largely its 
service or utility value. If it has broad use 
or utility, it is important as a _ standard 
item. The newsprint is an illustration. All 
“ready-made or outline” types of supplies were 
eliminated from standard lists. These items 
included such articles as bird posters, flower 
posters, outlines of objects, etc. Articles of raw- 
material nature have more educational-service 
value because they are to be transformed by 
human experience into some finished product. 
This provides opportunity for pupil-teacher 
initiative, constructive activities, and objective 
procedures. 

The next important step in determining 
quality as well as facilitating efficient purchas- 
ing is absolutely accurate specifications on all 
items to be purchased. The following examples 
illustrate complete and incomplete specifica- 
tions, both of which affect quality very directly: 





Incomplete Specifications 


Number Unit 
Needed Article and Specifications Price 
1 Yardstick, hardwood, graduated to About 
eighths and inches on one side $0.10 
Complete Specifications 

Number Unit 
Needed Article Specifications Price 

1 Yardstick Select Rock Maple, 1% in- 

ches wide, with double scale 

divided into eighths and 

running opposite directions. 

Opposite side graduated into 

Y%, %, and % yard. Brass 

tip and brass eyelets. Var- 

nished, weight per dozen, 
44 pounds. $0.25 





From the foregoing outline it can readily be 
seen that specifications must be complete, and 
in the latter case quality is indicated by the 
specifications given. 

It is not possible in a short space of time for 
any school system to test or sample every ar- 
ticle that appears on a supply list before pur- 
chasing. It takes several years to accumulate a 
good sample list with detailed descriptive re- 
port on each item tried out. In the standard 
lists selected no item was chosen whose cost 
unit ranged below the median. So far as price 
is a factor, this assured us of better than av- 
erage quality. The system is now planned so 
that continuous sampling and cataloging is tn 
progress. Eventually each item will be cata- 
loged and complete information as to its service, 
exact description, quality, cost, etc., will be 
available in the files. Through constant revision 
standardization will improve. 


Pupil-Cost 

In determining pupil-cost it was found that 
quality and cost are fairly closely related. It 
has been pointed out that quality cannot be 
determined solely on cost. After the quantity 
and quality of each item had been determined 
it was necessary to determine the pupil-cost of 
each article. This was done on the basis of the 
ratio of unit-quantity and unit-cost to the pro- 
portion of pupils assigned to a room. This was 
done by the allotment of articles per room and 
the cost prorated on a pupil enrollment basis. 
It was evident that some pupil allotment per 
room had to be made. Forty pupils were allotted 
to each room where proration was necessary. 
Computations on this basis was made for teach- 
ers’ desk supplies and room supplies. Correc- 
tion to an average daily attendance was made 
later. 
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An illustration will make clear the room- 
allotment plan. For grade one it was found that 
2 gross of blackboard chalk would be needed. 
The chalk at 40 cents a gross cost 80 cents. 
This sum divided by 40 pupils would be 2 cents 
a pupil based on enrollment. Another illustra- 
tion will make clear allotment of supplies on the 
basis of unit quantity. In the first grade it was 
found that 1/20 of a ream of bogus paper was 
necessary for each pupil. Since bogus paper is 
purchased in reams and the cost of 9 by 12 in. 
bogus paper is 48 cents a ream, 1/20 of 48 
would be $0.024 which is the cost per pupil for 
this item. The cost of each item on the lists was 
determined likewise. 


Elimination Through Standardization 


A list of items was tabulated before and after 
standardization. There were 124 items before 
standardization and 68 items on the list after 
standardization. Forty-five per cent of the items 


Enrollment 
Grade Pupil-Cost 
BU ae Harner te hay tn Ee nde ps await $1.129 
NIN Osea shais tec ctvs aie iarcrosisiaetiare 1.027 
MMM 5 asa r5¥ sic. 2rars.c a ames Med 1.261 
EMME crip Wahi rena yers 1.437 
MNES Bids SAA Tena wN ane hs 1.544 
UNE Sere Hee irik cean errs 1.544 
Furnished by pupils......... $0.14 $0.41 
Furnished by school......... 0.994 0.997 
bi ave rHeeRewaw Rae 1.134 


Total 


were eliminated through standardization. It was 
not the intention to reduce the number of items 
pupils were to receive unless some articles were 
found unnecessary. After standards for quantity 
were determined it was found that some teach- 
ers were not using the ‘quantities set up. In 
these cases teachers were encouraged to in- 
crease the use of supplies. 

In cases of superior teachers, they could re- 
ceive additional supplies by requesting an ad- 
ditional amount. This plan did not jeopardize 
the work of such teachers. 

Many articles were eliminated from the un- 
standard list due to the fact that such items as 
alphabet cards, animal outlines, bird posters, 
sewing cards, flower sets, mineral strips, toy 
animals, etc., or the so-called “ready-made” ar- 
ticles, are not of raw material or unfinished na- 
ture. These items were requested by only a few 
teachers who later said they would rather have 
a greater quantity of other items, such as oak 
tag, manila paper, bogus, and poster paper. 

List of supplies which pupils furnish were 
also studied. After careful study it was found 
that most of the items that pupils furnished 
could be furnished by the school at a saving of 
more than 50 per cent. The average cost of sup- 
plies furnished by pupils was $1.15 per year be- 
fore standardization was developed and after 
standards were developed the average cost per 
child was 57 cents. 

An average of thirteen items was furnished 
by pupils on the unstandardized list and only 
six items per pupil on the standard list —a 
reduction of more than 50 per cent. Such items 
as crayons, art gum, lead pencils, paints, pen- 
cil tablets and drawing pencils were left for the 
pupils to buy. 

Articles appearing on the standard list in the 
divisions are as follows: 

Teachers’ Desk Supplies: Art gum, black- 
board pointer, paper clips, grading pencil, lead 
pencil, notebook, paper fasteners, rubber bands, 
ruler, transparent tape, thumb tacks, and a 
yardstick. 

General Room Supplies: Blackboard chalk, 
colored chalk, clock dial, blackboard erasers, 
U. S. Flag, football, hektograph refill, hekto- 
graph ink, ink powder, gummed labels, kraft 
paper, penholders, pen points, pencil sharpeners, 
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beginners’ pencils, drawing pencils, pencil-shar- 
pener cutters, push pens, victrola needles, play- 
ground ball, playground bat, rulers, sand, scis- 
sors, gummed stars, paper, toy money, volley 
ball, and volley-ball net. 

Arts-and-Crafts Supplies: Charcoal sticks, 
cheesecloth, clay flour, plastic clay, coping saw, 
coping-saw blades, muslin, needles, botkins, 
long-eye needles, tempera paints, bogus paper 
9 by 12 and 12 by 18 in., charcoal paper, clip- 
board, assorted construction paper, 9 by 12 in. 
and 12 by 18 in., manila paper, 9 by 12 in., 
%4-in. manila paper squares, newsprint, 9 by 
12, 12 by 18, and 18 by 24 in., oak tag 12 by 
18 and 24 by 36 in., tinted paper, tonal paper 
12 by 18 in., paste powder, library paste, nat- 
ural raffia, sandpaper, shellac, stain, and tur- 
pentine. 

After the lists and the quantity of each item 
on the lists were determined on a pupil-allot- 
ment basis, pupil-cost was computed on an en- 


Average Daily 


Per Cent of Amount of Attendance 
Correction Correction Pupil-Cost 
12 $0.135 $0.994 
10 0.103 0.997 
9 0.113 1.148 
8 0.115 1.322 
t 0.108 1.436 
7 0.108 1.436 
Average for all grades $1.222 
$0.64 $0.74 $0.74 $0.74 $0.568 
1.148 L322 1.436 1.436 1.222 
2.062 2.176 2.176 1.79 


1.788 


rollment basis and later corrected to average 
daily attendance. 

The following table shows the cost per pupil 
based on enrollment corrected to average daily 
attendance: 

After the pupil-cost of supplies furnished 
was corrected to average daily attendance the 
next step was to determine the total actual 
pupil-cost of all supplies used by the pupil 
which includes the supplies furnished by the 
pupil and the school. The following table shows 
this data. 

The cost of $1.79 per pupil for supplies com- 
pares favorably with other studies made in this 
field. Taylor® shows an average pupil-cost of 
$2.10 for cities ranging from 15,000 to 100,000 
population. The median for these cities is $1.82. 
Jones’ shows an average pupil-cost of $1.80 for 
cities whose average daily attendance ranged 
from 700 to 1,500. 

Standard achievement tests were given to all 
elementary classes in a number of subjects to 
determine whether or not pupils made satis- 
factory progress during the year in which the 
standardization program was in effect. Since 
there were no control groups, the comparisons 
made were with reference to the norms. The 
Los Angeles Primary Reading Test was given in 
grades one and two and the Monroe Silent 
Reading Test in grades three to six. The Tor- 
gerson Spelling Test was given in grades two to 
six. The Torgerson Arithmetic Reasoning Test 
and the Torgerson Language Usage Test were 
given in grades three to six. The April norms 
were interpolated norms. Gains were recorded 
in 20 out of 23 testings. Small losses were rec- 
orded in three instances. A loss of 1.0 was noted 
in the Torgerson Spelling Test and a loss of 3 
points by the sixth grade on Torgerson Arith- 
metic Reasoning Test. 


: Conclusions 

Supply lists can best be determined by using 
some system of evaluating or rating each item 
at the time it is actually used. The factors of 
cost, quality, quantity, weight, utility, and de- 





*Taylor, R. B., Principles of Supply Management, p. 46. 

TJones, L. F., Cost and Allotment for School Supplies, p. 9, 
Table 11. Unpublished Master of Philosophy Thesis, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, 1928. 
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Appointment of Teachers zu Cities 72 1914 and 1934 


Theodore L. Reller, University of Pennsylvania 


Many attempts to place the appointment of 
teachers on a strictly professional and merit 
basis are found in the history of city school 
administration in the United States. Almost 
every city has had unfortunate experiences in 
this matter. Even after it was recognized that 
the superintendent should be given large powers 
and then held responsible for results, many 
boards of education, or members of such boards, 
failed to give up their direct authority over the 
appointment of teachers. It has well been said 
that “in the whole range of public-school work 
there is nothing to which the average school 
commissioner, trustee, or member of a board 
of education takes more kindly than to the 
. appointment of teachers. There is no power of 
which he is more jealous. There is none with 
which he would less willingly part.’ Today 
there is reason for making an addition to this 
statement. Namely, that there is no power 
which many members of such boards, particu- 
larly in smaller cities and towns, wish more to 
regain. 

Examples of the desire of members of boards 
of education to directly participate in the ap- 
pointment of teachers are plentiful. In 1867, 
the superintendent of schools in Memphis, 
stated that while he had previously been in the 
habit of telling applicants that the one who had 
exhibited the best qualifications would no doubt 
be appointed, he now told them “that first they 
must pass the examination and then if they 
were influential with the members of the board, 
or had friends to intercede for them, they would 
no doubt be elected.’ 


Some Early Practices 


The board of education in San Francisco had 
control of the appointment of teachers for many 
years. Annually from 1850 to 1870, at the end 
of each year, all positions were declared vacant 
and a “new deal” was made. The superintendent 
in pointing out that directors seem to lose sight 
of the fact that they are elected to serve the 
school and not “to serve their friends — and 
themselves,” mentioned that they were not al- 
together to blame since 


the pressure for place and the importuning of 
friends are almost irresistible. The pleas of pov- 
erty, orphanage, religious and social ties, relation- 
ship, political services — past or to come — are 
showered upon the directors. Promises of patronage 
in business by the friends of the applicant, of un- 
dying love, adoration and devotion, are made. 

The applicants who understand the business, and 
they are frequently incompetent in all that goes to 
make up a good teacher, will set to work systemat- 
ically to capture the board of education, and if the 
field of acquaintance is sufficiently large, will gen- 
erally succeed. The directors will be besieged by 
the clergymen and deacons of their churches, by 
letters from the governor and members of Con- 
gress, by editors of newspapers and business pa- 
trons, by state, central and county committees, by 
members of the legislature, by presidents, secre- 
taries and members of ward clubs, by assessors, 
tax collectors, county clerks and supervisors, by 
firemen, policemen and street contractors, by cap- 
italists, bankers, and judges, and last, but not least, 
the wife will demand, as a reward for the sacrifices 
she is compelled to make for the public good, by 
being deprived of the society of her spouse, that 
Miss be appointed teacher. 

Resistance is useless. The directors must yield. 
the interests of the school must be neglected, and 
the children must suffer, to provide a living for 
some unfortunate and perhaps incompetent person.* 





‘Hendrix, J. C., “The Best Methods of Appointing Public 
School Teachers,” Educational Review, Vol. 14, March, 1892, p. 
260. 


*Memphis Annual Report, Board of Visitors, 1866-67, p. xxi. 


A few years later, a Grand Jury in San Fran- 
cisco, having made an investigation, pointed out 
that 


the custom (which) has grown up, of allowing 
each Director to name a proportion of the new 
teachers, is a vicious one, based on the demoraliz- 
ing principle that such positions are patronage to 
be distributed. It is a wonder that there are so 
many competent teachers in the School Department 
when we consider that influence or favoritism, and 
not superior merit has gained so many their places. 
The present method of appointment is vicious also 
from the temptation that it offers for the absolute 
sale of positions —a temptation that, it is feared, 
is not always resisted.* 


In writing of approximately the same period 
in San Francisco, John Swett, stated that the 


patronage of appointing teachers had been mathe- 
matically divided among the board members, each 
director in alphabetical order being allowed to ap- 
point a teacher when his turn came around. The 
worst of such a plan was that the members them- 
selves were not free agents in making appointments, 
but were compelled to yield to the demand of par- 
tisan “bosses” or political leaders, or ward politi- 
cians... . At another period . . . there were several 
political “school brokers” who engaged to secure 
appointments for the sum of $300 ‘each. The 
“school brokers” pocketed the money and secured 
appointments by political or personal pull.® 


A Boston Member’s Opinion 


Boston, much heralded for leadership in city 
school administration, had a similarly unfor- 
tunate method of appointing teachers accord- 
ing to the report of a school committee man of 
that city. In writing of the appointment of 
teachers in 1897 he stated: 


Actual merit is one of the last things thought of, 
if it is ever thought of at all. .. . The Superintend- 
ent and his supervisors are mere figureheads. Even 
an opinion is rarely asked of them in such matters 
‘as this. Transfers are made without their knowl- 
edge. . . . The Board at one time ordered a pre- 
ferred list of submasters eligible for promotion to 
be made by the supervising body, but the very 
first time there was a vacancy it was found that 
the man with a “pull” was not on the list, and the 
list was therefore ignored. Subsequently, it was 
found to have been ignored so much that the board 
gravely voted it out of existence. “Pull” and ex- 
pediency stand for merit now. . . . The advice of 
the superintendent, if it is given, has no weight... . 

It is not even thought of, I feel sure, when the 
board proceeds to the business of making the 
changes.® 

Baltimore rather early made an attempt to 
select teachers on the basis of merit as deter- 
mined by an examination. There the superin- 
tendent administered examinations twice a year 
and a special one whenever a member of the 
board proposed that some individual be exam- 
ined. The number of special examinations which 
were “a kind of invidious discrimination’ were 
increased or decreased depending upon the 
membership of the board of commissioners. At 
a later time, special examinations constituted 
too much of a hindrance to the wishes of the 
individual members of the board who cooper- 
ated in caring for each other’s favorites and 
consequently “suspending the rules of the board 
and declaring by vote that a certain person’s 
name is placed upon the list of eligibles’* be- 
came the practice. 


3San Francisco Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, 
1880, pp. 422-423. 

‘]bid., pp. 180-181, 1892. 

5Swett, J., Public Education in California: Its Origin and 
Development with Personal Reminiscences of Half a Century, 
. 247. 
? Wetmore, S. A., “Boston School Administration,” Educational 
Review, Vol. 14, Sept., 1897, p. 113. 

TBaltimore, Annual Report, Board of School Commissioners, 
1879, p. 33. 
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A Warning for Today 


These illustrations should serve as a warn- 
ing against recognizing the many pressures that 
are felt by board-of-education members and 
superintendents during a time such as the pres- 
ent when the number of unemployed teachers 
is large. The large number of unemployed 
teachers may enable the superintendent to im- 
prove the personnel of the school markedly for 
he has much more material from which to 
choose than is ordinarily the case. On the other 
hand, if local pressures for appointment, dis- 
missal because of nonresidence, or other rea- 
sons which are unrelated to efficiency, are to 
be tolerated, it means a significant decline in 
the quality of the teaching staff. The schools 
are confronted again with dangers equal to and 
exceeding those of the past in many sections of 
the nation. Before yielding to the influences for 
deterioration, school directors should decide 
whether or not they will accept the dictates of 
those who say that “the interests of the school 
must be neglected, and the children must suffer, 
to provide a living for some unfortunate and 
perhaps incompetent person.” 

The pressures which are inevitable during 
an economic crisis make it more difficult to 
maintain satisfactory methods of appointing 
teachers than during times when economic con- 
ditions are more favorable. When conditions 
are unfavorable, any method will be thoroughly 
tested and severely strained. In considering this 
problem Dr. Frank W. Ballou pointed out 20 
years ago that “our democratic control of edu- 
cation by means of a lay board established by 

the composite will of the community is con- 
tinually fraught with the danger that an in- 
different or misinformed or misguided commu- 
nity may allow the control of education to pass 
temporarily into the hands of petty politicians, 
self seekers, or others whose chief interest is 
not the proper education of children.” He noted 
that: 

The plan of appointing teachers should be one 
which will, as far as possible, minimize such dan- 
gers. It should be one which is most likely to work 
under unfavorable conditions, one which is not 


dependent upon ideal conditions which are seldom 
found. 

To work reasonably well under all conditions, the 
plan for the appointment of teachers must recog- 
nize the proper functions of each participating 
agency. The functions of each participant must be 
clearly defined, so that the responsibility of each 
is fixed, and hence accountability can be insisted 
on. There should be no opportunity for misunder- 
standing of duty or for evasion of responsibility or 
accountability.® 


Superintendent Ballou’s 
Recommendations 


Following a detailed study of the practice of 
70 cities in the appointment of teachers, Dr. 
Ballou outlines a plan which incorporated the 
best practices found. As a guide to putting the 
plan in operation he made the following rec- 
ommendations: 


1. When a regular teacher is to be appointed to 
fill a vacancy in the teaching force or to occupy a 
new position, such teacher should be appointed by 
the city superintendent of schools, subject to con- 
firmation or rejection by the board of education. 

2. The authority of the superintendent to make 
such appointments should be defined by law, and 
not left to the discretion of the board. 

3. The board should be enjoined by law from 
participating in the appointment of teachers in any 


SIbid., 1895, pp. 43-44. 


*Ballou, F. W., The Appointment of Teachers in Cities, Harvard 
University Press, 1915, pp. 185-186. 
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way except to confirm or reject the appointments 
made by the superintendent. The board should have 
the unquestioned right to obtain full information 
from the superintendent concerning the qualifica- 
tions of those whom he appoints. 

4. An appointment made by the superintendent 
should go directly to the board for confirmation, 
and not pass through the hands of a standing com- 
mittee. 

5. The board should state in its rules the fact 
that it holds the superintendent responsible for the 
character of the appointments which he makes. 

6. The appointment should always be made from 
among the first three names on the appropriate 
eligible list. 

7. The superintendent should be required by the 
rules of the board to consult the principal of the 
school before making an appointment, or the direc- 
tor of a special department when the teacher is to 
give instruction in a special subject.’® 

While a consideration of these recommenda- 
tions would be interesting, it is sufficient for 
our present purposes if the reader has them in 
mind in order to consider and appraise in part 
the change in practice which occurred in ihe 
years 1914 to 1934. 


After Twenty Years 


In order to ascertain the changes which have 
occurred since 1914, a letter was addressed to 
the superintendent in each of the 70 cities in- 
cluded in the study made by Dr. Ballou. This 
letter requested the superintendent to indicate 
the method of appointing teachers which is 
followed in the city under his superintendence 
and if available to inclose a copy of the rules 
and regulations. Replies were received from 
67 cities and rules and regulations from about 
one third of them. It will be noted, therefore, 
that the results presented here are not as com- 
pletely based upon an analysis of rules and 
regulations as were the findings of Dr. Ballou. 
In two thirds of the cases, the returns were an 
expression of the superintendent concerning his 
responsibilities. 

The different methods of appointing teachers 
are grouped into three large classes for purposes 
of comparison. The classification is based upon 
the apparent extent of the superintendent’s official 
participation in the procedure of making appoint- 
ments. In Class C the superintendent does not 
participate in the appointment of teachers. In 
Class B, the superintendent takes the initial step 
in making the appointments by nominating or rec- 
ommending candidates. In Class A, the superin- 
tendent makes the appointments, subject to vary- 
ing degrees of supervision by the board and one 
of its committees.™* 

In Table I, it will be noted that the five cities 
which in 1914 did not permit the superintendent 
to participate in making appointments have 
joined a more desirable class. 





TABLE I. Superintendents’ Responsibility in 
Making Appointments” 


Class of City 1914 1934 
2 a ne ene a oe 5 0 
EMME AS. 5g5/4,2/a-0, cio acesi dire RANKONE 56 37 
RMN AEN ia Gy tN em inane ees aes 9 27 

MUNN 075 sche, ccdta Sita e tae NUS nh RATA 70 64 





The superintendent of Nashville reports that 
he makes recommendations while the board 
makes the appointments. This indicates an im- 
provement over the situation found as late as 
1931 when it was reported: 

The situation in Nashville schools with respect 
to personnel management is to be deplored. The 
Board of Education through its committee in in- 
struction . . . selects teachers and other employees, 
assigns and transfers them, with or without advice 
from its executive officer. Applicants for positions 
seem to think it necessary for them and their 
friends to “see” members of the Board. The ques- 


®]bid., pp. 183-184. 

WJ bid., p. 17. 

2Figures for 1914 in this and all subsequent tables taken 
from Dr. Ballou’s study. 
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tion appears to be not, Am I qualified for the 
position?, but Who is my “friend” ?!* 

The shift of cities from the Class B to the 
Class A type is also a very significant one. 
Frogress appears to have been made during 
these years. While Dr. Ballou included 70 cities 
in 1914 only 64 of them are reported in 1934. 
This is due to receiving only 67 returns, 3 of 
which did not lend themselves to classification 
according to this table. They are Buffalo and 
Scranton where appointments are “automatic”’ 
from eligible lists, and St. Paul, where the su- 
perintendent makes the recommendations and 
the commissioner of education makes the ap- 
pointments. 


Significant Changes 


Further understanding of the changes which 
have occurred since 1914 is secured through a 
consideration of the participation of the vari- 
ous agencies which engage in the appointive 
process. With this in view, Table II is con- 

TABLE II. Board-of-Education Participation in 

the Appointment of Teachers 


1914 1934 
The Board appoints on the recommenda- 
ie er 53 27 
The Board approves the appointments 
TRUE OY GUNNS 660i ndecaeadiedecees 14 37 
The Board, exclusive of others, appoints. . 1 0 
The Board does not participate.......... 2 3 
Total 
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cerned with board-of-education participation in 
the appointment of teachers. It will be observed 
that there has been a significant shift from 
board-of-education appointments to confirma- 
tion or approval by the board of education. In 
connection with appointment by the board of 
education exclusive of other agencies, Chicago 
presents an interesting situation in that the 
board of education may by a two-thirds vote 
proceed without regard to the recommendations 
of the superintendent. Boston is of interest also 
in that the rules of the school committee make 


it a responsibility of the superintendent to ap-- 


point teachers subject to the approval of the 
committee, while the law says that the superin- 
tendent ‘‘shall recommend” and the committee 
make the appointment. While the committee 
follows the rules rather than the statute by a 
vote of four to one the rules can be suspended 
and the statutory provision thereby take effect. 
The three cities in which the board does not 
participate include the two in which appoint- 
ment is “automatic” and the one in which there 
is no board of education but a commissioner of 
education. 


Committee Action Eliminated 


‘The committee system of doing board-of- 
education business has long been regarded as 
undesirable. Committees have had no statutory 
base but have been creations of the board of 
education. One committee frequently found in 
the past has been the committee on teachers. 
This committee at times has had considerable 
responsibility in some cities. Referring to Table 
III, it will be noted that in 1914 in seven cities, 
the committee appointed teachers subject to the 
approval of the board. Since appointments were 
generally approved, the committee had virtually 
complete authority over the appointment of 
teachers. Today, appointment is made by the 
committee on instruction in only one city, in 
which city the committee on instruction is com- 
posed of all the members of the board. Further- 
more, in this city, recommendations must come 
from the superintendent. 

In the case of 1 of the 20 cities in whith the 
committee approves the nominations of the su- 
perintendent, the committee is composed of all 
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TABLE III. Committee Participation in the 
Appointment of Teachers 


1914 1934 
The Committee appoints subject to the 
approval of the board. ..........866% 7 1 
The Committee originally nominates 
RA RCRPLIRIONS, 6550 5 946 -52i-4.6 wsars else Oe ere .ayae's 3 0 
The Committee approves nominations of 
tHE SUMETINGCNGERE 35..5.4 5665 csiccces 43 20 
The Committee does not participate...... 17 46 
PEE oie sa era ia dais SOA DR 70 67 





members of the board. Thus there are only 19 
cities today which actually have a committee 
on teachers compared with 43 in 1914. This 
surely represents a change in methods of ap- 
pointing teachers which should serve to secure 
more efficient teachers. 

The superintendent as the chief executive 
officer and the professional expert employed by 
the board of education should have a large part 
in the performance of a function such as the 
appointment of teachers. In 1914, 5 of the 70 
cities studied by Dr. Ballou did not permit the 
superintendent to participate in any way in this 





TABLE IV. Superintendents’ Participation in the 
Appo:ntment of Teachers 


1914 1934 

The Superintendent appoints subject only 
WO WE oibsic Saco sia ee haasee sc oe iss 2 4 

The Superintendent appoints subject to 
BUDO OON: soocieanctistuctaawaien eda cous 7 24 
The Superintendent nominates........... 56 37 
The Superintendent does not participate... 5 2 
MEA HA SIE LG DENS SSA ERE ES 70 67 





important work. In these five cities appoint- 
ments were handled exclusively by the board 
and its committees. The two cities in which the 
superintendent is not involved today are those 
in which appointments are “automatic,” from 
eligible lists. Further gains for the superintend- 
ent, for professional administration of person- 
nel, and for increased efficiency in selection of 
teachers are to be found in the shift of the 
responsibility of the superintendent from rec- 
ommending to appointing. 

Following Dr. Ballou’s form, the following 
summary indicates “in how many cities each 
agency officially (a) does not participate in 
making appointments, (0) originates the ap- 
pointments, (c) approves the nominations or 
appointments of others, and (d) makes the ap- 
pointments.” 





1914 1934 


a) Does not participate 
a MSO erence rar etree 2 3 
ae ee ee ere eee 17 46 
TPREIIOROIG i Sheib.dnccaeeadsecad 5 2 
b) Originates the appointments 
‘ee ee ee re ee ee ae 1 0 
RNNNMNEN os Sia cwsery,sies'sa viele 6\e salsa 4 0 
SUPOTINOCNGONE occ cc kicisesuscess 65 65 
c) Approves the nominations or appoint- 
ments of others 
SIND Le SICA CE TRA AT RA TORAL 14 37 
SERUM oc ssech poss ate dad erard Va, 46 20 
a 0 0 
d) Makes the appointments 
A Sao ines 5.9/5 1a ARTS 54 37 
NNN 9 3.51559 535804 nse ddRe sews 7 1 
WUPSTINUENGENE sii cciccssrsesesses 9 28 
Commissioner of Education........ 0 1 





The Changes in Brief 


The following conclusions may be drawn from 
the data obtained in this study of changes in 
the method of appointing teachers in 67 cities 
which have occurred in an interval of 20 years. 

1. The board is the agency which did and con- 
tinues to participate in nearly all appointments; 
the board rarely originated appointments and 
now in no instance; the board approved the 
nominations or appointments of others in less 
than one fourth of the cities and now in more 
than one half of them; the board made the ap- 
pointments in approximately three fourths of 
the cities and now only in a few more than 
half of them. 


(Concluded on Page 75) 






Implications of Progressive Education for School 
Plant and Equipment 


H. H. Davis, Ohio State University, Columbus, Obio 


Joseph Conrad once pointed out the fact that 
the novelist has practically no new words avail- 
able, but must content himself with old words 
“worn thin by constant use.” It is only by com- 
bining these words in new’ ways as a result of 
new insight that valuable new novels are made. 

Those who manage our schools are faced with 
a somewhat similar problem. The essential ele- 
ments of the one-room school of 1834 or the 
cosmopolitan high school, 1934, are pupils, 
teachers and other employees, school plant, and 
supplies. Three types of activity are found in 
schools, old and new, large and small — teach- 
ing, aids to teaching by supervisors or others, 
and auxiliary activities, such as those of heating 
the building or hauling children to school. By 
combining and recombining these few elements 
under the play of the three activities new goals 
in education are sought. 

Alert school executives are always working on 
this problem in their schools with results more 
or less useful and unique to their own schools. 
Occasionally, the resulting solutions are of such 
significance as to be widely tried by other school 
systems, and then finally to assume the impor- 
tance of a movement. Herbartianism, junior 
high schools, and ability grouping are cases in 
point. Whatever may be the attitude of school 
administrators toward the actions and views of 
some people standing at the left end of the left 
wing of the self-styled Progressive Education 
Association, there will be few to deny the exist- 
ence or the importance of the movement for 
progressive education. It is doubtlessly true that 
excellent teachers have at various times for 
many years followed progressive educational 
practices, but the scope and power of the pres- 
ent concerted movement gives it especial signi- 
ficance. 

Because of the important part which build- 
ings, apparatus, and supplies must play in any 
modern plan of education, it seems worth while 
for those who are interested in the administra- 
tion of schools to direct our attention toward 
the implications of progressive education for 
school plant and equipment. Accordingly, I 
have gathered from the literature and from con- 
ferences with some of the leaders in the move- 
ment material for the following discussion. 
While by no means exhaustive, I believe that 
the more significant points are included and the 
more significant implications indicated. 


The Plant of the Progressive School 


1. Progressive education accepts the concept 
of mind as changing, growing and developing 
rather than merely acquiring information. 
Hence the progressive school aims at consciously 
building or creating minds, rather than merely 
imparting information. The plant of the pro- 
gressive school-should, therefore, be designed 
as a place for living, working, playing, and rest- 
ing, rather than for listening and looking. In 
such plants there is little reason to follow the 
church and theater system of fixed seats orient- 
ed toward a speaker or stage. Worktables and 
chairs, bookcases and shelves for materials, take 
the place of rows of fixed seats and desks in the 
plant of the new school. Standards of lighting 
and acoustics are affected by this idea. If chil- 
dren are not to sit with faces in one direction 
the “light from the left side only” fetish is much 
weakened. Probably the school architect of the 
future will take several leaves from the books 
of the home and shop architects. Drop lights, 
desk lamps, wall brackets or, perhaps, even 





bridge lamps, may be in place for a schoolroom 
designed for all-round development. Objection 
may be made that such equipment is too deli- 
cate to stand schoolroom wear. Proponents of 
the idea retort that habits of regard for property 
and its use cannot be taught properly in a room 
which is supposed to be indestructible, and 
which thereby invites rowdyism. 

The exponents of progressive education in- 
sist that children can be taught to live more 
effectively in an environment which resembles 
passibly at least the environment in which 
people actually live. Very few people live in 
rooms with rows of seats 18 inches apart and 
36 inches from the side of the room. 

The acoustics of the new schoolroom cannot 
be based upon the idea of a teacher speaking 
from a somewhat fixed spot near the front and 
the children remaining relatively quiet both 
physically and orally. When teacher and pupils 
move freely about the room, and when two or 
three group conferences may take place at once 
in the room, soundproof floors and echoproof 
walls and ceiling are greatly needed. 

Good work is conditioned not only by the ex- 
istence of good tools but by their availability. 
The new school has scant use for the “study 
hall.” The believer in progressive education 
questions the effectiveness of work done by a 
multitude of students on a variety of subjects, 
when each student is located in a fixed seat at a 
small desk. He would suggest that the pupil who 
is supposed to be studying science, for example, 
can work better in a laboratory where refer- 
ences, laboratory materials, and study table are 
all at hand to be used as needed. Social science, 
likewise, can become more real in a social-study 
workroom with atlas, globe, charts, exhibit 
cases, and reference books at hand to be con- 
sulted freely and at moments when needed. 
Pictures, prints, and charts appropriate to the 
work for which the room is designed add “at- 
mosphere.” Not only a chart of atomic weights 
but other appropriate charts as well as pictures 
showing great events in the history of science 
belong on the walls of the science workroom. 
Samples of alphabets, of various languages, 
and literary maps are examples of material for 
walls of an English room. 


The Equipment for a Progressive School 


2. Progressive education insists that the prob- 
lems upon which children work should be real 
ones. The student is then motivated by a de- 
sire to arrive at a real and workable solution 
rather than by a wish to match some solution 
found in a book or set by a teacher. The formal 
performance of a fixed set of laboratory experi- 
ments, or the same set of problems from a text, 
does not fit well with this concept. A variety of 
laboratory experiments, planned and executed 
by individual students or small groups, to test 
or demonstrate things in which they are really 
interested meets this need better than a series 
of uniform and often essentially useless prob- 
lems in a manual. Some of the brighter students 
foresee the results of the experiment before they 
start; the less academic ones may need to per- 
form several experiments, or may have to be 
aided before they see the point of the problem, 
or can generalize from it. 

It is evident that for this kind of work, th 
laboratories should be provided with a wide 
variety of equipment, rather than with numer- 
ous sets of the same equipment. Instead of fur- 
nishing every member of the class with facili- 
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ties for performing one experiment, oppojtunity 
must be provided for a rich variety. 

This concept also strikes something of a blow 
at our long campaign for uniform textbooks. 
Progressive schools are not concerned in most 
cases, with the uniformity of texts but rather 
with a variety of books by different authors so 
that students may have practice in collecting 
and comparing materials and in forming judg- 
ments. This again will not mean a smaller num- 
ber of books but a wider variety of titles. It is 
difficult to secure a real problem situation when 
all pupils have read the same thing’ and where 
remarks by the pupil either to the class or to 
the teacher can be checked by other students 
only against the single text. 

Since progressive education believes strongly 
in the unity of the educational process, includ- 
ing experiences both at home and at school, it 
is quite legitimate to bring problems from the 
home to the school and to take problems from 
one class to another. For example, the school 
shop may be a place where model mountains 
are made for the geography class, and the 
physics laboratory may be called upon to 
furnish air pumps and bell jars to illustrate the 
vacuum effects of tornados in connection with a 
study of disasters in a social-science group. 


Pupil Activities in a Progressive School 


3. Progressive educators believe that good 
social outlook is more likely to result from prac- 
tice in social living, day by day, than by teach- 
ing facts or theories about adult social outlook. 
This means that our schoolrooms should pro- 
vide much more opportunity for group work and 
for committee enterprises. To be most effective, 
a workroom in a progressive school should have 
in connection with it two or three small com- 
mittee rooms each containing a table and per- 
haps a half dozen chairs, to which groups of 
students can go for planning and discussion of 
committee reports. These rooms, in order to be 
most effective, should be reasonably soundproof, 
probably with glass doors and perhaps windows 
to furnish light as well as to simplify control of 
the whole unit by the teacher. In the same way 
the home-economic suite with its model home 
contributes to practice in group living. 

4. Progressive education is often more con- 
cerned with the processes of an activity than 
with precise results. In this connection the 
physics laboratory, for example, would seem to 
contribute more by an experiment in building 
a telephone after the manner of Alexander 
Graham Bell than by merely assembling the 
pieces of the modern telephone. In following 
through Bell’s procedure they would be able to 
see and to cope with the problems he met and 
to understand the ways in which science meets 
problems. Assembling a modern telephone gives 
less of this but more of training in repairwork 
or so-called telephone “trouble shooting.” The 
latter type of training is, no doubt, very desir- 
able for a shop course but progressive educa- 
tional leaders would frown upon it as a way of 
teaching scientific method. 

5. Individual differences are given particular 
attention in the programs of the progressive 
school. This means not merely the development 
as an individual but the development of a 
proper social attitude and group consciousness 
in each individual. This idea is partly carried 
out in the previously mentioned attention to real 
problems. The implications clearly call for 
much less class and recitation work and much 
more individual teaching. The workroom of the 
progressive school has less need for extensive 
blackboard space and much more need for dis- 
play cases, shelves, and bulletin boards where 
clippings, current events, illustrative materials, 
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notices, and display material for group reports 
in various fields may be posted. 

In an integrated course in social science and 
art it has been found that some students show 
their mastery of the material by drawing car- 
toons appropriate to a given period, others by 
modeling with clay or plaster. These products, 
of course, cannot be well expressed through 
chalk work on blackboards, nor can they be put 
up for appraisal and criticism without facili- 
ties provided in the room. 


Rest and Recreation in a Progressive 


School 


6. Progressive education requires as a part 
of the concept of life situations that opportuni- 
ties for rest, recreation, and esthetic experience 
be provided in the classrooms. For the lower 
grades at least, this means less emphasis on 
separate playrooms and more on play facilities 
in the regular rooms. Pictures, hangings, and 
other esthetic features, as well as the color 
scheme of the room, should be worked out so as 
to provide constant presence of esthetic values. 
Particularly in the lower grades, the similarity 
to home conditions calls for convenient facilities 
for handwashing and for serving of mid-morn- 
ing or other luncheons. This work means that 
the tables should be of such material as to per- 
mit easy cleaning from the inevitable spilling of 
foods. It also makes desirable, provision of 
some form of tea cart on which bottles of milk 
or orange juice may be moved conveniently. 
This equipment should be of simple and sturdy 
construction so that the children may assist 
freely in using it, thereby profiting by respon- 
sibility for, as well as service of the equipment. 


Features of a Progressive School 
It is evident that the plant and equipment 
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needs of the progressive school are so unique 
that its program is definitely handicapped when 
operated in a conventional building. By way of 
summary the following list of features is ap- 
pended: 

Gross structure. No particular differences, 
though flexibility is emphasized and orientation 
is somewhat less important. The auditorium for 
community needs will, of course, be unchanged. 
In fact, the auditorium for school use need not 
be materially changed, since looking and listen- 
ing are the features of an auditorium audience 
anywhere. 

Rooms. Specialized workrooms fit the pro- 
gram better than study halls and class or reci- 
tation rooms. Small committee rooms and teach- 
er consultation rooms adjacent to workrooms 
are very desirable. General homelike appear- 
ance is a requisite to experience in natural and 
complete living. 

Seating. Tables and chairs substituted for 
fixed seats and desks. 

Lighting. Natural light not necessarily from 
one side, and artificial light provided for work- 
tables and committee or group conferences. 

Acoustics. Protection of floors and walls so 
as to prevent disturbing noises from general 
activity in a room, rather than to facilitate car- 
rying of teacher’s voice from the front. 

Instructional apparatus. A wide range of 
equipment in laboratories and shops instead of 
many duplicate sets of apparatus. A variety of 
reference books to replace uniform texts. 

Exhibit and storage facilities. Much shelv- 
ing, bulletin space, and many cabinets needed. 
Pictures and hangings. Free use of pictures and 
hangings needed, not only to emphasize home- 
like conditions, but to lend atmosphere to 
workrooms. 


The Selection of Pupil Seating 
Equipment for Classrooms 


L. V. Nash, Superintendent of 


I. General Principles Underlying the 
Selection of Equipment 


The philosophy of education is an important 
factor in the selection of equipment. The fol- 
lowing questions are presented to the school ad- 
ministrator today for his consideration. He will 
ultimately have to answer these questions or 
permit society to make an attempt. 

How far shall we promote individualized 
curricula or differentiation? 

How much emphasis shall we place on voca- 
tional training? 

What methods should be employed? 

How much flexibility may be required? 

These questions and many more are con- 
fronting the administrator. 

Equipment is one of the means or set-up of 
environmental conditions which produce or pre- 
vent those changes in human beings with which 
education is concerned. The school administra- 
tor should always keep the education of the 
“whole child” in mind in the selection of equip- 
ment. This would include the physical, mental, 
moral, and social well-being of the child. The 
administrator should also bear in mind the work 
of the classroom; namely, pupil activity and 
teacher activity. The fundamentally important 
working group in any class is the individual. 
These activities can best be obtained by: 

1. Reducing formalism to a minimum. 

2. Giving the schoolroom a natural homelike 
atmosphere. 

3. Providing such physical arrangement of 
the classroom as will bring the individuals into 
a closer social-group contact, and tend to min- 
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imize the child’s feeling of inferiority in respect 
to the teacher. 

4. We should be able to interpret the func- 
tions of the elementary, junior, and senior high 
school in terms of coworking units. 

The superintendent should recognize the 
teacher as an agent working with these environ- 
mental means. Methodology has changed con- 
siderably following our changing philosophy. 
He should further recognize that anything in 
the way of equipment which interferes with in- 
dividual concentration must be regarded as 
detrimental to the basic purposes of the school. 

With these principles in mind, it would seem 
advisable to discontinue as undesirable, fixed 
desks which are not adjustable to the growth 
of the pupils. 

It would seem desirable to furnish the kin- 
dergarten and the first four grades with a com- 
fortable chair and appropriate-sized table. 

The upper grades (junior and senior high 
school) would do well to consider the movable 
type of desk or, where a maximum of flexibility 
is desired and space in the classroom is not at 
a premium, tables and chairs. 

II. A Study of Types of School Desks 

This involves three points of view: child 
health, school administration, and durability. 
From the standpoint of health, three parts of 
all desks must be studied — the desk lid, the 
back support, and the seat — and must be con- 
sidered with regard to their dimensions, shape, 
and color. 

A. Child Health. 


1. The desk lid. 
a) Is the top finished as one piece? 
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b) Is the top dull to prevent reflection of light ? 

c) Is the color restful to the eye? * 

d) Is the underside filled or made smooth? 

e) Is the desk top adjustable to two different angles, 
one for reading and one for writing? 

f) Can the lid be raised and lowered noiselessly ? 

g) Are the edges and corners rounded ? 

h) Is the surface adequate to provide for work with- 
out crowding ? 

i) Is the lever effect reduced to a minimum? 

j) Is the front edge of the desk extending 1% in. 
to 2 in. over the edge of the seat? 

k) Does the lid cover the book box? 

l) Is the lid attached to the frame and also to the 
back of the seat ? 


B. The Back Support. 


. Are all projected edges smooth? 

. Is the back of the seat solid? 

. Is the back rest tipped slightly backward ? 

. Is the use of dowels and screws adequate? 

. Is the color in harmony with the desk? 

. Is the back adjusted to the height? 

. Is the back on a swivel base? 

. Does the back of the seat have the adjustable 
feature ? 

9. Is the adjusting device easily workable and con- 
trolled ? 

10. Does the back seem rugged ? 

11. Is there sufficient room between back posts to 
relieve buttocks from pressure and allow freedom back 
and forth? 

12. Do the back slats run horizontal? 

13. Does the height of the back extend to a point 
just below the shoulder blades? 


C. The Seat. 


1. Is the seat of one piece? 

2. Is the seat saddle-shaped to conform to body 
curves ? 

3. Is the seat tilted back slightly ? 

4. Are the edges and corners rounded ? 

5. Is there sufficient shallowness to prevent pressure 
under the knees? 

6. Is the underside filled or otherwise made smooth ? 

7. Is the seat on a separate unit? 

8. Is it easy to get into and out of? 

9. Does the tilt of the seat vary directly with the 
depth of the seat from front to back edge? 
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III. School Administration (should in- 
clude health lists above) 


. Is the pupil station movable? 
. Is provision made for a book box? 
. Is the finish dull to eliminate reflection of light? 
. Is the color restful to the eye? 
. Is the size of the unit sufficient to provide space 
for working without crowding? 

6. Is the height of the unit suited to needs of pupil? 

7. Will the different sizes accommodate pupils of 
different heights ? 

8. Is the station a box-frame seat ? 

9. Are the pupil stations of simple, pleasing design? 

10. Is the desk free from dust pockets? 

11. Are corners and edges rounded ? 

12. Is there adequate body clearance under desk? 

13. Is book storage sufficient and accessible? 

14. Are the screw holes finished (countersunk) in 
order to prevent tearing of pupils’ clothes? 

15. Is there a groove at the top of the desk for pens 
and pencils? 

16. Does the desk permit easy cleaning of floor? 

17. Is there an automatic self-closing inkwell at the 
upper right-hand corner? 

18. Is the seat a separate unit from the desk? 

19. Does the front edge of desk extend 1% to 2 in. 
over edge of seat? 

20. Is pressed and raised ornamentation avoided ? 

21. Is lever effect reduced to a minimum ? 

22. Is it easy to get in and out of seat? 

23. Is it adjustable in height of desk and seat? 


D. Durability. 


1. Has it a*simple, pleasing design? 

2. Is the surface impervious to hot water and soap? 

3. Is the underside of the seat filled or otherwise 
made smooth? 

4. Is it of box-frame seat construction ? 

5. Do the back slats of the seat run horizontal ? 

6. Is it hard wood, kiln-dried, and thoroughly 
seasoned ? 

7. Are use of dowels and screws adequate? 

8. Are the legs of the chairs spread sufficiently to 
give adequate stability ? 

9. Is there sufficient width between back posts to 
relieve buttocks from pressure ? 

10. Is the desk lid of sufficient thickness to insure 
hard usage? 

11. Is the general ruggedness indicative of long wear? 

12. Is the top of the desk lid and seat finished in 
one piece? 

13. Is the surface of the desk finished with extra 
hard varnish to prevent scratching? 

14. Are the adjustments based on ball-bearing con- 
struction ? 
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How a Unit of Work Develops 7 Grade One 
of a Progressive School 


Samuel Engle Burr, Educational Consultant, Glendale, Ohio, Public Schools 


When a teacher and a group of pupils meet 
together, in a progressive school, for the first 
time at the opening of the school term, the 
teacher has prepared some ideas as to possible 
topics for development into units of work for 
the group. The teacher also has in mind some 
tentative ideas as to how these topics might be 
developed. She has some knowledge as to the 
basic material that may be procured to assist in 
the development of each topic, and she is ready 
to bring into the classroom a judicious selection 
of the appropriate things which may be avail- 
able. 

For example, a first-grade teacher may have 
in mind, as topics for development into units: 
The Dairy Farm from Which We Get Our 
Daily Milk Supply; The Postman Who Brings 
Letters Every Day; Our Pets — Dogs, Cats, 
Ponies, Canaries, Gold Fish, etc.; A Playhouse 
That We Can Have in Our Schoolroom. 

If the first-grade teacher did have these 
topics in mind, she unquestionably has gone to 
the library and hunted up about a dozen pic- 
ture books (not readers) having several series 
of pictures appropriate to some of these sub- 
jects. She has procured some large pictures for 
the bulletin boards, too. She has secured large 
pieces of paper from the supply room, along 
with a supply of show-card paints, various sized 
brushes, colored chalks, etc. A few simple 
games and some pieces of lumber may also be 
made available. The exact materials to be 
secured may vary considerably from year to 
year or from room to room. 


Preparing the Room for Work 


Before school opens — preferably a day or 
two in advance — the teacher will work about 
the room for some time. She will be sure that 
everything is clean and that the janitor has 
done his summer work well. If necessary she 
will call upon the janitor to do some additional 
cleaning. Then she will go about the work of 
making the room a pleasant place in which to 
live for a year. She will spend from six to ten 
hours a day in that room for a period of ten 
months, and it should be just as desirable a 
place for her as is her home. From thirty to 
forty little children will share the classroom 
with her during that time, and it should be just 
as desirable a place as the best home repre- 
sented in the group. She will do what she can 
in arranging the easels, bulletin boards, book 
tables, carpenter bench, piano, and other school 
furniture to best advantage, but she will not 
put up window draperies or curtains, nor will 
she make cretonne covers for chair backs nor 
will she form a library nook. These things will 
very likely be done, even by first-graders, but 
they will be done after the children arrive and 
the children will have a part in it. Usually this 
matter of room arrangement and decoration 
becomes an important part of each unit of 
work and the arrangement and decoration will 
vary according to the needs of whatever unit 
is developing. 

Sometimes I have visited beautiful new 
schools in which the architect has attempted 
to provide all of this decorating on a permanent 
basis. I have seen kindergarten and primary 
rooms with beautifully decorated walls show- 
ing circus parades, Rip van Winkle scenes, 
forest pictures, and similar things, done in 
natural size by fresco painters. If I were the 
teacher in such a room, I would request that 
scaffolding be erected so that the walls (except 
blackboards) might be covered with heavy 





paper on which the children might paint their 
own scenery, which would be in harmony with 
the unit under development and which would 
represent the kind of artwork that the boys 
and girls could do rather than the finished 
product of an adult artist. 


The Opening Day of School 


On the opening day of school, with the room 
appearing rather barren, but with many mate- 
rials available, the first-grade teacher will be 
ready to welcome the children (and their 
mothers) as they arrive. She will talk a little 
with each child and show him some of the 
things in the room. Ordinarily it will be easy 
to let him start working with a paintbrush and 
paper or with chalk on the blackboard or with 
a picture book or a game. On this occasion, the 
teacher will request politely that the mothers 
leave the room as soon as possible so that the 
children will not be dependent upon them. After 
the first week, however, visiting will be en- 
couraged. 

Keeping the children happily engaged in 
whatever reasonable activity catches their fancy 
will be the work of the first half hour. After all 
the children seem to have arrived and after 
some of the mothers have been asked again to 
leave, the teacher will sit down at any conve- 
nient point in the room and start talking with 
those children who seem to be most restless 
or with those who are nearest to her. While 
doing this, she will be watching the others and 
will encourage them to join the discussion group 
as soon as they finish what they have been 
doing, or as soon as they tire of it. 

Very likely this first discussion will start 
with some questions as to where the children 
have been during the summer, what they have 
done and what they have seen. All the time, the 
teacher will be searching for interests. The 
things in the room will be discussed also — and 
what the children have already done with the 
paints, chalk, games, etc. Again the teacher 
is looking for interests. No doubt there will be 
some mention of other rooms or other people in 

the school building. By this time, in almost 


every case, most of the children will have 
joined the discussion group, sitting on the - 
floor or on small movable chairs, grouped in- 
formally about the teacher. By this time, too, 
it will be opportune to take a little trip and 
see what else is in the building. So together 
they will go into the corridor, look into another 
room, see where the principal’s office is, learn 
about the various entrances, locate the boys’ 
and girls’ toilet rooms, perhaps take a walk 
around the lawn or playground. Before the chil- 
dren or the teacher realize it, it will be time 
to go home for lunch. The first session of the 
new school year will be over in a most informal 
and delightful way. To the child it may be the 
most important session of his whole school life, 
for in it he has formed impressions of his class- 
mates, of the teacher, of the building and of 
schoolwork. These impressions may be very 
lasting. And in such an informal situation, with 
an appreciative, happy, alert, and intelligent 
teacher, it is almost inevitable that each child’s 
first ideas of school will be favorable ones. 

Of course the procedure may not run so 
smoothly as one might desire, but the resource- 
ful teacher will be ready for the boy who cries, 
the mother who persists in interfering, and the 
librarian who cannot find a..y picture books. 


Getting the New Unit Started 


By the end of the second day, it is usually 
possible to determine what the chief interest 
of the majority of the class is to be. It may 
not be anything that the teacher had considered. 
lf a gypsy happened to pass by the school with 
a couple of trained bears just before the after- 
noon session of the first day and if a zoo 
happened to be near by so that more bears and 
other wild animals might be seen easily, it 
would be pretty difficult to see anything but 
a wild-animal unit or a circus unit develop in 
that primary classroom. If several of the chil- 
dren had gone to the Yellowstone National 
Park during the previous summer and if others 
had recently seen Indians on reservations in 
Canada or elsewhere, an American Indian unit 
might seem inevitable. 





THE FIRST GRADE AT WORK 


Here several groups of first-grade children are engaged in a variety of constructive activities which include painting, looking 
at picture books, and peeling apples as the first step in preparation for a class party. Characteristic evidences of the activity 
program are the informal grouping of the children, the adaptability of the furniture, the liberal use of blackboard space, and 
the presence in the room of a work bench, an easel, a reading chart rack, and individual lockers for the pupils. 
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THE MORNING CIRCLE AT THE BLACKBOARD = 
In the primary grades, the day’s school work usually starts with a group discussion and conference at the blackboard. The 


children in this picture are holding such a conference with the teacher a member of the group. 
things to be done during the remainder of the day is mapped out at this preliminary conference. 


Let us assume that a field of interest has 
developed in this first grade during the first 
two days of the term. The next job for the 
teacher and the pupils is to plan its develop- 
ment into a unit of work that is worth while, 
and then to carry that plan through to com- 
pletion, with such changes, modifications, and 
additions as may seem desirable as the work 
progresses. 

The planning will be done in a series of 
conferences which will be held each morning, 
or at such other times as seems best. If the 
farm unit has been chosen, the children will 
tell what farms they may visit. They will repeat 
what has been told them at home about farms. 
They will report pictures of farm life in the 
library books. They will suggest having a play 
farm in the room or on the school grounds, with 
buildings, fences, animals, fields, etc. They will 
tell farm stories and paint farm pictures. The 
teacher will remove the pictures and other room 
materials that do not pertain to farm life. 

Just as soon as planning starts, the need for 
writing and reading will become apparent. They 
cannot remember all the details of their plan- 
ning from day to day, unless these are written. 
They cannot find out what the books say about 
farms unless they can read. If a real interest 
in these things has come about — and it does 
come about in the progressive school — there 
is a very powerful motivation back of the be- 
ginning work in reading and writing. Because 
of this powerful motivating force, these chil- 
dren are willing and anxious to use time for 
work in the basic tool subjects. 

Much of the reading material will develop 
in the classroom itself. At the conference 
periods when the whole group sits informally 
around the blackboard, the progress of the 
unit is discussed. Old plans are reviewed; new 
plans are made; progress is reported. The 
pupils furnish the material in sentence form 
and the teacher writes it on the board. Later, 
after the pupils have gone, she copies this 
original material with india ink on large pieces 
of heavy, colored paper so that before long 
there is a good collection of original reading 
charts. Often these reading charts can be com- 
bined with artwork, a child’s painting and some 
reading material being placed on the same 
paper. 

From day to day, materials arrive from the 
homes, or if something is needed, a com- 


Usually quite a program of 


mittee may go to a neighborhood store for it. 
If we have a farm project, there may be some 
large packing boxes to be fashioned into the 
farmhouse, barns, and stables. There may be 
pails full of rich earth for the fields. There will 
be excursions to several farms. Seeds will 
appear in the room and perhaps some chickens, 
rabbits, or even a lamb or a goat. All of these 
things must be discussed and used to advan- 
tage. Stories must be written about them, too. 
Pictures must be painted or drawn. Chickens, 
ducks, cows, horses, etc., may be modeled from 
clay or improvised in wood. Perhaps the farm 
will have a farmer, a farmer’s wife, several 
hired men, and other characters leading to the 
dramatization of farmwork. Every day there 
will be some reading, and new books will come 
from some of the homes. A little bit of number 
work will come into the unit, too, and con- 
siderable physical education, game playing, 
and perhaps some folk dancing. Ordinarily 
there will be much more work proposed than 
can be done, so the group must learn how to 
choose desirable things to do. 


The End of a Unit of Work 


After a time—it may be three weeks or 
three months — interest will begin to lag. The 
buildings will have been completed and painted. 
The available stories will have been read. Play- 
ing farmer will not be such a novelty as before. 
The museum will be full. There will be quite 
a collection of reading charts, spelling words, 
and arithmetic examples. The room will have 
become filled with the whole farm atmosphere 
and feeling. It will be time to summarize the 
unit, discard all the material which has collected 
around it and start again, either with an out- 
growth of the farm unit, as, for example, 
dairying, selling milk, making butter and cheese 
(these may have been included in the farm unit 
itself) or else with some new and free center 
of interest such as the circus or the fire 
department. 

The summary may take any one of many 
forms, such as an original play showing farm 
life, an exhibit of farm materials, an excursion 
to a farm, the reading of farm stories and 
showing of pictures for another class or for the 
parents. It should be a fitting climax to a piece 
of work which has received the attention of 
perhaps thirty children and a teacher over a 
period of from three to twelve weeks. 
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Two Distinct Types of Aims 


During that time, the teacher has been 
a participating member of the group and has 
helped in many ways. 


She has had in mind the development of 


, desirable social attitudes among the children. 


She has watched committees form and has 
shown them how to work. She has encouraged 
the hesitant and nervous children. She has 
provided additional work for those who wanted 
to dominate and show off. She has given praise 
where encouragement was deserved and has 
made it clear that poor work is a handicap to 
the entire group. She has helped the children 
to develop better emotional control and has 
helped them to have a growing sense of moral 
values. She has helped them to form good habits 
of citizenship for the class group. 

The teacher has also studied each individual 
pupil in the group of thirty and has helped each 
one to grow in terms of his possibilities. She 
knows the mental age of each and knows how 
much reading and writing ability each one 
should have for this mental age. She also knows, 
from the use of frequent checks, tests, and 
measures, whether or not each individual’s ac- 
complishment is equal to his ability to accom- 
plish. She has watched and helped each child 
in the development of art ability, art apprecia- 
tion, the use of tools, such as hammer and saw, 
the development of rhythm, tone knowledge, 
and tune memory in music. She has codperated 
with other teachers in the matter of physical 
education, games, and dancing. She has helped 
to provide a situation calculated to develop 
good mental health for each child and for 
herself. 

At the beginning of this article it was said 
that the teacher should have some possible 
units of work in mind before the school starts. 
This is a necessity, and by a judicious choice 
of material for the room, the pupils may come 
to have a real interest in one of the topics 
chosen by the teacher. In conclusion it should 
be said that the teacher should always be ready 
to discard her ideas and to join the pupils on 
some new topic, if they have a good one. 
Further than that, the teacher in the pro- 
gressive school should always have her own plan 
for the next steps in the development of the 
unit from day to day, after it gets under way, 
but she should always be ready to discard her 
plans or revise them in view of what the pupils 
may plan. The best situation comes when they 
do their planning together. 


Why Do We Have Units? 


After all, the unit is merely the form and 
the way by which some basic aims are reached. 
We have units because they require codperative 
planning. If the teacher plans the unit in 
advance or copies it from someone else, the 
pupils lose the socializing values and the devel- 
opment of originality which they get when 
planning for themselves. 

We have units because they allow each in- 
dividual to contribute in his own way and to 
his utmost for the benefit of all. 

We have units because they provide a natural 
motivation requiring more work in the tool 
subjects than can be required by the formal 
school. 

We have units because they make it neces- 
sary to locate new facts and processes and they 
make it necessary to know how to do reference 
work of this sort. 

We have units because they are the natural 
or psychological way to arrange for those learn- 
ings which the child should have, as contrasted 
with the logical arrangement of the formal 
school. 

We have units because they make it possible 
to accomplish more through the efforts of the 
school personnel than can be accomplished in 
any other way. 












School-Finance Status zz the United States 


Situation Becoming Easier and a Brighter Day in Prospect 


Desirous of securing first-hand information as 
to the financial trends in the school field this year, 
over last, prompted a direct inquiry made to the 
several state superintendents of public instruction. 
Thus, the following questions were submitted: 

First, Have you any information to the effect 
that city-school districts have increased rather 
than reduced their appropriations for the ensuing 
school year? 

Second, Do you find any tendency to restore 
reduced salaries to their former basis, or to add 
to the teaching staff for the coming school year? 

Third, Do you find a tendency to plan new 
school structures, or to make additions to old 
buildings, where the need for an enlargement of 
the school plant is becoming apparent? 

Fourth, Do you find any easement in the school- 
finance situation through a readier payment of tax 
obligations and a consequent school budget which 
is reasonably adequate? 


Reports by States 


Alabama. 1. We do not have any evidence that 
city-school districts have increased their appro- 
priations for the coming year. Prospects are that 
these appropriations will remain at about the same 
level as during the current year. 2. There is some 
tendency in cities and counties where salaries have 
been drastically reduced to raise them to the level 
of the state minimum salary schedule adopted dur- 
ing the summer of 1933. This schedule does not 
require that minimum salaries set forth be paid in 
any except equalization. counties and cities. It has, 
however, acted as a powerful lever to help raise 
unusually low salaries in certain other areas. 3. 
There is little, if any, tendency to plan new struc- 
tures or make additions to old ones where the need 
has become apparent except where this can be 
done with P.W.A. funds or other government funds. 
4. There is only a slight easement in the school- 
finance situation. Some delinquent taxes have been 
paid, but the arrears are still numerous. About 60 
per cent of the state appropriations will be paid 
this year. This is somewhat larger than last year, 
due to a favorable court decision safeguarding 
educational trust funds from being diverted to 
other state service. The prospects are that state 
payments will be about 70 per cent of the appro- 
priations for the coming year. Our best estimates 
indicate now that, even with present low level of 
salaries, approximately two and one half to three 
million dollars will be needed next year, in addi- 
tion to funds which will probably be available in 
order to make possible normal terms in all schools. 
—A. F. Harman, State Superintendent. 

Arizona. 1. It appears that there will be some 
increase in appropriations, but most of these will 
remain about the same. There will be some in- 
creases in salaries, but not sufficient to restore 
them to the 1930-31 basis. 2. There will also be 
some further reductions, but probably the larger 
number will maintain their salaries on the year’s 
schedule. 3. We know of no new plans for new 
schools or additions to old buildings. The tendency 
is to hold capital investments to the minimum. 
4. There is an easement to a small degree in the 
school-finance situation in this state. This is 
partially due to the payment of taxes on homes as 
the result of Government Home Loan activity. 
The failure of banks and mines to pay their taxes 
still causes serious financial difficulties in a large 
number of school districts. Incidentally, the banks 
and mines have asked the courts for a reduction 
in valuation before final settlement.—W. H. 
Harless, Director of Research. 

Arkansas. 1. We have no information regard- 
ing increased appropriations. 2. There is only a 
meager tendency toward the restoration of salaries. 
3. There is a tendency in the direction of new 
buildings where federal aid is given. 4. There is 
very little easement in the school-finance situation. 
—W. E. Phipps, State Commissioner of Education. 


Tendency to Restore Salaries 


California. 1. In a number of the largest dis- 
tricts increased budgets are proposed partially to 
assist in restoring miscellaneous educational 


services and administrative and supervisory func- 





tions previously curtailed. 2. There is a tendency 
to restore part of the reduced salaries and also to 
add to the teaching staff. The latter will be largely 
in the major districts. 3. The school-building con- 
structions going on are due to two factors: First, 
to the destruction and damage of school properties 
by the earthquake in the Long Beach area, March 
10, 1933. Second, the passage by the California 
legislature of a measure requiring all new school 
buildings, alterations, and additions to come under 
the State Division of Architecture and to be made 
structurally resistant to earthquake. 4. The school- 
finance situation is improved due in part to the 
elimination of previously required county elemen- 
tary and high-school taxes and substituting in lieu 
thereof augmented state-school appropriations. A 
general 2'4-per-cent state tax goes into the school 
fund. Tax delinquencies continue on a _ rather 
serious scale. Local delinquencies are not as serious 
in the main as during the past two years, but in 
some units amount to as much as 60 per cent of 
the local taxes. — Vierling Kersey, State Superin- 
tendent. 

Colorado. 1. Appropriations have not increased. 
2. There seems to be no further cuts in salaries, 
nor are any being restored to former basis. 3. A 
few new structures have been reported. Not many 
additions. The C.W.A. contributed something to 
school repairs. 4. There seems to be not much 
easement in the school-finance situation. — /nez 
Johnson Lewis, State Superintendent, by Lucy C. 
Auld, deputy. 

Connecticut. 1. It appears that school appro- 
priations for the year have been increased. 2. 
There is a decided tendency toward increased sala- 
ries. 3. Under the impetus given by the Public 
Works Administration, there is considerable con- 
struction work in progress. 4. There has been 
relatively little difficulty due to nonpayment of 
taxes. However, I think this situation is somewhat 
better than it has been. — Roger M. Thompson, 
Supervisor of Research and Finance. 

Delaware. 1. The state has only one city dis- 
trict. As far as I can determine that district pro- 
poses no change in its current appropriation for 
the coming school year. 2. Inasmuch as our appro- 
priations were made on the basis of a two-year 
period and 1934-35 is the second year of the 
period, there is no disposition to restore salary 
schedules. 3. Our 1933 legislature appropriated 
$2,500,000 for new schools and additions where 
found necessary. The extra session this year in- 
creased the appropriation by $375,000 for a high 
school not included in the above. Additions to new 
buildings only. 4. The school-finance situation has 
not changed in Delaware for the past two years 
as the state appropriates about 90 per cent of the 
entire cost of the schools. — H. V. Holloway, State 
Superintendent. 


Planning of New Structures 


Florida. 1. We have no authentic information 
as to increases or reductions in appropriations. 
2. A tendency to restore reduced salaries to their 
former basis is evident. 3. The tendency to plan 
new structures is quite apparent and to add to 
buildings where the need for enlargement prevails. 
4. There is an easement in the school-finance situ- 
ation through the readier payment of tax obliga- 
tions. —W. S. Cawthorn, State Superintendent. 

Georgia. 1. We have no information on appro- 
priations for the ensuing year. 2. We find no ten- 
dency to restore salaries. 3. There is a tendency 
to plan new school buildings and to make additions 
to the old. 4. The C.W.A. and F.E.R.A. have given 
relief. Thus there is an easement of the school 
finance situation. —M. D. Collins, State Superin- 
tendent. 

Idaho. 1. Exact information as to school 
budgets not as yet available. 2. There is apparently 
some slight tendency to increase and a few in- 
stances of continued reductions, also a tendency to 
restore salaries, some in part, some in whole. 
3. Some school-bond issues have failed, others 
have succeeded. 4. On the whole, school districts 
are more generally out of the red than they were 
last year. In some districts, taxes have been paid 
more promptly and completely. The above is based 
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upon general knowledge and not statistical tabula- 
tion. — John W. Condie, State Superintendent, by 
Wiliam W. Gartin, Accountant and Chief Clerk. 

Illinois. 1. There have been some increases in 
the appropriations made by city-school districts. 
2. There has been a tendency in a limited degree 
toward restoring teachers’ salaries. 3. To a certain 
extent new building projects are being planned. 
4. There is some easement in the school-finance 
situation. — Francis G. Blair, State Superintendent. 

Indiana. — Budgets for the school year will not 
be prepared until August. Indications, however, 
are that the situation has eased up somewhat and 
with state support local demands will be helped. 
Budgets will remain practically upon the same level 
for the coming year.— J. Wiliam Bosse, Deputy 
Superintendent. 

Iowa. 1. It is too early to indicate whether or 
not our city-school districts will increase their 
budgets for the coming year. However, in some 
instances, we think this will be done. 2. Quite a 
number of schools are restoring a part of the salary 
reductions previously made. Most of the increases 
will be about 5 per cent, with others going as high 
as 10 per cent. A few districts will restore one or 
more of the teaching positions, although the num- 
ber of districts restoring positions will be less than 
the number of districts restoring part of salary 
reductions. 3. A number of districts are planning 
to erect new buildings. This has been largely stim- 
ulated through the availability of P.W.A. funds. 
4. While there has been some easing up of the 
finance situation, much more improvement is 
needed before we can say that our school budgets 
are reasonably adequate. This is impossible in a 
state which is predominantly agricultural, until 
farm incomes are adjusted to a more adequate 
basis. — Agnes Samuelson, State Superintendent, 
by R. C. Williams, Director of Research. 


Salary Increases in Progress 


Kansas. 1. Reports on increased appropriations 
are not at our command at this-time. 2. Several 
school districts have decided to increase teachers’ 
salaries from 10 to 15 per cent. 3. Very few new 
structures are being planned. 4. The school-finance 
system is not in good shape. Sentiment is being 
created to secure a state equalization fund at the 
next legislature. A redistricting program has been 
set in motion. —W. T. Markham, State Superin- 
tendent. 

Kentucky. 1. My general impression is that 
city districts are not reducing their tax rate. A 
reliable statement cannot be made at this time. 
2. There is a general feeling that salaries have 
been reduced to a minimum, and I feel that there 
is now a tendency to increase them. This tendency 
will not lead to restoring salaries to their former 
basis, but will next year show an increase over the 
current year. The legislature now in extraordinary 
session is expected to afford relief. 3. The requests 
made to P.W.A. authorities now on file call for 
capital outlay of $3,000,000. 4. In some districts 
the tax collections have been better this year than 
they were last, in others the tax delinquencies have 
run as high as 50 per cent. There is a general feel- 
ing in the state that the schools must have better 
support. — F. D. Peterson, Director of Finance. 

Louisiana. 1. There are no city-school districts 
in Louisiana. The schools are financed and admin- 
istered on the parish-unit (county) system. 2. The 
attitude of school boards is to restore salaries to 
their former status as soon as funds for such 
purpose are available. 3. The lack of physical 
school facilities is not a pressing question with us. 
Wherever the need exists there is also the disposi- 
tion of the people to provide the funds required 
to erect additional buildings and classrooms. 4. Our 
school funds have been materially larger this 
session than last, due to the collection of delin- 
quent taxes and a more prompt payment of 1933- 
34 taxes. We are getting through this session in 
pretty good shape on account of federal aid. We 
hope, too, to secure further relief from the legis- 
lature to place our finances upon a reasonably ade- 
quate and permanent basis. — 7. H. Harris, State 
Superintendent. 
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Increases in Budgets Manifest 


Maine. 1. There has been no tendency to 
reduce school appropriations. 2. The tendency has 
been to increase school budgets for the purpose of 
restoring salaries. 3. The tendency to erect new 
buildings or to enlarge old structures is slight. 
There are several new school buildings, which are 
carried through federal aid. 4. The tax situation 
has eased up to a certain extent, so that a larger 
percentage of teachers are receiving their pay than 
was the case a year ago. — Bertram E. Packard, 
Commissioner of Education. 

Maryland. 1. Inthis State, we have only 23 coun- 
ties and the city of Baltimore that levy for schools. 
Four counties were able to reduce their levies but 
the state aid was increased. Baltimore city made 
an increase of $100,000 in its levy. Some of the 
counties were able to increase their school support 
while thirteen counties will probably levy the 
same amount for 1933-34 and 35. 2. In Baltimore 
city, salaries were cut in 1932 by 6% per cent, 
in 1933 by 10 per cent, and in 1934 by 5 per cent. 
Montgomery County is restoring salaries for 1934—- 
35 to the original status before the 10-per-cent cut 
was made. Additions to the staff for increased 
enrollment in elementary schools are made in 
counties which are growing. 3. The only new con- 
struction work is in Baltimore by P.W.A. funds. 
4. The financially poor counties must levy the 
minimum required, in order to receive their share 
of state aid. The several counties have thus far 
met all their obligations largely because of the 
excellent provisions of the school law regarding 
state aid and the requirements for county aid. — 
Albert S. Cook, State Superintendent. 


Many Increases— Few Reductions 


Massachusetts. 1. A summary shows that out 
of 350 cities and towns reporting, 189 increased 
appropriations, 39 remained the same, and 122 
decreased them. Approximately the grand total of 
appropriations for 1934 is the same as it was for 
1933. 2. We find that 62 towns have restored 
salaries and 48 have restored them partially. 2. A 
considerable number of new building projects are 
being undertaken during the present year. 4. I am 
not at all sure that taxes are being paid any more 
readily than was the case a year ago, but the 
attitude of the people with reference to the support 
of the schools has, I think, undergone some change. 
— Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education. 

Michigan. 1. Districts generally have increased 
their appropriations from 10 to 15 per cent for 
next year. 2. There is a tendency to restore 
reduced salaries although we have not sufficient 
funds to accomplish this. 3. C.W.A. funds have 
generally been used to build additions. Building is 
almost out of the question with our tax limitation 
of 15 mills, together with the fact that the limita- 
tion may be increased for only five-year periods. 
4. There is a slight easement in the school-finance 
situation. — Eugene B. Elliott, Director of Re- 
search and Personnel. 

Minnesota. 1. Detailed information not at 
hand, but it would be our opinion that appropria- 
tions are slightly increased. 2. There are indica- 
tions to increase reduced salaries but not a com- 
plete restoration. 3. We do not find a tendency to 
new school structures. Much of this work was 
taken care of by federal funds. 4. The present 
indications are that there will be little or no ease- 
ment in the school-financial situation this year. — 
T. J. Benning, Director, Statistical Bureau. 


No Reductions — Some Increases 


Mississippi. 1. The legislature just adjourned 
appropriated an increase of $600,000 for school 
support. 2. There will be no reductions in salaries 
in any school district this year and there will be 
some increases. 3. Through the C.W.A. we secured 
$3,000,000, which was mainly turned into repairs. 
Our school plants are now in better condition than 
ever before. 4. In many counties, tax payments 
are on the increase and back taxes are being paid. 
— W. F. Bond, State Superintendent. 

Missouri. 1. School districts have not been able 
to increase their appropriations a great deal for the 
coming school year owing to the fact that the high- 
school districts have voted the constitutional limit 
and the amount of funds available for next year 
will be only slightly more than this year. 2. There 
has been a tendency to increase salaries in a large 
number of districts. These have ranged from 5 to 
25 per cent. It is only fair to say that the salaries 
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in these districts were very small last year. 3. Aside 
from the P.W.A. program, school-building projects 
have been few in number. 4. There is a general 
opinion that the school-finance situation is better 
this year than last. There has been a better collec- 
tion of taxes throughout the state and there is a 
much better feeling toward the general financial 
situation. — Charles A. Lee, State Superintendent. 

Montana. 1. It is too early to say anything 
definite as to appropriations. It is my opinion, how- 
ever, gained from conversations with school 
trustees, that our budgets will be a little larger 
this year than heretofore. 2. In some districts, 
salaries for the year 1934-35 have been increased 
from 5 to 10 per cent. This was not a return to 
salaries paid before the depression but rather a 
beginning to restore salaries. 3. The high-school 
enrollment in Montana has increased so greatly 
that some plans for new buildings and additions 
to old buildings are being made. 4. Due to a great 
many federal loans and grain allotments, which 
have been made, the tax collections have been 
better than they have been for some years. The 
newspapers this morning stated that tax delin- 
quents this year amount to 19.9 per cent, which is 
less than has been heretofore. — Elizabeth Ireland, 
State Superintendent. 


Teachers Engaged at Increased Salaries 


Nebraska. 1. There has been a tendency to 
increase rather than to cut school budgets. 2. An 
inquiry directed to 300 school superintendents 
brought replies from 278 stating that 135 schools 
employing 704 teachers have elected their teach- 
ers for 1934-35 at an increased salary. Eight 
schools elected their teachers at a reduced salary. 
High schools, 128 in number, employing 695 teach- 
ers, made increases, while 11 schools employing 62 
teachers, made salary reductions. Some 44 schools 
employing 233 teachers made no changes. Super- 
intendent salaries: 125 salaries increased; 15 
decreased; 26 remained the same. 3. and 4. Unable 
to answer questions at present. — Fuller L. Austin, 
Director of Research. 

Nevada. 1. A good many districts are returning 
by quite a percentage to the appropriation in force 
in 1930-31-32. 2. Many districts have reported an 
increase in salaries in some cases the total cut 
which has prevailed for two years has been 
restored. 3. There is no marked tendency toward 
a normal capital outlay. 4. Many school districts 
are still behind but rigid economy in the past year 
has done much to place districts on a cash basis. 
Release of funds in closed banks would greatly 
relieve the situation. Also because of delinquen- 
cies in tax payments, decreased valuation and 
default of bond interest, the state distributive 
school fund is about six months or $230,000 be- 
hind its school support. — Walter W. Anderson, 
per Amv Hanson, Office Deputy. 

New Hampshire. 1. We have information to the 
effect that city-school districts are increasing rather 
than reducing their appropriations. 2. There is also 
a tendency to restore salaries to a former basis. 
3. There is, however, no marked increase in new 
school-building activities. 4. In answer to the 
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question whether we find any easement in the 
school-finance situation we answer, yes. — James 
N. Pringle, State Commissioner of Education. 

New Mexico. 1. School budgets are now in 
progress of making and it is our feeling that appro- 
priations for the ensuing year will be slightly in- 
creased over the previous year. 2. So far there is 
little indication that salaries are being restored 
to their former basis though the feeling for this 
restoration is being developed and will probably 
bear fruit after this coming school year. Increases 
to the teaching staff will be only those which can- 
not possibly be avoided as our revenues are so 
depleted that normal increases cannot be made. 
3. Our building program is practically at a stand- 
still and only emergency provisions are made to 
meet this phase of schoolwork. 4. It appears that 
tax collections and the meeting of government 
obligations are tending toward normalcy, making 
it possible to look forward to an improvement in 
the school-finance situation. — /. Sanchez, Director, 
Division of Information and Statistics. 

New York. 1. In some instances appropriations 
have been increased and in others reduced. On the 
whole, it would appear that the expenditures for 
1934-35 would be somewhat less than for 1933-34. 
2. There is some tendency to either restore salaries 
to normal basis or to cease the cutting. There is 
little indication to add to the teaching staff. 
3. There is very little activity in the school-build- 
ing field. Some districts are planning to avail them- 
selves of federal assistance. 4. So far, there is little 
indication of any easement in the school-finance 
situation. The state-aid program inaugurated by 
New York has been a material factor in steadying 
the school-finance situation. While the state-aid 
appropriation for the past year fell short of the 
state-aid program by about 10 per cent, New York 
still distributed approximately somewhat over 
$100,000,000 to the school districts of the state. 
This has been the salvation of our schools. — A. D. 
Simpson, Assistant Commissioner of Finance. 


Large Construction Plans in Hand 


North Carolina. 1. We have a state-wide, state- 
supported eight months’ school term with an appro- 
priation of $16,000,000 out of the state treasury 
for the operation of this term. Local communities, 
such as city administrative units, have authority 
under the law to vote supplementary taxes. There 
is no general movement to vote these taxes this 
year. 2. There is no way to restore reduced salaries 
except through supplementary local taxation or 
through federal aid. 3. Through P.W.A. the plans 
are to construct about $5,000,000 worth of school 
buildings this year. 4. Back taxes levied prior to 
this year are being paid better than heretofore. No 
ad valorem taxes were levied in 1933-34 for the 
support of the schools except in seven districts 
that voted a supplementary tax.— 4A. T. Allen, 
State Superintendent. 

North Dakota. 1. There is no noticeable in- 
crease in appropriations due to taxpayers associa- 
tion, which have reduced valuations. 3. There are 
tendencies toward the construction of new school 
buildings and additions to old ones. 4. There is 
some easement in the school-finance situation. This 
has been largely helped by the efforts of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank in refinancing loans through which 
process taxes are paid. — Arthur E. Thompson, 
State Superintendent. 

Ohio. 1. City-school districts have decreased 
rather than increased their appropriations. Further 
reductions of approximately one third in current 
operating expenses are due because of the 10-mill 
tax limitation, which becomes effective January 1, 
1935. 2. There has been some tendency to restore 
salaries but the procedure is not general. Two cities 
have taken such action, while 800 to 900 other 
districts have made further reductions. 3. At no 
time since 1920 has there been so little school- 
building construction. 4. The school-finance situ- 
ation has become more acute. Approximately 70 
per cent of the school districts of the state will 
be unable to make a levy for current operation 
inside of the limitation after January 1, 1934.— 
D. H. Sutton, Supervisor of School Finance in 
Child Accounting. 


Budgets Will Remain the Same 


Oregon. 1. School districts are now in process 
of preparing budgets. It would seem that they will 
remain approximately the same. 2. A few school 
boards have increased salaries slightly above the 
low level. I know of no districts inclined to raise 
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salaries to the levels of three or four years ago. 
There is no observable tendency to increase teach- 
ing staff. 3. About 14 school districts have applied 
for federal loans for new building projects. Most 
of these are still pending. 4. Because ot a new tax 
collection law, permitting quarterly payments, 
there were comparatively heavy tax payments in 
March. They were made mainly by corporations 
and other large taxpayers. The balance of the year 
will show heavy delinquencies. —C. A. Howard, 
State Superintendent. 

Pennsylvania. Sufficient data is not at command 
of the state department to enable proper reply to 
the questions asked.—J. Y. Shambach, Chief, 
Child Accounting and Statistics. 

Rhode Island. 1. Appropriations reached rock 
bottom last year. Most school committees in draft- 
ing new budgets have been confronted with higher 
prices for tuel, textbooks, and supplies of all 
kinds. Some school authorities have estimated this 
increase at 25 per cent. 2. Salaries were not 
reduced in rural towns. In other towns and cities, 
there is a disposition to restore part or all of the 
previous reductions made. Statistics show that the 
teaching staff has been reduced by 1% per cent. 
It is becoming apparent that there must be an 
increase in the number of teachers employed. 3. 
The P.W.A. has stimulated interest in schoolhouse 
construction. Some districts have availed them- 
selves of government aid, while others have 
proceeded upon independent lines. 4. All salaries 
deferred June, 1933, were met by October, 1933. 
At present, only two towns are reported in arrears 
for teachers’ salaries. The state has been fortunate 
in its tax collections. Not more than 5 per cent 
have defaulted. — Walter E. Ranger, Commissioner 
of Education. 


Some New Building Operations 


South Dakota. 1. There are three or four city 
schools that have increased their appropriations 
for the ensuing school year. 2. There is as yet no 
tendency to restore salaries to their former basis. 
I know of a few instances where the teacher staff 
has been increased, where it was previously re- 
duced. 3. South Dakota did not do the amount of 
building under the P.W.A. that we had hoped for. 
Sioux Falls high school is to get a $600,000 addi- 
tion. The Groton City schools are to be housed in 
a brand new $125,000 building next year. Many of 
the schools did avail themselves of C.W.A. project 
releases by redecorating the interior of school 
buildings, landscaping, providing playgrounds, and 
athletic facilities. 4. This drought-stricken area 
has evidenced no easement in the school-finance 
situation, nor the tax situation. Our city schools, 
as a whole, are better situated than are our consoli- 
dated schools, and most of the rural schools in the 
western river country.— R. W. Kraushaar, High 
School Supervisor. 

South Carolina. 1. No tendency toward in- 
creases. 2. Federal funds were received by about 
one-third of the rural-school districts. 3. Little 
planning for new school buildings. 4. Tax collec- 
tions, both present and past, are good.—dH. L. 
Fulmer, Director, Division Information and 
Research. 

Tennessee. 1. We have no information regard- 
ing increased appropriations. 2. Nor do we find 
any tendency to restore salaries to their former 
basis. 3. There is a tendency to plan new school 
buildings and make additions to old structures. 
4. In answer to the question whether there is any 
easement in the school-finance situation through a 
readier payment of tax obligations we answer in 
the affirmative. —J. A. Roberts, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education. 


Tendency Toward Increased Budgets 


Utah. 1. There is a general tendency in the 
direction of increased budgets. 2. A number of dis- 
tricts have increased salaries slightly. 3. A num- 
ber of communities have availed themselves of the 
P.W.A. support. Some districts are proceeding to- 
ward new structures without that support. 4. The 
per cent of tax collections is slightly lower than 
last year. The discount allowed for prepayment 
of taxes is being taken advantage of by the larger 
corporations and there are now in excess of a 
million dollars paid of 1934 taxes. Owing to the 
drouth conditions, there will be a falling off of 
rural and farm property tax.— Charles H. Skid- 
more, State Superintendent. 

Vermont. 1. Some school districts have in- 
creased appropriations for the coming year. There 
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have been very few, if any reductions. 2. The city 
of Burlington has restored teachers’ salaries to reg- 
ular schedule. Other places are giving increases 
for next year. Tendency is to hold present levels 
or to increase them. Some will employ additional 
teachers. 3. Several communities are improving 
school buildings, modernizing lighting, etc. Several 
new buildings are under construction. 4.- Tax situ- 
ation improved slightly over previous year. — 
Francis L. Bailey, Commissioner of Education. 


Architects Drawing School Plans 


Virginia. 1. City-school systems have tended to 
increase rather than reduce appropriations for the 
ensuing year. 2. There is a tendency to restore re- 
duced salaries to former basis. 3. The tendency in 
the direction of new school buildings is definite. We 
have put a number of additional architects to draw- 
ing plans and preparing specifications for build- 
ings. 4. We find very definitely a reasonable 
amount of easement in the school-finance situation, 
in that taxes are being paid more readily. — Sidney 
B. Hall, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Washington. 1. The budgets of city schools will 
be slightly increased this year. 2. There is a ten- 
dency to restore teachers’ salaries, though they 
cannot be restored to former basis. In a few in- 
stances the staff membership will be increased 
because of the necessity of larger enrollment. 3. 
Comparatively few buildings will be constructed in 
any of our cities. Under the C.W.A. assistance, 
many of the old buildings have been painted, 
calcimined, and generally improved. 4. School 
finances tend to be better because of improvement 
in tax payments. Considerable delinquent taxes 
have been paid during the past six months, due 
to encouraging provision which was passed by the 
legislature. —N. D. Showalter, State Super- 
intendent. 

West Virginia. 1. City-school districts have not 
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increased appropriations. In fact, we have com- 
plete county units since last year. 2. The salary 
schedule for the minimum was reduced for the 
year 1933-34, but the legislature of 1934 restored 
the former schedule to take effect beginning with 
July 1, 1934. 3. Yes, we have done quite a bit of 
combining. In fact, we eliminated 920 rooms and 
1,100 teachers last year. 4. I cannot say that we 
have found much relief in school finances. this 
year but we hope to secure this relief as soon as 
our sales tax and other revenue measures get in 
full swing. —L. V. Cavins, Director, Division of 
Research. 


More Increases Than Reductions 


Wisconsin. 1. While there are a few districts 
that have reduced, there are three times as many 
that have increased their appropriations. Greater 
optimism prevails. 2. A few places have cut sala- 
ries once more, but from five to six times as many 
have restored a part of the cuts they made in the 
past. 3. There seems to be a tendency to build 
additions to old buildings. I do not find much in 
the way of new buildings. 4. There is some ease- 
ment in the financial situation. There are quite a 
few communities where the taxes were paid nearer 
to the 100 per cent than for the two years previous. 
— John Callahan, State Superintendent. 

Wyoming. Most school districts will operate 
next year on or about the same budget they have 
during the present year. 2. Three towns have in- 
creased salaries. A few schools have added home 
economics and a few have reinstated this study. 
3. There is no tendency to make any capital outlay 
of any kind. 4. The assessed valuation will again 
be lower next year. Thus, all school revenues will 
show a decrease. However, Wyoming people have 
kept up payments of their taxes in a rather sur- 
prising way. — Katherine A. Morton, State Super- 
intendent. 


The School Census 
and the New Social Responsibility 


Arch O. Heck, Columbus, Ohio 


The “rugged” individualist has had his day. No 
longer can he with safety “damn” the public; no 
longer will charity or the dole recompense an alert 
social order for the crimes committed against it 
by those who would profit at the expense of the 
many. Business is being forced to make an account- 
ing; no longer can stockholders hope to profit if 
thousands are to suffer. Farmers, the most rugged 
of individualists, are beginning to recognize the 
need for codperation. All groups are beginning to 
see that each profits only as others profit. This 
sense of social responsibility has gradually gained 
ground during the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury; during the past four years its acceptance has 
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developed at a constantly accelerated pace which is 
culminating in the flood of governmental regula- 
tions and agencies established in 1933 and 1934 
for the purpose of bringing better times to all in- 
dividuals within our social order. 


Child Labor Regulations 


One of the most important of these regulations 
is that provision of the NRA codes which pro- 
vides that youths under 16 years of- age shall not 
be employed. Such sweeping regulations could prob- 
ably not have been secured by legislative action for 
years; at least all efforts to secure federal and even 
state legislation protecting children from the grasp- 
ing, profit-making employers of the past have been 
spasmodic and generally ineffective. Although Con- 
gress by an overwhelming vote passed a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution making it consti- 
tutional for Congress to pass laws governing child 
labor, only six states voted favorably during the 
first eight years following congressional approval. 
An examination of various state laws governing 
child labor, moreover, shows numerous deficiencies 
and weaknesses. 

Within the past year and a half, fourteen more 
states have approved the child-labor amendment; 
the trend is distinctly in the direction of recogniz- 
ing our social responsibility for protecting the 
childhood of America. We are no longer willing 
that children be put to work at 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
and 15 years of age. This prohibition to work car- 
ries with it implications which, if carried out, will 
profoundly affect our social order. The intent of 
this regulation is clearly not for the purpose of 
creating loafers; the most enthusiastic advocate of 
child-labor legislation would decry such a move. 
Children should and will continue to assist their 
parents outside of school hours; they will have 
work to do at school. Child-labor legislation aims 
at protecting the child from long hours and danger- 
ous work; it aims at preventing continuous labor 
at ages when children need a chance to develop 
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physically, mentally, morally, and socially if they 
are to be of maximum usefulness later in life. 


The Implications 


For the schools, this means that all children 
under 16, at least, should attend school; if idle- 
ness is not to result, our school systems must not 
only provide an adequate program of studies to 
meet the needs of all children but they must take 
those measures which will make it less possible for 
the ignorant to miss school and for the selfish to 
keep children out of school. This can only be done 
when measures are set up whereby every child 
within a given district is known, his address known, 
and his age known; these data ought to include 
such facts as the child’s school progress, mental 
ability, and physical condition. Such information 
will help the school to secure prompt and regular 
attendance at school; it will assist the school in 
making better provision for unusual cases; and it 
will be of continual service to local social agencies 
in providing the medical, physical, and social care 
which all children need if they are to develop prop- 


erly. 
The School Census 


The school census, as developed in recent years, 
is the school’s implement for providing these data. 
The census, or enumeration as it is sometimes 
called, was originally used as a basis for distribut- 
ing state school funds. As a result, the census has 
consisted merely of a head count to determine 
numbers. The census was taken at stated intervals 
and the results rarely, if ever, used after this 
determination was made. With the coming of com- 
pulsory school-attendance legislation there arose a 
need for accurate data concerning the district’s 
child population; the need became increasingly 
evident as soon as machinery began to be set up 
for enforcing attendance legislation. Many dis- 
tricts tried to utilize the voluminous census sheets 
upon which children’s names had been listed, as a 
means of discovering who should be in school, but 
the work involved was laborious and very inaccur- 
ate. 

The Continuous School Census 


Almost immediately the suggestion was made 
that a continuous record should be kept of all 
children within the district. It was suggested that 
if the name, address, age, and grade, at least, 
could be had of every child, and if this record 
could be constantly kept accurate and up-to-date, 
it would be easy to enforce the compulsory-attend- 
ance law. Such a record, moreover, would be valu- 
able, it was suggested, to all social-service organ- 
izations outside the schools which might wish to 
be of aid to children who were physically or soci- 
ally handicapped. 

A recent survey of school-census practices in 
cities of 100,000 population or more throughout the 
United States showed that Minneapolis reported 
the establishment of its continuous census as early 
as 1900. This was just at the end of the first de- 
cade wherein a very serious attempt had been made 
to enforce compulsory school-attendance legisla- 
tion. Twelve years later Somerville, Massachusetts, 
and Newark, New Jersey, started such a census. 
Only eight cities reported a continuous school cen- 
sus previous to the world war. Since 1920, 23 more 
cities have established a school census of this type; 
18 of these have been established within the past 
decade. Two other cities reported such a census 
but did not state when it had been started. 

Out of the 75 cities reporting, therefore, 33 at 
present maintain a continuing school census; of 
this number at least 23 of them, or 69.6 per cent, 
did not start it until two years after the close of 
the world war. Just what effect the information, 
concerning the lack of education and the poor 
health of Americans which was gleaned from the 
draft, had upon the establishment of these newer 
methods of accounting for children we do not 
know; we do know that the draft data pointed to 
serious flaws in the school program as well as in 
our general program of public health; we also 
know that many of the big school surveys of that 
period were pointing to the necessity of maintain- 


- ing a continuous census if we were to be sure that 


all children within the districts were to be assured 
of an equal opportunity physically and education- 
ally. 

With one exception none of the 75 cities report- 
ing had ever started the continuous census and 
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later abandoned it. In the one instance reported, 
the discontinuance was due to no dissatisfaction 
with a census of that type; the legislature passed 
a law discontinuing any type of school census. The 
fact that when a city once establishes a continuous 
census, it continues to use it, would seem to be 
significant. 


The School Census at Present 


The survey embraced only the 93 cities within 
the United States having populations of 100,000 
and more. Of the 75 which responded, 67, or 90.5 
per cent of this group, have a census. 

Twenty-seven of them reported a continuous 
census; six others have a continuous census but 
reported that they also make a yearly house-to- 
house canvass to assist in keeping the census up-to- 
date. It is quite likely that a great many other 
cities with a continuous census make the annual 
count as one means of keeping the census contin- 
uous. 

Thirty-four cities maintain a census but do not 
pretend to have it continuously up-to-date. The 
intervals at which head counts are made range 
from annual counts to five-year periods. St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Missouri, Richmond and Nor- 
folk, Virginia, and Atlanta, Georgia, reported the 
five-year periods; New Orleans makes the count 
every four years, Louisville every three years, and 
Chattanooga, Birmingham, and Des Moines every 
two years. The remaining 24 cities make the count 
annually. 


How Census Data Are Filed 


Of the 67 cities reporting a census, 36 use the 
individual census cards; two reported the use of 
family cards. It is almost the universal practice 
for cities, which maintain a continuous census, to 
use a census card for recording and filing census 
data. With two exceptions all cities reporting the 
use of sheets and books exclusively do not main- 
tain a continuous census. Occasionally a city uses 
cards and sheets, or cards and books, or sheets and 
books, or a family card for the master file and 
individual cards for the regular working file. 

The most frequent method of filing cards is to 
have names arranged alphabetically. Sometimes 
this was done with the city as a unit; sometimes 
the school district served as the unit; and some- 
times filing was done by special census districts. 
Many cities used two files or two lists of names; 
files were arranged alphabetically for the city and 
alphabetically by school districts; sometimes an 
alphabetical file was kept and also a street file; 
one city had cards filed by city “squares.” Where 
two card files were kept, the family card occasion- 
ally served as the master file and the individual 
cards for the local district file. 


Comments by City School Officials 


Houston says that the “Census is kept up-to- 
date during the year for transfers, new entries, 
withdrawals, etc. School enrollment is checked 
across the census file; those not in school are in- 
vestigated. The annual census in March is checked 
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across office census records.” While not claiming a 
continuous census, Houston seems to be taking 
many of the steps necessary to maintaining such a 
school census. Washington, which is not listed as 
having a continuous census, says, “You are advised 
that a census of all children between the ages of 
3 and 17 is made annually during the summer 
months, and is kept up-to-date during the school 
year.” 

Other cities reporting a continuous census, more- 
over, take an annual head count. Spokane reports 
that “transfers go through the attendance office 
and cards of pupils moving away are put in ‘dead’ 
file. New census taken yearly.” Flint, which reports 
a continuous census, says, “We have a yearly cen- 
sus which serves as a check on the continuous cen- 
sus.” Cleveland says, “We have been conducting a 
continuous census since 1924 and have been mak- 
ing, in addition, an annual enumeration. This cen- 
sus is taken by the attendance officers plus an 
auxiliary force recruited for a short time for that 
purpose. The records are kept on census cards; 
two files, one arranged by street and number, and 
the second arranged alphabetically.” 

Other cities which did not have a continuous 
census stated that they hoped to have one soon 
and that steps were under way to get it started. 
Dayton, Ohio, reported, “We are revising our child- 
accounting system at present, preparatory to hav- 
ing a continuous census. We hope to have the work 
completed and our new system in operation within 
a few months.” 

On the whole these comments are very illumin- 
ating. Thirty-three cities of the seventy-five defi- 
nitely report that they maintain a continuous cen- 
sus; others are proposing to establish one soon. In 
addition a great many cities which do not have 
such a census are clearly doing a great many things 
which are involved in maintaining such a census. 
Evidence points clearly in the direction of a 
realized need for the continuous census if society 


is to properly care for and properly educate its 
youth. 


Recommendations for City School 
Census 


If child-labor prohibition until 16 is to be gen- 
erally accepted, and we believe it should be, the 
school must accept the responsibility of providing 
an educational program which will adequately meet 
the needs of all youth until that age; if this is 
done, society must take the steps necessary to 
assure every child an opportunity to profit by this 
program. This will require an exact accounting of 
all children from birth until at least 18 years of 
age. 

Every school district, rural and urban, through- 
out the United States should, therefore, maintain 
a continuing school census of all children from 
birth until they reach their eighteenth birthday. In 
order that sufficient data may be had concerning 
each child, the individual instead of the family 
census card is recommended. In order that data 
may be as usable as possible the census card is 
recommended instead of sheets or books for the 
permanent filing of these data. 

Two card files are needed in the larger cities; 
one will be the “master” or “finding” file; the 
other will be the working file. The working file will 
be divided into a preschool file, a post-school file, 
an active file, and a dead file; the preschool file 
will contain the names of all children too young 
to enroll in school; the post-school file will con- 
tain the names of all children of census age but 
who have legally been excused from school: the 
active file will contain the names of all children 
actually enrolled in school (the assumption is that 
every child of compulsory-attendance age, unless 
legally excused, will automatically be enrolled in 
school); the dead file will contain the names of 
children who have died, who have passed the 
census-age limit, and who have moved from the 
district. 

The house-to-house canvass, when made, should 
take place during September; the teachers should 
make the canvass assisted by the attendance offi- 
cers. It has been found possible to make such a 
canvass in a city of approximately 250,000 be- 
tween three o’clock and five o’clock of some after- 
noon; it is recommended, therefore, that teachers 
be granted a half school day, or as much of a half 
day as is found necessary to make it. Properly ad- 

(Concluded on Page 77) 
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BOLIVAR CENTRAL SCHOOL, BOLIVAR, NEW 
Carl C. Ade. Architect, Rochester. New York. 





The Bolivar Central School Building 


J. F. Whitford, Principal 


The movement for the establishment of cen- 
tral schools in the State of New York found its 
inception in the determination of the country 
folks and of the villages to provide for their 
children all of the educational advantages en- 
joved in the large urban areas. The movement 
for the central schools has brought with it an 
appreciation of the fact that the school building 
is an important factor in the development of the 
educational program, and teachers and adminis- 
trative heads cannot carry on their work with 
effectiveness in any but a well-planned and 
well-appointed building. In most communities 
the central school is a monument to the leader- 
ship of the school boards who have aroused 
public opinion, harmonized conflicting interests, 
carried the burden of the necessary campaign 
for new taxes and bonds, and kept alive the de- 
sire for better educational and social standards. 

The new school building at Bolivar, New 
York, is the result of determined leadership ex- 
ercised by the Bolivar board of education, con- 
sisting of A. L. Shaner, president; C. J. Amad- 
en, secretary; Charles A. Chipman, vice-presi- 
dent; Nelson Wightman, L. A. Champlin, 
Lucien Lewis, and later Clair Rigby and Miss 
Mary McDermott. The Bolivar Central School 
serves the city of Bolivar and the rural districts 
in three adjoining townships. The vote leading 
to the erection of the building was carried by a 
5 to 1 poll of the taxpayers. 

The new school plant is located in the village 
driving park, which has been transformed into 
® Campus and community recreation center of 
nearly twelve acres. The site is readily accessible 
to the main highways and to the homes in the 
village. 

The School 

The school, which is fully accredited, is con- 
ducted under the educational program required 
by the New York State Education Department. 
\ kindergarten, sixteen classes for grades one to 
six, a junior-high-school group, a senior-high- 
school group, and a postgraduate department 
are included in the present organization. The 





high school grants diplomas in five general types 
of courses — college preparatory, science, com- 
mercial, homemaking, and art. Modern educa- 
tional practices are employed in all departments 
and carefully considered programs of testing, 
homogeneous grouping, guidance, and extracur- 
ricular activities are in operation. During the 
winter months especially the building has been 
used by adults as a community center. Groups 
use the gymnasium, the auditorium, the shops, 
and homemaking department, the music room, 
etc. 

Nine busses carry rural children to and from 
the school, and there has been no failure of the 
transportation even in the stormiest weather. 


The Building 
The building is three stories high, with a base- 
ment under all portions; and with additional 


coal bins and a transformer room located in 
underground compartments outside the main 
walls. 

The design of the exterior and of the main 
corridors and of the auditorium is colonial. The 
bearing walls are brick, with exterior facing of 
red tapestry brick and Morris cast-stone trim. 
The trim is limited to the dignified columns at 
the two front entrances, which are arranged to 
give access directly to the main auditorium and 
to the elementary school. The construction is 
semifireproof, with corridors and stairs of con- 
crete, brick masonry walls, and steel trusses in 
the gymnasium and auditorium floor and roof, 
and fireproof doors at all danger points. The 
stairways are separated as far as possible. They 
have been planned not only with the idea of 
rapid movement of the pupils for change of 
classes, but also for rapid exit in case of fire or 
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Carl C. Ade, Architect, Rochester, New York. 


panic danger, and eliminate the need for outside 
fire escapes. 

The main instructional room of the basement 
is the gymnasium, measuring 60 by 82 ft., and 
fitted with portable bleachers for 600 persons. 
Adjoining are locker and dressing rooms, and 
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offices for the physical instructors. On the same 
floor there is a lunchroom, measuring 22 by 
83 ft., with a kitchen adjoining; also the boiler 
room; space for the electrical apparatus, the 
water supply, and the janitor’s supplies: various 
storage and apparatus rooms, etc. An interesting 
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feature consists of two retiring rooms for men 
and women, to be used by adults and located 
near the auditorium-gymnasium stairs. These 
rooms include toilets and washrooms. 


First and Second Floors 


The first floor includes four standard class- 
rooms for elementary grades; a homemaking 
suite consisting of a cooking room with storage 
room adjoining, a sewing room, and a model 
flat. A kindergarten located in the southwest 
corner of the building has a separate entrance, 
coat room, and a toilet room. Similarly, the 
medical-inspection room at the northwest 
corner of the building has a separate entrance, 
a waiting room, and two toilets. 

The shop courses offered by the school are 
housed in a large well-lighted and fully equipped 
room, measuring 22 by 50 ft., with an outside 
entrance large enough to admit automobiles 
used for repair and study. Adjoining the shop at 
one end is a classroom which serves for mechan- 
ical drawing and study; at the other end there 
is a finishing and store room. On this floor also 
there are various storerooms for supplies, boys’ 
and girls’ toilets, etc. 

The second floor has as a main feature the 
auditorium, measuring 60 by 82 ft., with a seat- 
ing capacity of 900 and a stage ample for all 
school exercises. It follows the general plan of 
the famous Eastman Theater in Rochester and 
has been carefully planned with acoustical 
panels, etc., for controlling all sound effects. 
Another interesting room on this floor, which is 
fitted with a small stage, serves for classes in 
public speaking, student-organization groups, 
etc. 
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The Third Floor 


The balcony of the audi‘orium, with its pic- 
ture projection booth, is en‘ered from the third 
floor. On this floor there are laboratories for 
biology, science, and chemistry, four large class- 
rooms, three recitation rooms, an art depart- 
ment, a library, and a large study hall. A small 
room for student organizations, a_ teachers’ 
room, and various storerooms, etc., are also 
located here. 

The building contains a number of unique 
features of design, construction, and equipment 
which make for efficiency and economy. Class- 
rooms and other instructional space have plas- 
tered walls and ceilings; classrooms have maple 
floors; the auditorium has linoleum walkways 
set in cement floor, the gymnasium and upper 
corridors have floors of duralithic material, the 
toilet rooms and the main corridor have red 
tile floors. 

The building is heated by means of low-pres- 
sure boilers, operated with automatic stokers. 
The classrooms, shops, and other instructional 
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BOLIVAR CENTRAL SCHOOL 
areas are fitted with unit ventilators, and a cen- 
tral fan supplies fresh air to the gymnasium 
and the auditorium. 

The classrooms, the auditorium, and the gym- 
nasium may be heated separately as conditions 
of use require. Automatic temperature control 
is arranged to keep the rooms at 68 or 70 de- 
grees during class hours and at 50 or 60 degrees 
at all other times. 
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The plumbing is of the heavy-duty school 
type. Toilet partitions are metal; shower parti- 
tions are marble. The electrical equipment in- 
cludes power lines for the shop machinery and 
science laboratories. Complete lighting, pro- 
gram clocks and bells, intercommunicating tele- 
phones, and a fire-alarm system are installed. 

The athletic field has been cleared, and a 
spectators’ stand has been erected east of the 
school building. Tennis courts have been com- 
pleted. In addition to the trees on the site, 
twenty large maples have been planted on two 
sides of the campus and four rows of umbrella 
catalpas have been set along the sides of the 
main approaches. Conservative shrubbery has 
been planted adjacent to the building. 

The building and site cost less than $500,- 
000. Grading, landscaping, the athletic field, 
and the complete equipment have brought the 
outlay up to $560,000. 

The architect was 
Rochester. 


Mr. Carl C. Ade, of 
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SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

During the month of May, 1934, a total of 226 
school projects were undertaken in the 37 states east 
of the Rockies. According to Dodge, these buildings 
involved contracts amounting to $10,389,900. 

In 11 states west of the Rockies, 19 new school 
buildings were put under contract, and the total cost 
for 17 of these buildings will be $2,038,331. 

Of all of the school buildings put under contract 
during May, 66 were projects started through PWA, 
and 4 through FERA. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 
During the month of May, 1934, bonds for capital 
outlay were issued by school districts in the amount 
of $2,866,850. Refunding bonds and short-term notes 
were issued in the sum of $931,098. This latter financ- 
ing represents a decided improvement in the general 
school-finance situation. 


4 Privately supported free-tuition schools of the 
country would be permitted to benefit from an appro- 
priation of $500,000,000 of federal relief funds for 
allotment to states, territories, and the District of 
Columbia, under a bill introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Representative Chase, of Minne- 
sota. The bill would provide funds to assist in the 
maintenance of schools of less than college grade 
throughout the country. 
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UNIVERSITY DEMONSTRATION HIGH SCHOOL. MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA 


Davis & Dunlap. Architects. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


A Model Demonstration High School 


The University Demonstration High School for West Virginia University 


A number of circumstances have combined 
to make the new building of the Demonstration 
High School for the University of West Virginia 
a building of unusual interest. The school serves 
three rural-school districts in close proximity to 
Morgantown and without high-school facilities 
of their own; it enjoys the advantages of an 
exceptional staff of trained and experienced 
teachers under the direction of a university 
group of professional supervisors; it has a 
forward-looking instructional program which is 
under constant revision and which involves 
valuable instructional experimentation. 


The History of the Building 


The erection of the building was made pos- 
sible by a plan originating in the mind of Dr. 
J. N. Deahl and terminating in a legislative act, 
in April, 1927, enabling the Cass, Grant, and 
Union districts, near Morgantown, to assist in 
the construction and equipment of a high-school 
building on the lands of West Virginia Univer- 
sity, by laying a levy of twenty-five cents dur- 
ing two years in each of the districts, to assist in 
the erection and equipment of a high school. 
The voters of the districts approved, by a good 
margin in the general election of November, 
1928, the laying of the tax levies. The General 
Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation 
contributed a sum equal to that raised by the 
two annual levies of the districts. 

The residents of these rural districts had been 
without high-school facilities and were inter- 
ested in sharing in the establishment of a con- 
solidated high school at a low cost. The Gen- 
eral Education Board was interested in the in- 
vestment of its funds which offered unusual pos- 
sibilities in teacher-training in a consolidated 
rural school with a typical unselected group of 
high-school pupils. As a laboratory to meet the 


requirements for training high-school teachers, 
the project was attractive to the state since it 
was obtaining, without any cost to the state in 
construction and at a very low cost of main- 
tenance, a modern and serviceable building on 
the campus of the State University. 

The school is unique in organization, spirit, 
purpose, and operation. It has been made pos- 
sible by the codperative enterprise of three in- 
teresting groups and is mutually advantageous 
to each. The pupils of the school are drawn 
from the numerous one-teacher and a_ few 
graded rural schools in three typical West Vir- 
ginia rural districts. For demonstration and ex- 
perimental purposes a student body is furnished 
ideally suited to train teachers for exactly the 
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type of school into which a large percentage o! 
them will go into service. 

The school is located on what is commonly 
known as the crest of Observatory Hil] or Uni- 
versity Heights, overlooking the city of Mor- 
gantown and commanding a view unsurpassed 
for beauty. The site lends itself admirably both 
for landscaping and for the development of 
playgrounds and recreational facilities. 


The Teaching and Learning Ideals 


Mr. G. H. Colebank, principal of the school, 
has prepared the following outline of some of 
the underlying philosophy of 
learning in the school: 


teaching and 
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GENERAL VIEW OF BUILDING, UNIVERSITY DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, MORGANTOWN. WEST VIRGINIA 
Davis & Dunlap, Architects, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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1. The University Demonstration High School came 
into being to serve the State of West Virginia. Four 
groups working in the school with the general aim “to 
improve education in West Virginia” are cared for as 
follows: 

a) Students are given freedom to develop all capac- 
itv which nature has given them. This opportunity for 
development is furthered by teachers who (1) provide 
desirable learning situations; (2) remove impediments 
to growth. 

b) Student teachers are given opportunity to study 
student needs and learn how best to provide for these 
needs by: (1) finding suitable subject matter; (2) 
planning and carrying out learning experiments; (3) 
directing student-initiated learning activities. 

c) High-school teachers find opportunity to dem- 
onstrate the best teaching procedures, and to collect 
criticisms and suggestions from students of education. 
Teachers have opportunity to direct and codperate in 
experiments to find better ways of learning. 

d) Supervisors are furnished a living laboratory in 
which to carry on studies. 

2. The leaders of this school believe that men are 
moved more by what they like than by what they 
understand. For this reason the appreciation type of 
teaching is given a prominent place in the University 
Demonstration High School. It is desired that students 
who leave the school wilt find the best in music, liter- 
ature, and art so satisfying that they will make it a 
part of their adult lives. Experiences with good school 
citizens will develop an appreciation of the good 
citizen; experience over a period of four years with 
teachers who are learners will develop a scientific atti- 
tude toward all problems. 

The school cannot and should not be a section of 
outside life. In the school pupils will live more inten- 
sively than elsewhere; they will be protected from 
certain problems of adult life that they may develop 
more fully. 

3. In secondary schools we are dealing with adoles- 
cents. We are working with girls and boys whose lives 
have become complicated beyond our realization 
oftentimes. Social situations in the family and eco- 
nomic conditions make their living a serious problem. 
The school, therefore, is filled with happy, profitable 
activity for every pupil. These activities grow out of 
the daily needs and desires of the pupils. 

The whole-hearted codperation of every department 
of the school is a reality before the best situation for 
learning can exist. 

Participation in much well-directed activity is en- 
couraged. The inclusion of all students is the desirable 
goal. 

4. The content of the high-school courses centers 
around the life activities of the pupils. This content 
supported by a geod program of guidance aids the 





TWIN CLASSROOMS WITH CONFERENCE 
MORGANTOWN. WEST VIRGINIA 

Room between; in the foreground pupils are studying the daily newspaper. In the conference room other members of same 

group are studying a one-act play directed by a student teacher. In the background there is another group of pupils studying 


English. 
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DETAILS OF MAIN ENTRANCE, UNIVERSITY DEMONSTRATION HIGH SCHOOL. 
MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA 


Davis & Dunlap. Architects. 


child to find himself rather than specialize for some 


particular profession. 


A high degree of motivation plays a big part in the 


UNIVERSITY DEMONSTRATION HIGH SCHOOL 


To right of room in the rear there is another conference room. 





University Demonstration High School, Morgantown, West Virginia 


Philadelphia. Pennsylvania. 


school. For example, it motivates the children very 
much when they notice the presence of their teachers 
during some phase of the schoolwork. 

The teachers of the school work with the “problem 
pupils” as long as there is any hope for their better- 
ment. 

Rich activities are encouraged in the place of formal 
rec.tations when the subject makes it possible. 

5. Individual instruction is emphasized more than 
group instruction when the subject lends itself to the 
former method. 

6. We bel’eve in taking the pupils where we find 
them and then growth preceeds from that point for 
each child. 

7. We aim to build the school into the life of the 
communities by developing ideals of good citizensh‘p, 
correct relations and individuals to each other and to 
their county, state, and national governments. 

Prepare pupils for a lifework by directing their 
thinking toward channels of their interests and toward 
channels that seem to be best suited to their abilities 
or aptitudes. 

Build a curriculum that meets the several needs of 
the pup'ls in preparation for a more evpansive career; 
that will develop the esthetic as well as the scientific 
trend of mind; that will serve as a basis for practical 
and scientific knowledge in the various ways in which 
the pupil is interested. 

8. Teachers and pup']s are friends and associates 
with common interests, common aims, sympathy, and 
understandirg for each cther. In much of the life 
of the school it is difficult to differentiate between 
pupil and teacher, except for the difference in age. 

All pup'l activities grow out of their everyday life 
e\periences. thus enabling the children to do better 
the desirable things they are doing and lead to an 
extension of present insights, abilities, attitudes, and 
ideals. 

9. Learning is an indiv‘dual matter and it is only by 
making it an individual matter to each pupil that real 
progress can he made. 

Pupils have freedom to allocate or budget their time 
according to their felt needs. 

The outcomes of learning in the school are evaluated 
by the changes in the life of the communities repre- 
sented in the school. 

10. Every plan and decision made in the supervision 
and administration of the school is determined in its 
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DEMONSTRATION HIGH SCHOOL, MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA 


last analysis by its effect upon the educational growth 
and development of the pupils. 

11. We aim to demonstrate how a superior school 
can be maintained at a reasonable cost to the state, 
the parents, and pupils. 

The Building 

The building which meets the standards of 
the American Institute of Architects for a Type 
A structure, is built entirely of fire-resistive ma- 
terials, including the roof, windows, doors, 
floors, and finish. The walls are of brick, 
trimmed with Indiana limestone; the floors and 
roof are of reinforced concrete; the interior 
walls not likely to be changed are of cinder- 
concrete blocks, and partitions which probably 
may be changed are of pyrobar. 

Corridor floors are of terrazzo; the auditori- 
um and shop floors are cellized oak blocks: 
toilet and dressing-room floors are of marble: 
classroom floors are asphalt tile. The corridor 
wainscot is glazed tile; the main entrance and 
stairway wainscot is marble. The glass parti- 
tions between the instructional rooms are of oak 
and the wood trim generally is of oak. The 
classrooms have natural slate blackboards. 

The construction throughout was supervised 
by Mr. A. Soupar, who has been for many years 
in charge of the construction of state buildings 
and who holds that this building for substan- 
tial construction has no equal in the state. 

The building is three stories high with the 
first floor on a level with the site. A small base- 
ment, for the boiler roo and for the boys’ and 
girls’ lockers, showers, and dressing room, is 
the only portion below ground level. However, 
these units are well lighted and ventilated. The 
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floor plans do not show these locker, shower 
and dressing rooms which are well planned and 
ample in size for the capacity of the building. 

The low-pressure boiler rooms furnish vacu- 
um steam heat for a modern heating and unit- 
ventilation system which is considered by ex- 
pert engineers to be the most satisfactory 
method of mechanical ventilation. By this sys- 
tem a constant and ample supply of fresh air 
is drawn directly into each room. 

A summary of the outstanding features of 
the building, along with the floor plans and 
pictures, will present a fair understanding of 
this modern structure. The building is sym- 
metrical and pleasing to the eye, without ex- 
tensive and costly ornamentation, in harmony 
with the architectural and landscape setting. 
The building is planned to permit of an unusu- 
ally high percentage of instructional efficiency 
and utilization. The main entrance is at the 
point of most ready access to the administra- 
tion offices and to the general assembly room. 
Four separate entrances from the outside to the 
gymnasium, general assembly room, in addition 
to the main entrance, are provided. 

Ample, well-planned space, much above the 
average high school, provides for the more prac- 
tical arts such as home economics, commerce, 
industrial arts, and applied art. A great deal 
of the emphasis in the school’s learning activi- 
ties centers in these departments. 

The small conference rooms, one to three in 
each department, with their glass partitions and 
wood bases, are especially adapted to the needs 
of training-school purposes. 


The various units are planned and correlated 
for efficient instructional purposes. The class- 
rooms are amply provided with built-in cup- 
boards, cabinets, storage rooms, shelving, and 
exhibit cases thus making very desirable pupil 
and teacher workshop rooms. For example, the 
art room with one side almost entirely of glass, 
has boothlike alcoves at each end, opening into 
the corridor. Here exhibits of work completely 
done may be shown, and students may work in 
art-metal design, pottery, or bookbinding. 

Space for individual student lockers of full 
height is provided in the corridors on each 
floor. 

The building is planned and designed for 
economic administration, efficient educational 
activities, and for a diversified program of 
studies meeting the needs of all pupils. The 
furniture and equipment are especially selected 
and include many items of movable type which 
especially meet the needs of an activity school. 


Facts About the Building 

Plans and specifications approved March 26, 1930. 

General contract signed July 16, 1930. 

Building approved for occupancy September 7, 1933. 

Building occupied September 20, 1933. 

Student capacity, 500. 

Total number of instructional units, 37. 

Total number of auxiliary units, 22. 

Total cost of building, $285,387.35. 

The architects were Messrs. Davis and Dun- 
lap, Philadelphia, Pa. The educational pianning 
of the building was led by Mr. G. H. Colebank, 
principal of the school, assisted by the faculty 
of the Department of Education of the Univer- 
sity, 
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SCHOOL, HAMILTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A Small Six-Year High School 


The small high school, contrary to popular 
opinion, is as difficult to plan as is the very 
large secondary-school structure. While the 
building appears to be simple, it involves prob- 
lems in the arrangement of spaces that can 
be readily overlooked in the huge urban build- 

| ing but which must be solved with perfect 


six-year school and offering a complete pro- 
gram of instruction is the new junior-senior 
high school at Hamilton, Mass. The building 
was planned to meet the rigid building and 
educational requirements of the Massachusetts 
State Department for a comprehensive six-year 
high school in which every phase of academic, 





| nicety if the school is to be served with effi- practical arts, and physical education is given 
, ciency and economy. due attention. 

; A small high-school building satisfactory The building, which is 98 by 121 ft. over all, 
) from the standpoint of planning, housing a full is so arranged that the ground floor has full- 
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HAMILTON HIGH SCHOOL, HAMILTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Charles G. Loring, Architect, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Hamilton High School, Hamilton, Massachusetts 
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length windows and can be used for instruc- 
tional purposes. The exterior walls and the 
floor construction are fireproof red-shale brick, 
while a minimum of stone trim is used on the 
outside and salt-glazed brick is used in the 
corridors, toilets, and gymnasium. The exterior 
trim is granite for the belt course, and the 
front steps are limestone for the upper trim. 
The ground floor contains an auditorium- 
gymnasium, measuring 60 by 37 ft., with a 
stage measuring 15 by 19 ft. The room has 
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HAMILTON HIGH SCHOOL, HAMILTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Charles G. Loring, Architect. Boston, Massachusetts. 


separate exits from the rear and the side and 
may be used without opening the balance of 
the building. On the same floor there is a shop 
30 by 42 ft. in size, with an alcove for supplies 
and small inclosed areas for wood finishing and 
printing. The room is fitted for woodwork, 
sheet-metal work, elementary metal work, and 
printing. The lunchroom, which measures 31 
by 29 ft., includes a small kitchen and store- 
room. Adjoining it there is a cooking laboratory, 
and a sewing room. A boiler room, toilets, 
shower rooms, and storage rooms are also 
located on the ground floor. 

On the first floor there are two classrooms, 
measuring 21 by 26 ft., for 30 pupils each. 
Adjoining the main entrance to the left there 
is an office for the principal and beyond it a 
restroom, and to the right an office for the 
clerk of the school committee and a private 
office for the superintendent of schools. On this 
floor there are also boys’ and girls’ toilets and 
storerooms. 
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The main room on the sec- 
ond floor is a_ study hall, 
which serves also for library 
purposes. It measures 21 by 
42 ft. and has adjoining it a 
small stockroom. On this same 
floor there are a classroom for 
35 pupils, a commercial room 
for 30, a drawing room for 20, 
and a typewriting room for 30 
pupils. A general laboratory 
measuring 38 by 21 ft. oc- 
cupies the space above the 
stage. 

‘Lhe building has been very 
carefully studied to adjust the 
finish in each department to 
ihe particular use. Thus, 
compo-tile floors are used in 
the corridors, in the labora- 
tory, in the study hall, in the 
clas:rooms, sewing room, etc. 
Wood floors are used in the auditorium-gymna- 
sium stage and in the shop. Cement floors are 
placed in the boiler room, and compo-tile floors 
and terrazzo floors in the toilets and showers. 
‘The windows are Austral-sash type. The rooms 
are plastered and wood trim has been reduced 
tu a minimum. 

The building is heated with low-pressure 
steam furnished by two boilers. Ventilation is 
provided by unit ventilators. 

The building contains 321,000 cubic feet, 
and cost, including the heating, plumbing, and 
wiring, concrete walks and drives, but not the 
furnishings or the architectural fees, $104,791. 
The contract was signed on July 10, 1931, and 
the building was erected in the fall and winter. 

The structure was designed by Mr. Charles 
G. Loring, Boston, and the local building com- 
mittee included Messrs. Jonathan Lamson, F. 
C. Holland, L. Haskell, G. S. Mandell, and 
George Smith. 
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Suggestions for the Rehabilitation of 
School Plants 


School boards will find of considerable value an 
cutline of suggestions for the repair, repainting, 
and general rehabilitation of school buildings, just 
issued by Mr. S. L. Smith, director of the Julius 
Rosenwald Foundation and the Interstate School 
Building Service, Nashville, Tenn. These closely 
related organizations have been responsible for the 
publicity which has been given to the improvement 
of school-building planning and _ construction 
throughout the South. The recommendations which 
they now make are based on an intimate familiarity 
with the physical condition of some 10,000 schoo! 
buildings subsidized by the Julius Rosenwald 
Foundation. The recommendations are as follows: 


Improvement of School Grounds 


Clean off the rubbish, loose rocks, and unsightly ob- 
jects. 

Grade and surface walks from road to schoolhouse 
and from the schoolhouse to all outbuildings and well. 

Grade and terrace school grounds; use retaining walls 
where necessary to prevent washing. 

Repair and paint fence if grounds are inclosed. 

Lay out play fields: volley ball, playground ball, 
basketball, etc. 

Lay out garden and agricultural plots wherever nec- 
essary. 

Plant shade trees in corners of the grounds and shrub- 
bery about the building, at the intersections of walks 
and ground lines, and as screens to outbuildings. Trees 
and shrubbery should not interfere with playgrounds 
nor reduce the light in classrooms. 

All area not otherwise used should be set in grass. 


Water Supply 


It is essential that there be an ample supply of pure 
water on the school grounds for drinking and washing. 


Have water analyzed annually by department of 
health. 


If local well is used, install proper curb and cover to 
keep out surface water. If no water is available on 
school grounds, a well should be dug or bored. 


Outbuildings 


If pit toilet ‘s used, the pit should be 6 or 8 feet deep. 

It is essential that there be seat covers and that the 
toilets be fly-tight from the seat down. 

Cast-iron risers and concrete floors are recommended. 

There should be no pessible drainage to the school or 
neighbor’s water supply. 

Repair and paint the toilet building inside and out. 

A fuel house should be provided and painted. 


Exterior Repairs 

Repair all roof leaks or replace the roof if it is not 
worth repairs. 

Repair porches and steps. Use concrete where build- 
ings seem to be permanently located. 

Protect building with gutters and downspouts. 

Make buildings safe and more comfortable by under- 
pinning. 

Repair weather boarding and replace broken or de- 
cayed boards where needed. 

Repair doors and door hardware; bolt doors together 
where they are pulling apart. 

Repair windows by replacing decayed portions of 
sash and frames, and replace all broken w-ndow glass, 
fastened with both sprigs and putty. 


Interior Repairs 


Repair all broken plaster and fill cracks. 

Securely fasten all wood ceiling and wood trim. 

Repair or replace window shades on the sunny sides 
of the house. Window shades should be of light tan 
or buff translucent material. A window should have 
two shades fixed at the middle, one rolling up and the 
other down; or be adjustable so as to cover any por- 
tion of the window. If there is a single roll shade, it 
should be fixed about ten inches below the window 
top. 
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Remove fire hazards by repairing the flues. All flues 
should extend to the ground and have fireproof tile 
lining. 

Replace defective stovepipe and rivet joints. 

Repair stoves, and provide for pan of water on stove. 
Install jacketed stove if possible or place a homemade 
jacket around the stove. Place metal sheet or concrete 
beneath stove. 

Repair or replace worn flooring boards. Flat-grain 
pine is not suitable for school floors. Edge-grain pine 
or hardwood should be used. Floors should be kept 
well oiled or waxed. 

Each classroom should have from 20 to 40 linear 
feet of good blackboard. Most worn boards can be 
restored by applying liquid slating. If the boards are 
too far gone, they should be replaced with new black- 
boards or tack boards. Pulp blackboards should be 
suspended from the top with expansion space left at 
bottom and ends. 

Built-in bookshelves should be provided in every 
classroom. 

Desks should be repaired by combining good por- 
tions of broken desks, tightening up all screws, and 
refinishing. 

Desks should be arranged so the pupils will receive 
light from their left, or if windows are on two sides, 
from the left and rear. It is important that every child 
be provided with a seat and desk of the proper height. 
His feet should touch the floor, the desk should be at 
elbow height when upper arm is vertical and the seat 
should underlap the desk by about one or two inches. 

If the structure of the building will permit, the win- 
dows should be rearranged on one side of the class- 
room and up against the ceiling. 

Ventilation can be improved by window deflectors 
and breeze openings. If window sills are the proper 
height, use glass deflectors; if the sills are too low, use 
wood or opaque deflectors. 


Exterior Painting 


Before any painting is done, the building should be 
carefully repaired and put in good condition. 

The surfaces should be thoroughly clean and dry 
before applying paint. 

All loose and cracked paint should be removed be- 
fore painting, using steel brush, blowtorch, or paint 
remover. 

Knot or sap places in woodwork should be filled 
with pure grain alcohol shellac. All nail holes, cracks, 
and other defects should be filled with putty between 
coats. 

Exterior paint should be thinned with the best grade 
of linseed oil. Never. use gasoline or kerosene in thin- 
ning exterior paint. 

The first coat should have plenty of oil. The second 
coat should be thicker. Two coats will usually be suffi- 
cient on old work unless the surface is in bad condi- 
tion. The rule should be two coats every four 
years. Certain portions of the building which are sub- 
jected to severe conditions should be painted every 
two or three years. 

Paint both ends of exterior doors and paint or oil 
the edges of the window sash. 

Among the approved exterior color schemes are: 
Solid white, white trimmed in gray, light gray trimmed 
in white, and bungalow brown trimmed in white or 
cream. Where undressed weather boarding has been 
used, or raw wood has been exposed to the weather 
for a long period, it will probably be advisable to use 
bungalow brown stain. 

Wood shingles should be stained. 


Interior Painting 


Interior repairs should be made and the surfaces to 
be painted should be clean and dry before applying 
paint. Remove loose paint. 

Flat oil-base paint should be used in the interior. 
Interior paint should not be thinned with linseed oil, 
as it will give it a gloss finish. If it is necessary to thin 
the paint, use not more than a pint of turpentine to a 
gallon of paint. 

Two-coat work is preferable. Size unpainted plaster 
before painting. 

Classroom walls and ceilings should be painted in 
light colors to improve the light reflection and diffu- 
sion. The wainscoting should be darker to avoid too 
much reflection below the eye level. 

Approved color schemes may be had from the various 
departments of education. The following colors are sa- 
tisfactory: ceilings: light cream or light ivory; walls: 
rich cream, light buff, light tan, or ivory tan; wa‘nseot- 
ing (below window sills and chalk rails); tan -or 
brown; wood trim (including wainscoting if wood) oak 
stain. 


Paint Specifications 


Unless a skilled painter is employed, it will probably 
be more satisfactory to buy ready-mixed paint. The 
best grades of paint should be purchased from reliable 
dealers and manufacturers. 

Lamp black should never be used in interior school 
paint as it greatly reduces the light reflection. If a 
warm gray is desired, it can be prepared by mixing red, 
green, and white. 
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Service vs Price as a Measure of 
School-Supplies Economy 


H. E. Jenkins, Superintendent of Schools, Girard, Kansas 


“The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 
And the proof of the utility and real economy 
of school supplies is in their test and use under 
school conditions. 

It is lamentably true that too much emphasis 
has been placed on price; the lowest bid is too 
often the successful bid even in prosperous 
times, without regard to service given. In times 
of stress and economic pressure educational 
ends are many times forgotten in drastic at- 
tempts to reduce the budget, with the result 
that the funds expended are largely wasted. 

No one would attempt to hold that budget 
reductions are not essential; but this is all the 
more the reason that the few funds remaining 
in the budget be well spent — for real service. 

It is probably inevitable that the cost of 
goods receive the major consideration; and 
price must always be carefully considered. How- 
ever true this may be, it is indeed equally true 
that emphasis on price alone does not mean 
true economy. It may mean sweat-shop labor, 
child labor, and the like; practices that the pub- 
lic schools can ill afford to foster. 

In an effort to devise fair methods of testing 
school supplies for their true economy and 
worth, some superintendents carried on investi- 
gations at intervals last year, with some sur- 
prising results. It was discovered immediately 
that the matter of testing before purchasing 
presented a variety of difficulties: some prod- 
ucts vary in quality as well as price; some come 
in readily usable forms, others do not; some 
come properly packed and packed in usable 
quantities, others in unwieldy packing; some 
products require more labor for their utilization 
than others, etc. When one carefully investi- 
gates the matter, it is readily apparent that 
there are many factors in school-supply econ- 
omy and service other than price; and it is also 
apparent that one may easily be deceived by 
false economies, without real knowledge of the 
products. 

Therefore, in the investigations mentioned, 
it was decided to test all products for the ‘end 
cost’ — the cost for satisfactory service. In- 
cluded in the ideal of satisfactory service was 
the standing of the firm that supplies the goods; 
for goods purchased from fly-by-night concerns 
are often the most costly in the end, even 
though lower priced. 

Two of the tests follow. They are illustrative 
of the real economies that may be accomplished 
by careful testing. 


Test 1. Paper Towels and Toilet Paper 


The unit outlay for paper towels and toilet 
paper varies, according to a recent question- 
naire inquiry, from very low per-pupil costs to 
extremely high costs. Accordingly a thorough 
test of the most common types and brands was 
made to determine the type and brand that 
would give satisfactory service for least cost. 
All claims for each product were disregarded ; 
testimonials, stating that each brand had ac- 
tually saved money above each of the others, 
were ignored; and each firm interested was in- 





vited to submit samples -— which samples were 
paid for by the school making the investigation. 

1. Samples sufficient for a ten-day trial were 
purchased. 

2. The proper type of dispenser was obtained 
for each paper. 

3. Each paper was used for ten days in the 
same lavatory. 

Care was taken to see that conditions were 
the same for each; the enrollment was checked 
to see that it was approximately constant; the 
weather was checked to see that it was approx- 
imately the same, since more paper is used in 
bad weather; the dispenser of each paper was 
placed in the same location on the same wall in 
each case; the dispensing machines were kept 
filled at all times, etc. 

4. The labor required for each type of paper 
was recorded; that is, how many times refills 
were necessary. 

5. The total cost for paper for the ten-day 
trial was computed. 

The results, when compiled, indicated that 
each paper had furnished very satisfactory 
service. This was expected, since only adver- 
tised goods from reputable firms were used. Un- 
doubtedly, some papers were of much better 
quality than others, but each one gave satisfac- 
tory service. However, in the matter of cost for 
the ten-day period, there was a striking varia- 
tion. This variation is shown in Table I. 


TABLE a Cost for a Ten-Day Trial of Various 
Brand and Types of Paper-Towel Papers 


Cost for Satisfactory Service 


Brand Type Per Day a en Days 
A Cut towel $0.50 $5.00 
B Roll towel $0.26 $2.60 
c Roll towel $0.155 $1.55 


This does not mean that in every case it is 
economy to use roll towels; but it does mean 
that in the situation where the test was made, 
Brand C, a roll towel, costing 15 cents a day for 
one lavatory for satisfactory service as com- 
pared to 26 and 50 cents, is the best purchase. 


Test 2. Construction Paper 


In the school testing this paper, construction 
paper is furnished to elementary-grade and 
junior-high-school children, hence it is a con- 
siderable item in the budget. Again there is 
much variation in the grade and quality of the 
papers, in color, in texture, in price, etc. The 
test was conducted as follows: 

1. Samples were obtained from various rep- 
utable firms; firms who when they sell a pack- 
age as containing 50 sheets, actually deliver a 
package containing 50 sheets; and of the same 
standard and quality as the sample. 

2. Samples of one color, red, were distributed 
to elementary and art teachers for test and use. 
Care was taken to see that no trade-marks, 
brands, prices, firm names, etc., were on the 
samples. 

3. Teachers were requested to select the best 
paper suited for their work, and to give the 
reasons why it was the best. 

Surprisingly enough, the paper selected by all 


(Concluded on Page 72) 
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WHO MAKES OUR SCHOOL LAWS? 


J. F. Hines, Deputy State Superintendent, 
Pierre, South Dakota 


Not long since a judge in South Dakota made 
the comment that our laws would always be of 
their present quality unless we change our law- 
making bodies. He went on to explain that legis- 
lators had only to secure enough votes to win 
in order to be eligible to repeal or enact laws. 

At first thought his statement sounds critical 
of our best interests. Reflection, however, con- 
vinces one that he has stated a fact and not a 
theory. He does not even imply that the system 
is undesirable. 

Anyone who has attempted to follow school 
legislation in any state is aware of the conflict- 
ing provisions of the statutes. Each legislature 
attempts to straighten out the tangles by 
amending or repealing sections of laws and also 
by making additions. Long after adjournment 
the changes take effect and the interpreters of 
law attempt to reconcile the new provisions 
with existing conditions and earlier laws. 

Comment need not be made here of the man- 
ner in which laws are born. They are the result 
of endless conferences, compromises, and in- 
fluences. ‘The members of the legislature must 
constantly be on the alert lest a new law, passed 
to remedy a particular situation, may not create 
a worse situation. 

The charge, often made, that school laws are 
made by men and women out of sympathy with 
the actual conditions is hardly borne out by the 
facts. 

Listing the occupations as given by themselves, 
we find the membership made up largely of 
farmers and stock raisers which would be ihe 
leading occupation in a state like South Dakota. 
They are as follows: 


Senate House 


Farming and Stock Raising............ 22 61 
Meds Son aig ing aie ais Go HUSA EW Krk EN 9 9 
a ee ee 4 1 
UNNI 0/5 p08 75.5 nis are 3 rss @ ae ee Levee 1 2 
OO 2 re Fee 1 1 
ROUGGOE PROMO 6occccccecseaaeess eraeaa 1 0 
co pata or reise 1 1 
Iinplement Dealer .......cscseccecess 1 1 
ee ee ere ere 0 1 
GUE hes, Sais vis snieswa sar 0 1 
ERP Paws case. Sane OeR Ae 0 3 
NS a re rk tas arog Cy id. ou ndusd pis 0 3 
ES ee mee re 0 4 
SE hea ae dn c.a Va keaeks Wake Fale 0 1 
MNES, 256-00 aKa ig wea eee oun els 0 2 
ae eer es eeerre errr er ee 0 1 
oo eS ore eee rere . 0 2 
ND, 76:2 Garde Av asa Sauce Rake 0 1 
ME 5.5.68 Foe Gac abana ceded — 0 1 
EEE Srcbi Sire wih Sia a is RW 0 1 
MAMMAL. RAO i o:k 55 00049 00o sana ness 0 1 
Ree oa 6b sic s kb Ae eRe A 0 1 
re 0 1 
TUGGUEOUS ink icc ieic ievedecere 0 1 
I E56 5 eS ee I 5 2 

os Pe 3838 45 103 


It is possible to classify these again. For 
instance, four listed themselves as “farmers 
and bankers” and are here shown as farmers. 
One point is clear, though, and that is that 
teachers do not make the school laws, and while 
lawyers are charged with it that, too, seems not 
true. 

It might be well to look at these same people 
from the standpoint of training. With the data 
as given by themselves, we find: 

Senate House 


Common-School Training ............. 13 48 
RO ee ere eee ee 9 10 
SEE ile oN ncn ee Aaa eee ed 138, 43 


In no case does this mean they are necessarily 
graduates but it does show quite a high grade 
of training, especially in the senate. Compositely 
there are 42 per cent who received their scho- 
lastic training in the common schools; and 44 
per cent have attended college. Three members 
of the Senate were foreign-born and nine of the 
House were naturalized here. 
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Status of the Nation’s School-Finance Situation 


N ORDER to obtain authentic information on the school-finance 
I situation, the editor of this Journal invited an expression from 
the several state superintendents of public instruction. The ques- 
tions submitted related to the matter of appropriations of city 
school systems, the restoration of salaries and the reémployment 
of teacher service, the question of capital investment, and the 
problem of taxation. 

Taking the testimony of the school officials of 48 states in their 
entirety, the situation becomes at once promising and encouraging. 
The period of cutting and slashing school budgets has largely come 
to a halt, and the turning point has been reached. 

Thus, it is found that there is a tendency to increase appropria- 
tions, to restore salaries, to plan new structures, and to find a general 
easement in the school-finance situation. In making this statement, 
the fact that there are still some gloomy spots cannot be ignored. 
But in viewing the situation, as a whole, there are symptoms of a 
returning confidence and an improvement in the tax situation. 

In examining the expressions of the several state superintendents 
of public instruction, which appear in another column of this 
publication, it is found that state legislatures have been alive to the 
situation and have brought the larger units to the rescue of the 
smaller. Thus, the resources of the states, as a whole, have come to 
the aid of the localities. 

Some of the states have come to the realization that the solution 
to the problem must begin at the beginning, namely, the change 
in the tax laws whereby not only greater equity is achieved but a 
greater adequacy of public revenue and a consequent better support 
for the schools. 

Here it has become apparent that the property tax has been over- 
strained and that other sources of tax returns must be discovered 
and applied. While many states have an income-tax system in suc- 
cessful operation, many more are as yet undecided as to its accept- 
ance. In some of these the sales tax has come into vogue in a some- 
what experimental manner. Its efficacy has not as yet been fully 
demonstrated. 

It is gratifying to note that where the sales tax has been in- 
augurated it is designed to help the school-finance situation. Un- 
questionably more legislation, contemplating relief where relief will 
be needed, will be enacted. Equally gratifying is the fact that tax 
delinquencies are lessening and that the general economic situation 
of the country is becoming easier and is a readier response to the 
meeting of tax obligations. 

Finally, it must be added that the people of the United States 
are alive to the importance of sustaining their schools upon an ade- 
quately efficient basis. The indications are that public sentiment 
has been growing in this direction and will be reflected in the state 
legislation to be engaged in during the ensuing year. 


Present Status of the School Superintendency Office 


REVIEW of the school field for recent months throughout the 
A country reveals the fact that, wherever changes in the super- 
intendency office have been undertaken, these have been attended 
with more or less friction and sometimes with embarrassing 
happenings. 

The disturbed condition of the public mind, which has been 
reflected in the attitude of the school authorities, is in part the cause 
for some of the changes sought in educational leadership. On the 
other hand, superintendents have seemed to be more anxious than 
ever to hold their office, apparently because they do not find 
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promising opportunity for acceptable appointment elsewhere. In 
brief, there are fewer shifts and changes, due to the conservatism 
that has come into the school field. 

If things do not run smoothly from a financial and administrative 
point of view, somebody must be blamed. The superintendent of 
schools stands in an exposed position. He has the board of educa- 
tion and the teaching corps, as well as the public and the press to 
contend with. If he champions high standards of efficiency, he 
encounters the disgruntled taxpayer. If he holds to a policy of 
retrenchment, he antagonizes the schoolworkers. If he stands for 
professional efficiency upon a broad basis, he may run counter to 
the home-town talent. If he differs with the policy of the board of 
education, he may be charged with a lack of codperation. 

In every community there are those who approve the work of the 
superintendent, and those who do not. Sometimes the attitude of the 
citizen is based upon his personal likes and dislikes of the school 
executive, and not upon the merits of the case in hand. Thus, the 
dropping of a school superintendent may be attended by a division 
of public opinion. The pros and cons fall into separate camps. 

The embarrassing situation is reached where one group of citizens 
demands removal of the superintendent and the other his retention. 
This situation is further aggravated when the board of education 
either demands a resignation or resorts to a peremptory dismissai. 

There is reason to believe that the modern school superintendent 
must employ greater diplomacy and tact than ever before if he i: 
to succeed in an exacting position. The problem of finding the 
adjustment between the integrity of the school system on the one 
hand, and the school-finance situation on the other, is ever before 
him. In dealing with the factors and forces that surround him, he 
must exercise rare skill and judgment. 

At any rate, the migration from the rural to the urban center, 
and the long jumps which have transferred the superintendent from 
one section of the country to another, have come to a temporary 
halt. At the same time, there has been a tendency to recognize local 
talent to a greater degree, and to fill vacancies by promoting those 
already in the service of the local school system. 

The thought, which enters here, is whether there is not, on the 
whole, a tendency toward a longer tenure of service and thus a 
greater stabilization of the superintendency office. 


Radicalism in the Field of School Administration 


HE machinery which has been set up for the administration of 

the country’s system of popular education has become an estab- 
lished agency. It is not the thought of a day or a month, but the 
evolution of time and experience. The modern board of education 
is a fixed and established institution. It has demonstrated its utility, 
its efficiency, and serviceability. 

Here it must be admitted that in the earlier stages of its being 
the board of education was, in instances, a cumbersome and poorly 
constructed device. With the passing of time when experiment and 
experience began to assert themselves the modifications followed. 
Large and cumbersome bodies were reduced to more workable sizes ; 
district and ward representation was replaced by representation at 
large; long tenure followed short terms of service. 

In other words, a series of refinements followed. These not only 
applied to the matter of numbers, tenure, and representation, but 
they also applied to the alignments and relationships as to the 
professional factors of a school system. The scope and function of 
the board of education was not only brought into clearer relief but 
the authority of the educational executive was established. 

Thus, while the modern board of education is a fixed fact in the 
field of popular education, and one which is recognized as a vital 
and indispensable factor in the government of the schools, there 
are those who not only seek to belittle its services but who actually 
recommend its destruction. 

In the building of the machinery which today controls a decentral- 
ized system of school administration in this country, it has from 
time to time become apparent that radical reforms are not feasible 
or desirable. Those who have made the attempt have usually failed. 
In the nature of things common sense, and the objectives to be 
achieved, dictate not only the administrative structure but the 
mode of procedure as well. 
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If, then, the modern board of education is not susceptible to 
radical reconstruction, the most sensational thing is to urge its 
abolition. It has been a favorite indoor sport for certain educators, 
seated on the pedestal of a college professorship and in nowise 
connected with popular education, to direct shots of opposition at 
the modern board of education. 

Some of the sputterings of these self-appointed guardians of 
professional educators are amusing in that they usually end in 
ridiculous palaver and subterfuge. They urge the extinction of the 
school board. What instrument or agency do they propose instead ? 
Some of these are unique. One of the foremost and loudest of these 
reformers suggests that the mayor and city council shall select the 
superintendent of schools who shall govern the schools. 

At this point we ask, Was there ever a mayor or city council free 
from political considerations in any of the appointments engaged in? 
Is a city council committee competent to supply the administrative 
service demanded by a school system? Is a board of education less 
capable than a mayor or a city council to name a school superin- 
tendent, and perform the administrative labors that concern a school 
system? Is it not a fact that the proposed change tends to plunge 
the schools headlong into the mire of political contention ? 

The proposal of the radical, sensational, and meddling professors 
who contemplate the abolition of the modern board of education 
without offering an adequate substitute is so fallacious as to warrant 
little attention at the hands of a thoughtful public. The present set- 
up has fully justified its being and until some machinery is devised 
which is better and more efficient than the modern board of educa- 
tion this body will continue to function as the administrator of the 
nation’s schools. 


S-heol Architecture as an Aid to Education 


OMEONE has wisely said that ‘fine buildings do not make good 
S schools any more than a house makes a home.” And yet to this 
statement must be added the thought that no school as such can 
function properly unless those who dispense education and those 
who receive it are safely and conveniently housed. More than that, 
the modern school cannot function up to its best possibilities unless 
the interior orientation and equipment conform to the operations 
carried on therein. A fine school building is not necessarily a con- 
venient one. but in the last analysis, a good school building must be 
planned and constructed with the sole purpose in mind of facilitating 
the business carried on in it. The highly ornate in school architecture 
is usually superfluous, while the practical and utilitarian may be re- 
garded as a necessity. 

In discussing school architecture in its broader aspects, it may 
safely be contended that it has made a distinctive contribution to the 
cause of popular education in this country. No man can truthfully 
assert that the school building as such has not facilitated and pro- 
moted the labors carried on therein. 

We saw a short time ago the suggestion made by a group of 
German educators that the planning of a schoolhouse ought to find 
its inception with the teachers who should outline the interior ar- 
rangement so as to suit the business of the school. That thought is 
very old in this country. It has for years been carried on and is in 
practical operations. No school district would attempt the erection 
of a building at this time without first securing a statement of the 
instructional needs and plans from teachers and school executives. 

For more than a decade past, a further departure has been in prac- 
tical operation. There is in the United States a small but well-defined 
group of professional educators who are devoting their lives to the 
development of a philosophy and a technique of school-building plan- 
ning. While it is true that the philoscphy is still fragmentary and the 
techniques are necessary in a state of constant change, there is a 
broad and quite sufficient scientific basis to make the services of 
these experts most desirable. While their recommendations are some- 
times tinged with an excess of idealism, they insure a hitherto im- 
possible degree of success, of efficiency, and of economy when their 
services are combined with the practical experience of school execu- 

tives and of school architects. 

In brief, in the United States the school is no longer fitted forcibly 
into a new school building, but the school building is fitted rather 
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ideally to the needs of the school. It may justly be said that Amer- 
ican school architecture has arrived at a stage of efficiency that has 
not been attained in other countries. In the newer buildings, Amer- 
ican children are being educated under conditions that contribute 
vastly to their educational, physical, and esthetic development. 


Public Apathy and School Support 


HERE can be little doubt in holding that pressing school 

projects have, in recent years, failed because of public apathy. 
It is true that economic conditions have not in all instances been 
promising enough to carry needed projects to a successful issue, but 
it is equally true that some failures have not been due to public 
apathy so much as they have to nonaction on the part of the 
school authorities. 

There are many school systems throughout the United States 
where capital investments are either not necessary, or not feasible, 
owing to financial conditions. Here every dollar may be needed to 
simply operate the schools and keep things going. Good housekeep- 
ing demands rigid economy and a due regard for things that are 
imperatively essential. 

It is not of a situation of this kind that we desire to speak here. 
We have in mind a situation where a growing school population 
demands the addition of more classrooms and where the tax abil- 
ity of the community renders additions feasible and possible. 

It is here that public apathy, or let us say public opposition, 
interferes with the realization of projects that have become an 
imperative need. The logic of such a situation demands an affirma- 
tive attitude on the part of those in charge of the schools. Un- 
warranted apathy must be broken down. The truth must be revealed 
aggressively. The public must be taken into the confidence of those 
intrusted with the administration of popular education. 

Citizens’ committees organized for the purpose of reducing taxes 
have their place and value in the scheme of things, but when the 
sole objective of such bodies becomes one of saving money regard- 
less of consequences they inevitably prove harmful rather than 
beneficial. Citizens’ committees organized for the purpose of study- 
ing the requirements of the local school system in the light of the 
tax ability of the community have usually come to an understanding. 


Preelection Promise and Post-Election Performance 


CHOOL elections are usually free from the noise and hurrah 

which attends a regular municipal campaign. They are more 
orderly and quiet. The candidates for school-board honors rely more 
largely upon their prestige and standing as citizens than upon plat- 
form promises or oratorical effort. 

Beyond pledging himself to an efficient and economical adminis- 
tration of the school system, the school-board candidate can do 
little more without entering upon troubled waters. The temptation 
to commit himself on controversial questions, which may have 
entered the campaign, may be hard to resist. But such commitment 
may entail embarrassments later on. 

In Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, the superintendent had 
become the campaign issue. Four citizens announced their candidacy 
for school-board membership, and in so doing pledged themselves, 
if elected, to fire the present superintendent of schools. 

A fifth candidate refused to pledge himself. He said: 

I do not wish to place myself in the embarrassing position of pledeine 
myself to support or oppose anyone now employed by the county schoo! 
board and, if elected, later find that I have pledged prematurely and un- 
wisely. I do not doubt in the least, the sincerity of those with whom I have 
talked, who enthusiastically indorse or bitterly oppose the present administra- 
tion, and am convinced that they are satisfied that they are right. They have 
also served to convince me that there are two sides to this question, both of 
which should be analyzed carefully. honestly. and with an open and unbiased 
mind, and the existing evils corrected. This duty, I am pledged to perform to 
the best of my ability, and desire to be elected only on the above conditions. 

Without entering into the merits of the controversy which has 
been injected into the campaign, it remains that the fifth candidate 
is upon more tenable grounds than the other four. He may find upon 
a closer study of the subject that the opposition to the superin- 
tendent is founded upon prejudice and hearsay. Preélection promises 
are presumably to be followed by post-election performances. There- 
fore, it is wiser to promise nothing that ought not to be performed. 
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School-Insurance Costs 


J. C. Werner, Coraopolis, Pennsylvania 


The decrease’in tax collection which practically 
all school districts have experienced during the past 
four years has caused every item of expenditure to 
be scrutinized carefully. In this scrutiny insurance 
costs have received considerable attention. In a 
typical third-class district in western Pennsylvania 
an analysis of insurance expenditures for the 11- 
year period ending July 1, 1932, revealed that dur- 
ing this period the total amount of premiums paid 
amounted to $15,154.03 while reimbursements for 
losses sustained during the same period amounted 
to $148.69. This striking comparison naturally 
raised the question, “What is the situation in 
Pennsylvania?” 

In seeking data to answer this question consider- 
able difficulty was encountered due to lack of 
proper information concerning insurance costs and 
losses. Since 1924 the annual financial reports from 
the various districts to the Department of Public 
Instruction contain such data. These reports show 
that from 1924 to 1931, inclusive, the average 
annual insurance premium paid by the school dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania, exclusive of Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh, amounted to $1,082,039.25 while 
the average annual loss sustained during the same 
period amounted to $346,468.25. This comparison 
very clearly indicates that for the 8-year period 
the losses sustained amounted to 30.8 per cent of 
the premiums paid. Again the question arose, ‘Is 
Pennsylvania’s experience in this respect unusual?” 

Accordingly, insurance data were sought from 16 
representative states in order that comparisons 
might be made. Again difficulty was encountered, 
and only seven states could give the desired infor- 
mation and in most cases only in part. A brief 
analysis of the data secured follows: 

In Delaware, from 1925 to 1931, inclusive, the 
insurance premiums paid averaged slightly over 
$21,000 annually. In 1929 the premiums totalled 
$25,406.12, and the losses sustained amounted to 
$900. This is the only year for which losses were 
available and indicated that 3.5 per cent of the 
premiums paid covered the said losses. 


Typical State Costs 


The Maryland State Department of Education 
was able to furnish data concerning the premiums 
paid during the period from 1926 to 1931, in- 
clusive. No information was available concerning 
losses sustained during 1927 and 1929, conse- 
quently comparisons were based upon the data for 
the years 1926, 1928, 1930, and 1931. The average 
annual premium paid during these years amounted 
to $84,612.90, while the average annual loss 
amounted to $14,585.88, or 17.2 per cent of the 
premiums paid. 

The report submitted by Missouri for the years 
1927 to 1931, inclusive, indicated that the total 
premiums paid during the period amounted to $2.- 
400,000, while the losses sustained amounted to 
$936,000, such losses representing 39 per cent of 
the premiums paid. 

Data from Bulletin No. 2 of the National 
Association of Public-School Business Officials in- 
dicated that 18 cities in New Jersey during the 
period from 1930 to 1931 paid premiums amount- 
ing to $680,224, while the losses amounted to $33,- 
825, or 4.1 per cent of the premiums paid. 

In Texas data for the year 1931 indicated that 
the premiums paid amounted to $774,629, while 
the losses sustained amounted to $372,501. This 
amount represented 49.2 per cent of the premiums 
paid. 

Virginia furnished the most complete data of 
the group, such data covering the years from 1925 
to 1930, inclusive. The average annual premium 
paid during these years amounted to $189,687.24, 
while the average annual loss for the same period 
amounted to $145,924.89, or 77 per cent of the 
premiums paid. 

The experience of these seven states indicates 
that the condition in Pennsylvania is not unusual; 
in fact, Pennsylvania’s losses are somewhat less 
than the average for the eight states. All of the 
states studied use commercial insurance. During 
recent years articles have appeared which have 
urged state insurance in order to effect greater 


economy in insurance costs. Does the experience 
of state insurance funds justify such assertions? 


State Fund Experience 


South Carolina created its fund in 1900 and its 
provisions called for free insurance on all property 
upon which five annual premiums had been paid 
when the surplus in the fund amounted to $1,000,- 
000. The rates charged were the same as those 
charged by commercial companies on similar risks. 
Since 1926 the surplus in the fund has permitted 
60 per cent of the property insured to be carried 
free; and during the year ending September 30, 
1931, exactly 70.1 per cent of the total insurance 
in effect was carried free. 

Wisconsin created its insurance fund in 1903. 
The rates are the same as those charged by com- 
mercial companies on similar risks but the pre- 
miums collected amounted to only 60 per cent of 
corresponding commercial premiums. The surplus 
in the fund December 31, 1931, amounted to $2,- 
796,138.47, while the 40 per cent of the premiums 
not collected amounted to $1,276,368.20. When 
this amount is added to the surplus in the fund, 
the total saving was $4,072,507.67, whereas the 
total commercial premiums would have been $4,- 
522,678.86. Thus the creation of the state insur- 
ance fund has saved the taxpayers of Wisconsin 
90 per cent of the premiums they would have been 
compelled to pay for commercial insurance. 

Michigan created a state insurance fund in 1913. 
Payments into the fund were suspended by legisla- 
tive enactment in 1921 and resumed in 1928 by 
order of the state administrative board. The audi- 
tor general’s reports show that during the first 
seven years the contributions amounted to about 
$75,000 annually and in 1921 the fund was approx- 
imately $500,000 when payments were suspended. 
By 1928 this amount had decreased to about $40,- 
000. Payments were then resumed and on Novem- 
ber 1, 1932, the fund amounted to slightly more 
than $400,000. The nature of the data available 
does not make possible a comparison with com- 
mercial-insurance costs. 


A Service Standard 


Dr. H. H. Kirk, superintendent of schools at 
Faribault, Minn., has prepared for the janitors 
in the schools under his direction, a statement 
of practical ideals of service and a series of sug- 
gestions for maintaining correct relations with 
teachers and pupils. He writes in part: 

The janitor-engineer is an important person in 
the school system. His importance cannot be over- 
rated. A few months ago one of our leading insur- 
ance companies prepared a booklet which em- 
phasizes the importance of the school custodian. I 
am in hearty agreement with the statements con- 
tained in that booklet. 

Each of you has an important part to perform 
in the successful operation of the school system. 
Upon you depend to a large extent the safety, 
comfort, and health of the children attending 
school. More than this, the growth of a good school 
spirit is promoted or retarded by the attitude 
assumed by the janitor-engineer toward his work 
and toward pupils and teachers. You may be ab- 
solutely certain of my sincerity when I state that 
your work is of high importance. 

Your task is a difficult one. You have many 
people to please. First of all, you have the responsi- 
bility of doing your work in a manner satisfactory 
to the board of education and superintendent. 
Next, you must work harmoniously with the prin- 
cipal and teachers in your building. Then you 
have the responsibility of creating and maintain- 
ing good will toward yourself on the part of the 
boys and girls in your building. Finally, the parents 
must like you and approve of your work. I hope 
again that you will consider me entirely sincere 
when I state that each and every one of you rates 
highly in these particulars. 
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In 1917, Florida created the state fire-insurance 
fund. The rates were to be, as nearly as practica- 
ble, the same as those charged by licensed in- 
surance companies on risks of a similar character. 
Payments into the fund on June 30, 1931, 
amounted to $542,776.40, while expenditures 
amounted to $153,268.44. The balance in the fund, 
$389,507.96, represents a saving of 71.7 per cent. 


A Court-Tested Fund 


North Dakota created its state fire and tornado 
fund in 1919. This has been the only fund to have 
its constitutionality tested in the courts. The rates 
originally were the same as those charged by com- 
mercial companies. Since July 1, 1931, there has 
been a reduction of 25 per cent in the premiums 
collected. The financial report for the fund showed 
that on December 31, 1932, the surplus in the fund 
amounted to $1,823,816.67. This surplus repre- 
sented a saving of 56.9 per cent. 

Alabama created its state insurance fund in 
1923. The rates to be charged were to be com- 
parable with those charged by commercial com- 
panies, while the premiums collected were to be 
60 per cent of those collected by commercial com- 
panies. On September 30, 1931, the surplus in the 
fund amounted to $222,140.48. By adding the 40 
per cent of the premiums which were not collected, 
the total amount saved through the creation of the 
fund was $868,742.95 and represented a saving of 
50.2 per cent. 

The group of states using commercial insurance 
had losses ranging from 3.5 per cent to 77 per cent 
of the premiums paid. This indicated that the com- 
mercial companies retained from 23 per cent to 
96.5 per cent of the premiums paid. The state-in- 
surance-fund group of states through the creation 
of their state funds have effected savings ranging 
from 50.2 per cent to 90 per cent of the total cost 
if commercial insurance had been used. 

This comparison seems to indicate that the in- 
surance rates which are charged by commercial 
companies on public-school property should be re- 
adjusted or public-school property placed in a 
separate classification with rates based upon losses. 
Such is not the case at present. If some readjust- 
ment is not made state insurance funds may be 
necessary to secure more economical protection. 


for School Janitors 


Fundamentals 

It is assumed that each of you already believes 
in certain fundamentals. These fundamentals as I 
see them are: (1) Cleanliness, (2) comfort, (3) 
sanitation, (4) safety, (5) economy. 

Although you may not realize it during these 
difficult times school is the pleasantest place that 
many of our children see during the 24 hours of 
the day. Many homes are experiencing difficulty 
these days. The school building with its cleanliness 
and warmth, is an attractive spot. If to the cleanli- 
ness and warmth of our buildings, we can add free- 
dom, from the possibility of disease, safety from 
accidents, and do all this for the lowest cost, we are 
performing satisfactorily a large part of our duties. 
I would urge you, therefore, to be even more care- 
ful in promoting cleanliness. Are your window sills 
clean? Are the desks dusted? Does dirt accumulate 
under radiators? Are the corners of rooms and 
stairways carefully brushed? Would soap and water 
occasionally improve the appearance of a door 
casing or a window pane? These are small matters 
but they are matters by which the public is ac- 
customed to judge your work. 

Is sufficient care taken that offensive odors do 
not come from the toilets? Do you allow brooms, 
mops, and baskets to remain in places where they 
offend the eye? Finally, are you practicing, so far 
as you are able, economy in the firing of your 
boilers? Do you fail to call leaking faucets or toilet 
fixtures to the attention of our chief engineer? Do 
you permit light to burn when it is not needed? 
Do you allow heat to escape to the outside when 
a few hours’ work on the part of a carpenter would 
stop the leak? 

All of these things are of the highest importance 


(Concluded on Page 46) 
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THE WISEST ECONOMY IN TEXTBOOK BUYING IS TO BUY BOOKS THAT LAST 
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IS BINDING NEW TEXTBOOKS IN "FABRIKOID"” PX CLOTH 
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1. WATERPROOF .. . Rain won't hurt PX Cloth, 


water, milk and such things do not harm it. 


2. HARD-WEARING .... It resists constant abuse, 
day after day, month after month. A PX-bound book 
stood flexing a million times without impairing 


wearability. 


3. FAST-COLOR .. . The colors do not fade, do 
not crock or run, even when wet. Every PX color 


is scientifically tested to make sure it is fast color. 


4. WASHABLE .... It can be washed clean with 
soap and water. Finger-marks, pencil-marks, ink- 


stains come off with ease. 


5. DIRT-RESISTING . . . Dirt does not stick easily 
to PX Cloth. Its smooth surface resists dirt and stains. 


Books bound in PX Cloth stay clean longer. 


6. SCUFF-RESISTING . . . PX bound books stand 
an amazing amount of abuse. PX Cloth resists crack- 


ing and peeling. Book straps make no impression 





; on it. 

; 7. VERMIN-PROOF . . . PX-bound books were 
7 carefully tested in a glass case with cockroaches 
. and other vermin. The PX-bound books were 
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When Raymond A. Freeburg, noted school architect, 
designed the Otto Township School, he not only 
specified "Standard" equipment throughout for pro- 
gram and classroom clocks, telephone and labora- 
tory experimental panel, but he went a step further 
and combined utility with architectural beauty by 
having illuminated outside clocks installed in the 
tower of this fine school. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Front view of the pic- 
turesque Otto Township 
School, Duke Center, Pa. 
Raymond A. Freeburg 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Architect. 


(Concluded from Page 44) 


and careful attention to them stamps you as a 
master of your job. 
Repairs 

The perfect janitor keeps his building in good 
repair without suggestions from the office. He 
reports such repairs when he has completed them. 
to the office or to the chief engineer. We like to 
know of things of this kind that you have done. 
The good janitor calls the attention of the superin- 
tendent or chief engineer to repairs that are too 
difficult for the janitor to perform. He is also not 
slow to make suggestions for the improvement of 
his building. Such suggestions may be made at any 
time to the person whose duty it is to authorize 
them. 

In other words, every ‘tem of repairwork that 
can be done by the mar in charge of the build- 
ing, saves money which may be used for the 
purchase of supplies, or for the salaries of those 
working for the school system. The janitor as a 
repairman is a person of great importance in the 
school system. 


Relationship with Teachers 

The ideal janitor complies with all reasonable 
requests of teachers. He does not wait for direc- 
tions from the chief engineer or superintendent but 
carries out the teacher's suggestions immediately. 
At odd times there are desks to be cleaned, seats 
to be taken up or put down, and window shades 
to be repaired. The teachers need assistance from 
time to time in the securing of necessary apparatus 
for projects or entertainments. The ideal janitor is 
helpful and does such things with a smile. 

Perhaps a child becomes ill without warning and 
is obliged to vomit. No one enjoys cleaning a floor 
after such an experience. Nevertheless, the janitor 
is the only person in the building equipped to do 
such cleaning. The ideal janiter, when sent for in 
such an emergency, comes into the room with his 
mop and pail and with an agreeable face. In other 
words, he acts as if such things were daily happen- 
ings and as if he enjoyed codperating with the 
teachers and pupils in this as well as in many other 
matters. 


In Duke Center, Pa., “STANDARD” tenders 


Accurate Time Service to the 
Entire Community .. . . 


Thus "Standard" Equipment is able to render accu- 
rate dependable service both inside the school and 
for the residents of the surrounding area as well. 
If your school is not Standard’ equipped, we shall 
be pleased to show you how and why "Standard" 
Makes Every Minute Count. Please address all in- 
quiries to 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 





A child may spill a bottle of milk. Here again 
the ideal janitor never takes the attitude that since 
he did not create the disturbance, he is not re 
sponsible for removing the evidence. And I do 
not believe that such willingness to cooperate will 
add very many minutes to the janitor’s workin¢ 
hours. 

It pays big dividends to be watchful. The pupils 
look upon you as a friend. The teachers likewise 
consider you as a help in the school system. Those 
who have the responsibility for employing you are 
on the lookout for such evidences of worth. Pro- 
motion may come slowly but the man who is 
worthy will receive the advancement when the 
opportunity arises. 

Leave the duty of supervising the children as 
they enter or leave the building absolutely to the 
teachers. With a principal and teachers in charge 
of a building, it is not necessary for a janitor to 
stand at the door and criticize the behavior of 
pupils. This is the responsibility of the teachers 
and principal. and not of the janitor. There is no 
need for a janitor to shout at children for failing 
to close a door, failing to clean the feet, pushing, 
cr crowding. If you have reason, therefore. to 
complain of the actions of a pupil. leave the matter 
to his teacher and do not attempt to handle it 
yourself. 

Be friendly with the children. If vou have ever 
maintained a surly attitude toward the children. 
if you have been unfriendly toward them. or if 
you have addressed them in angry tones. make a 
resolution never to do so again. Sugar catches more 
flies than vinegar. Likewise. a friendly janitor 
rarely finds that pupils take advantage of his 
friendship. The janitor who antagonizes pupils 
will pay for it in the long run through the various 
forms of devilment that the children will practice 
to get even with him. 

Refrain absolutely from laying hands upon 
pupils. Nevertheless, parents are immediately up 
in arms if physical punishment is inflicted by the 
janitor. 

Encourage the children to treat you at all times 
with the respect to which an older person is en 
titled. Likewise discourage them from any tendency 







Close-up view 
of tower 
showing the 
Standard’ i. 
luminated out 
side clocks, 
operated from 
the Master 
Program 


Clock. 






to visit with you in your engine room. This can be 
accomplished best by pretending that you are very 
busy and that there is danger of their becoming 
injured. Do not deal with such a matter gruffly. 
Lead the children to believe that you are too busy 
to talk with them or that you are afraid for their 
safety. There will still be many opportunities to 
be friendly with them in the corridors and on the 
playgrounds. 


IS YELLOW CHALK PREFERABLE? 


Dr. David E. Weglein, superintendent of the Balti- 
more schools, received a communication from Dr. J. 
H. Maverberg, member of the Maryland State Optom- 
etry Board, in which he argues in favor of vellow 
chalk for blackboard work as against the white. He 
says: 

“Experiments have taught that vellow chalk wr'ting 
is softer and easier to read. White, as most of us 
know, is made by a combination of all colors. It has 
the highest visibility, particularly against a black back- 
ground. In the case of modern schoolrooms. with all 
the lighting devices in use today, it has, in fact, too 
great visibility. 

“The worst of it is that the smaller children, those 
in the lower grades, whose eves are still easily affected 
by glare. are the ones who have to use the blackboards 
most. The older students get more of their lessons 
from books and lectures.” 


SCHOOL-BUSINESS OFFICIALS 
CONVENTION 


Oiticers of the National Assec’ation of Public-Schocl 
Business Officials have announced the completion ©! 
the preparations for the annual convention of the 
Association, to be held in New York City, August 
21 to 24. 

Although President Miller has not made public the 
program, he has stated that the speakers will all be 
nationally known authorities in the field of education 
and public service. The formal programs for the con- 
vention are to be limited to the forenoon sessions, and 
the afternoons are to be devoted to round tables, to 
visits to the National School Mart, and to sightseeing 
in New York City. 

The meetings and exhibits will be held in the Port 
Authority Commerce Building at 8th Avenue and 15th 
Street. Information and assistance concerning the con- 
vention may be had from Mr. Joseph Miller, Jr., 
President, 500 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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OU won't find them listed in the curriculum, but Sealex 
Linoleum Floors play an important part in the preparation 
of teachers-to-be, at Ohio State University Teachers’ Training 
School. 





Resilient, noise-absorbing Sealex Floors in classrooms and cor- 
ridors, as shown above, allow thorough concentration with less 
effort. There is no sound of floor-scufflings, no clatter of footsteps 
in the corridors to distract students and interrupt instructors. No 
hard floors to tire the feet. From every angle, Sealex has solved 
the foot-traffic problem at Ohio State. 

And it’s not only during classroom hours that Sealex enables 
more work to be done in less time. This flooring is quickly and 
easily cleaned—because the stain-proof surface is free from cracks 
and joints. Cleanliness, so essential in every type of classroom 
from kindergarten up, is a simple matter with Sealex. 

Then, too, Sealex is quickly installed at moderate cost and 
offers substantial maintenance economy. Throughout its long 
years of service, it never requires any more refinishing than an 
occasional waxing. 


problem ai ic Stal ae 


For use on classroom and corridor walls, Sealex Wall-Covering, 
the permanent linoleum-type decorative material, possesses sev- 
eral outstanding advantages. It is washable— stain-proof—and 
lasts the life of the building without ever having to be “done 
over.” 

When installed by authorized contractors of Bonded Floors or 
Bonded Walls, Sealex Linoleum or Sealex Wall-Covering is 
backed by a Guaranty Bond covering the full value of workman- 
ship and materials. One of our representatives will gladly consult 


with you on modernization or new construction work. Write us 
—there is no obligation. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


SEALEX 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 
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PWA ENGINEERS 2 


on school buildings 


You school officials whose districts have 
been favored by PWA allotments for 
school buildings recall the detailed 
information that had to be submitted 
thru the state engineer. You had to prove 
the present and future worth of your 
project in educational needs. 


So it is with Kimball equipment. Our 
engineers will submit specifications, blue 


Cabinet And Supply Case 
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_, KIMBALL ENGINEERS 


on laboratory equipment 


Recognize the 
Value of 
Careful Planning 


LABORATORY 
AND VOCATIONAL 
FURNITURE 


An examination of the Kimball catalog will illus- 

trate the meaning of Kimball Quality. Write for 

your copy now and, without obligation, ask to 
have our engineers call 


print layouts and estimates for your new 
laboratories and prove the superiority of 
Kimball furniture. 


After all, your building is planned for 
long time needs. Kimball equipment 
by its long life of service has demon- 
strated time and again the value of care- 
ful designing and construction to fill all 
school requirements. 


Apparatus Case 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY —Es. 1857— CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division, 306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago—A. E. Kaltenbrun, Director of Sales 


“School Law 


The Hoboken Teachers’ Case 


The obligation of a board of education, before tenure 
teachers are discharged, to replace all nontenure teach- 
ers with teachers who have tenure and are qualified 
to fill their positions was again upheld by the New 
Jersey Supreme Court in a dec‘sion on the case of 
the Hoboken teachers in schools closed on June 30, 
1932. Outside of those limits, however, the right of.a 
board of education to close the schools in the interest 
ot economy and in doing so to select the teachers to be 
discharged in any way it sees fit was impl'ed in the 
court ruling, which was made on March 23, 1934. 

The case involved 34 teachers, eight of whom had 
taught for some time in two schools which the board 
had decided to close. The other 26 were transferred 
to these schools on June 29, just one day before their 
dismissal. All the teachers dismissed were either 
married, nonresident, or both. The teachers charged 
bad faith in their transfer and subsequent dismissal. 
The board pleaded its decreasing enrollment as justi- 
fication for the elimination of the positions. 

In its decision, the Supreme Court said: “In gen- 
eral, the board had a right to dispense with the 
services of such number of teachers selected from the 
entire school district as it in good faith deemed neces- 
sary to effect the economy which its financial condi- 
tion demanded and whose services were no longer 
necessary because of the diminution of the number of 
pupils.” 

School-District Government 

An action taken by the majority of a governing 
beard of a school district will not bind the district, 
in the absence of a notice to, or participation therein, 
by other members (Nebr. laws of 1931, c. 141).— 
State ex rel. Sorensen v. Commercial State Bank of 
Crawford, 253 Northwestern reporter 692, Nebr. 


Teachers 

Under a statute giving the state superintendent 
power to elevate the standard of instruction in public 
schools and to determine what schools should be classed 
as approved, he could require a school district main- 
taining an approved school to employ elementary- 
school teachers having two years of college work of 
60 hours (Mo. annotated statutes, §§ 9446-9448, pp. 
7248, 7249).— Benton v. Windyville Consol. School 


Eastern Sales Offices—105 W. 40th Street, New York City 


Dist. No. 32 of Dallas County, 
reporter (2d) 826, Mo. App. 

The township school trustees could not delegate to 
the superintendent authority to make a teacher’s em- 
ployment contract. — Hall vy. Delphi-Deer Creek Tp. 
School Corporation, 189 Northeastern reporter 527, 
Ind. App. 

A written 


68 Southwestern 


order of the school trustees 
plaintiff be employed as a teacher at a specified 
salary, with instructions to the superintendent to 
make a contract therefor, was held not invalid as an 
employment contract, as an attempt by the trustees 
to delegate authority to contract to the superintendent. 
~~ Hall vy. Delphi-Deer Creek Tp. School Corporation, 
189 Northeastern reporter 527, Ind. App. 

Where a school board wrote a teacher that she was 
employed on condition the state would approve her 
college work, a letter of acceptance by a teacher to 
a school board constituted acceptance subject to the 
condition named, and hence a refusal of the state 
superintendent to approve a teacher’s college work 
released the school district from liability on the con- 
tract (Mo. annotated statutes, §9210, p. 7083; 
$§ 9446-9448, pp. 7248, 7249).— Benton v. Windy- 
ville Consol. School Dist. No. 32 of Dallas County, 
68 Southwestern reporter (2d) 826, Mo. App. 

That a teacher had a certificate of graduation from 
a teachers’ training course of a high school, licensing 
her to teach in elementary schools of the state, did 
not prevent the school district from making her con- 
tract of employment conditional on her meeting the 
requirements as to college work fixed by the state 
superintendent for approved schools (Mo. annotated 
statutes, § 9408, p. 7228; §§ 9446-9448, pp. 7248, 7249). 
— Benton v. Windyville Consol. School Dist. No. 32 
of Dallas County, 68 Southwestern reporter (2d) 826, 
Mo. App. 

A statute requiring contracts between teachers and 
school corporations to be in writing, and enumerating 
the terms to be embodied therein, was held not to 
repeal by the implication of an earlier statute, requir- 
ing such contracts to be in writing and to be signed 
by the parties to be charged thereby, but both acts 
should be construed together (Burns’s annotated 
statutes of 1926, §§ 6965, 6967).— Hall v. Delphi-Deer 
Creek Tp. School Corporation, 189 Northeastern re- 
porter 527, Ind. App. 

A written order of the school trustees directing the 
employment of a named teacher at a specified salary, 
and another writing which the trustees ordered the 
superintendent to prepare, and cause to be signed by 
the teacher, was held to constitute a “contract in 


that the 


writing signed by parties to be charged thereby” with- 
in (Burns’s annotated statutes of 1926, $$ 0905, 0967). 

Hall v. Delphi-Deer Creek Tp. School Corporation, 
189 Northeastern reporter, 527, Ind. App. 

A board of education’s transfer of teachers from 
various schools in the city to a particular school which 
the board determined to close, was held not illegal, 
where the reduction in teachers was deemed necessary 
for reasons of economy and because of d-minution of 
the number of pupils (4 N. J. complete statutes of 
1910, p. 4744, $68; p. 4763, §$ 106a—-106c).— Downs 
v. Board of Education of Hoboken Dist., 171 Atlantic 
reporter 528, 12 N. J. Misc. 345, N. J. Sup. 

A board of education can dispense with the services 
of such teachers, selected from the entire school d's- 
trict, as it in good faith deems necessary to effect an 
economy which the district's financial condition 
demands, where the number of pupils has declined 
(4 N. J. complete statutes of 1910, p. 4744, § 68; p. 
4763, §§ 106a—106c). Downs v. Board of Education 
of Hoboken Dist., 171 Atlantic reporter 528, 12 N. 
J. Misc. 345, N. J. Sup. 

An action of the board of education, in transferring 
certain teachers to a school which the board has deter- 
mined to close, should not be disturbed in the absence 
of a clear abuse of discretion (4 complete N. J. statutes 
of 1910, p. 4744, § 68, and p. 4763, §§ 106a—106c) . — 
Downs v. Board of Education of Hoboken Dist., 171 
Atlantic reporter 528, 12 N. J. Misc. 345, N. J. Sup. 

A board of education which, for reasons of economy 
and because of diminution in the number of pupils, 
dismissed certain tenure teachers should be required 
to dismiss nontenure teachers and reinstate an equal 
number of discharged tenure teachers (4 N. J. complete 
statutes of 1910, p. 4763, §§ 106a—106c).— Downs v. 
Board of Education of Hoboken Dist., 171 Atlantic 
reporter 528, 12 N. J. Misc. 345, N. J. Sup. 

In the absence of substantial evidence that a school 
board in conjunction with the county superintendent 
acted in bad faith in dismissing a teacher before the 
expiration of her term of employment, she could not 
recover her salary for the unexpired portion of her 
term (Kans. revised statutes of 1923, § 72-1026).- 
Morris v. School Dist. No. 40, Joint, Lyon County, 
30 Pacific reporter (2d) 1094, Kans. 

The assistant principal of a school was held entitled 
to salary for the entire term of her contract, notwith- 
standing her discharge during the term on the ground 
of lack of funds (Act No. 100 of 1922, § 48, and § 20, 
as amended by Act No. 110 of 1928).— Sessions v. 
Livingston Parish School Board, 153 Southern reporter 
484, La. App. 
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Educational 
i “Electricity plays a constantly more important part in the purely 


educational side of modern school life. Public Address Systems expand the scope of a school building’s use- 
fulness—bringing music, radio programs, or speaker’s voice wherever desired. The Audiphone makes possible 
classes for the hard-of-hearing. Modern electrical household appliances give reality to domestic science classes. 


Graybar brings you these products economically and conveniently. 
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PEABODY 








°SCHOOL:s 


FURNITURE 





Movable Seating. Station- 
ary Seating. Separate Desks 
and Chairs. Combinations. 
Steel. Wood. The seating 
requirements of schools tc- 
day are many and varied 
—yet in every one of them 
greater emphasis than ever 
before is placed on abso- 
lute correctness of posture 
design and unquestionable 
quality and serviceability, 
the very qualities that so 
perfectly identify Peabody 
Furniture. 


In whatever style or type 
of Peabody Seating you 
may specify you have every 
assurance that it embodies 
every scientific posture 
detail and every quality 
detail known to seating 
manufacturers. 


Our catalog will bring you 
complete details on the 
entire Peabody line. 





DESIGNING AND 
MAKING SUPERIOR 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR 39 YEARS 

























Now is the time to install 


these fine, new 


BLACKBOARDS 


You can be assured of the best the market affords when 
you specify any blackboard product of this company. For 
nearly a half century they have been the standard of qual- 
ity, performance and economy. 

Carried in stock for immediate shipment from warehouses 
strategically located throughout the United States. 


HYLO aN Ts 
_ BLACKBOARD _ 


A durable velvety writing surface — 
tested universally in the past half cen- 
tury—applied to a solid wood fibre 
backing. 


An economical Blackboard with the 
VELVASTONE famous Hyloplate surface, carefully 


BLACKBOARD — on a high grade gypsum 
. = ody. 


eS RLING This scientifically produced Black- 


eT ee board provides a superior writing sur- 


face on a permanent cement-asbestos 
BLACKBOARD 


backing. 


Insist that these Blackboards be specified to insure 
efficient performance in your classrooms. Write 
for sample and information, Address Dept. B72. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS = = = CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 





Any ehild can 
write better with ) 
an ESTERBROOK PEN 


Good penmanship wins jobs. How many jobs are lost 
or won by handwriting! An application neatly written as 
against a dreary sprawl of words — is there any doubt which 
writer would be chosen ? 


Esterbrook Pens help penmanship. The foundation 
of good handwriting is good instruction plus good tools. You 
supply the = instruction. We have the tools. For three 
generations Esterbrook Pens have been leaders. Smooth writ- 
ing, easy motion, sturdiness and an almost inspired crafts- 
manship are the Esterbrook reasons. 


Try Esterbrook Pens FREE. Prove the dependability 


of Esterbrook Pens by a personal test. Send for free samples 
of school styles. 


Esterbrook Points in a Fountain Pen. The famous 
Esterbrook pens are now available in Esterbrook Re-New- 
Point Fountain Pens, with Esterbrook points reproduced in 
non-corrosive Duracrome. The points can be replaced by user 
at will. $1 will bring you Raedbvonk Fountain Pen complete 
with Re-New-Point. State use, to insure correct Re-New-Point. 
Order through your dealer or direct from Esterbrook. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


64 Cooper Street Camden, N. J. 
or BROWN BROS., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


% Gsterti 


FOUNTAIN PENS & STEEL PENS 
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Which includes 





Miles C. Holden, President 


We are the Originators of the 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM for 
PRESERVING BOOKS’ 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS... 


. . . for Outside and Inside Reenforcement of textbooks 


HOLDEN REPAIRING MATERIALS... 


. . . for mending injuries and damages to bindings, torn and loosened leaves 


HOLDEN PORTFOLIOS... 


. . . for preservation of maps, drawings. music, manuscripts, etc. 


HOLDEN REPORT CARD ENVELOPES... 


... for protection of school report cards 


SAMPLES FREE 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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CINCINNATI SURVEY OF FIRE- 
ALARM EQUIPMENT 


The board of education of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
received from Mr. Elmer F. Hunsicker, chairman 
of the committee on fire prevention, a report 
covering a survey of fire prevention and the use 
of fire-alarm equipment in schools. The report is 
based on a questionnaire conducted by the board 
of education to uncover features of the local school 
buildings requiring change or adjustment. The 
report contains a recommendation that a fire-alarm 
box be installed in every school building in the 
city, including elementary and high schools. 

The committee, in its report, emphasized that 
fire-alarm boxes in the school buildings will insure 
fire alarms from schools being turned in promptly 
to fire departments and provide a better chance to 
check fires, thus preventing injury and death of 
school children. Adequate fire-alarm equipment, it 
was brought out, is trivial in cost compared to the 
protection it gives to school properties and the 
security of the children housed in the buildings. 

The report contains a summary of data obtained 
from other cities where fire-prevention work of 
this kind has been attempted. Among the cities 
reporting the following have fire-alarm protection: 

Providence, R. I. A state law requires a fire- 
alarm box in all school buildings. 

New York City. A box has been placed in all 
school buildings next to the principal’s office. 

Milwaukee, Wis. An alarm box is placed in all 
schools under a provision of the state law. 

Washington, D. C. All schools have a local fire- 
alarm system. Larger schools have municipal alarm 
boxes. 

Baltimore, Md. The fire department places a 
box in immediate vicinity of all school buildings. 












Scarsdale, N. Y. A thermostatic alarm system 
is installed. 

Newark, N. Y. A fire-alarm box in each build- 
ing, and in larger buildings, a master box with 
auxiliaries, are connected with fire headquarters. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. A municipal alarm box is placed 
within 50 teet of each public and parochial school. 

Chicago, Ill. An alarm box is maintained out- 
side of each school. All school fire-alarm boxes are 
numbered conspicuously to give notice at the fire- 
alarm office of a school fire. 

Detroit, Mich. Most school buildings are 
equipped. 

The National Fire Protection Association reports 
fire boxes connected with municipal systems in all 
schools in New Orleans, Boston, Newark, N. J., 
and Houston. 

The committee with the assistance of the 
engineers of the Cincinnati city department, fire 
and telegraph system, has compiled figures show- 
ing the total cost of the proposed installation, in- 
cluding equipment, material, and labor, estimated 
at a total cost of $26,884. 

The committee’s report has been approved by 
the board. 


BETTER SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


“T believe that what we do about our schoolhouses 
will determine in no small way the possibilities of local 
recovery.” Th’'s statement was made by former U. S. 
Cemmissioner of Education George F. Zook, in a 
nation-wide broadcast on June 6. In discussing “The 
Schools in the Local Revival,’ Doctor Zook called 
attent’on to the fact that the schools have economized 
in every way possible to help in solving the problems 
arising from the depression. 

“We have in no field of government done as much 
as we should to secure the most economical and effec- 
tive adm‘nistration. We have the same problem rela- 
tive to the schools. Today there are scattered from 
one end of this country to the other 143,445 one-room 
country schools. It is as difficult for them to do a 
modern and effective piece of work as it would be 
for a farmer of today to harvest his grain with a 
wheat cradle. Both belong to a bygone age. There are 
still sparsely settled areas lacking transportation facil- 
ities where only a one-room school is feasible. In a 
very large proportion of instances, however, a consoli- 
dation of these schools is now thoroughly possible. 


“All of the community activities formerly engaged 
in rural centers,” said Doctor Zook, “have been greatly 
affected by the automob:le and good roads so that the 
one-room rural school is seldom the community center 
it was a generation ago. Yet, the farming population 
of today wants something of this kind worthy of the 
present age just as ardently as in days gone by. The 
answer is the modern consolidated school building 
which has a small auditorium suitable for meetings of 
parents as well as children. We must envision new 
types of community life appropriate to modern condi- 
tions to replace a type of community life valuable 
several decades ago but now in need of enlargement 
and enrichment. 

“There is, of course, no way of predicting how long 
the Federal Government may engage in a_public- 
works program, but so far as the construction of 
consolidated school buildings in the rural areas is 
concerned, the surface of the problem has only been 
scratched. It should, however, be solved with com- 
parative ease. I have been reliably informed that with 
$300,000,000, three fourths of the amount being spent 
for roads in the present public works act alone, it 
would be possible to replace all of the one-room 
country schools in this country, which ought to be 
rep'aced, with modern consol dated school plants. I 
for one believe that such an investment on the part 
of the government in the better education of our chil- 
dren would be eminently worth while. Certainly, 
schoolhouses are as valuable as roads and the Federal 
Government does we!l to invest in them.” 

“On the other hand, nothing should be done to take 
away the sense of community ownership of and pride 
in the schools,” concluded Doctor Zook. “The people 
should have a real responsibility for developing school 
plants in keeping with their enlarging conception of 
education. Even though the process of making impor- 
tant changes is slow when all the people have to be 
convinced, it is, nevertheless, better in the long run 
that schoolhouses should be primarily a community 
investment and a symbol of the civic and cultural 
level toward which its citizens asp‘re.” 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


4 Following the destructive earthquake in March, 
1933, the board of education of Long Beach, Calif.. 
began plans for a reconstruction program. 1 nis program 
included plans for the rebuilding of the damaced 
schools and the establishment of a salvage program to 
make use of the movable properties salvaged from the 
school buildings which were demolished. 
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THE QUEEN QUALITY DESK © 


The rebuilding program covers a number of projects, 
including the junior college, the polytechnic auditorium, 
the Jordan High School, and the Seaside, Jefferson, 
King, and Lafayette elementary schools. 

The board of education expects to expend nearly 
$5,000,000 before the entire program is finally com- 
pleted. 

¢ Boston, Mass. The school board has approved an 
appropriation of $532,196 in the new budget for altera- 
tions and repairs to school buildings. A previous sum 
of $400,000 had been made for school buildings, mak- 
ing a total of $939,196. The amount is $76,000 in ex- 
cess of the estimate for last year. 

4 Dunellen, N. J. The board of education has ap- 
proved plans for an addition to the present 500-pupil 
Roosevelt Junior High School. This addition will pro- 
vide additional classroom space and will also increase 
the gymnasium and auditorium facilities. The capacity 
total for a proposed six-year high-school plan will be 
approximately 625 pupils. It will also provide modern 
and adequate housing facilities for the seventh to 
twelfth grades for a period of years. The building of 
the present addition was resorted to following a long 
and unsuccessful attempt to sell to the boards of 
neighboring small districts the idea of a regional high 
school. It was decided to go ahead with plans for 
high-school facilities for all resident pupils of the 
borough. 

@ North Adams, Mass. The board of education has 
completed arrangements for an extensive program of 
repairs and improvements during the vacation period. 
The board arranged to spread the work among local 
firms and individual tradesmen. 

4 Kansas City, Mo. The board of education has ap- 
proved the first three steps in the proposed $2,000,000 
building program. Bids were advertised for the addi- 
tion to the Meservey School, new specifications will be 
prepared for the Lincoln High School, and construc- 
tion work will be started on the new $700,000 high 
school in the southeastern section. 

# Santa Ana, Calif. The board of education has 
taken the initial step in the carrying out of a $590,- 
600 school-reconstruction program, with the advertising 
of bids on new’ structures to replace the administration 
and junior-college buildings. A third project is the new 
science building. Replacement of these buildings will 
cost approximately $330,000. 

4 St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has asked 
for authority to issue $2,000,000 in bonds for new 
school buildings. The action has become necessary be- 


On June 8th, the St. Louis, 
Missouri school board ordered 
1,000 Columbia Princess Desks. 


A most beautiful desk. The 
culmination of 34 years of effort. 


in the 


total 





cause of an increased enrollment in the high schools 
and a large shrinkage in school revenue. Arguments in 
behalf of the bond issue were presented by members 
of the board and civic and educational leaders after 
an intensive week of campaigning in the various school 
buildings. Supt. Henry J. Gerling presented figures, 
showing the enrollment and the total capacity in the 
several buildings. 

4 Chicago, Ill. Construction of five new high schools, 
to seat 15,799 students, has been resumed without ad- 
ditional cost to the taxpayers. In addition 250 school 
buildings have been renovated, with the Federal 
Government paying $1,357,000 and the school board 
$200,000 of the total cost. The establishment of three 
new junior colleges will provide needy students of the 
city with higher education at less than half the cost 
of operating the Crane Junior College which has been 
closed by the board. 

4 Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has ap- 
propriated $200,280 for the expansion and improve- 
ment of the city schools. The expansion program pro- 
vides for a long list of needed building sites, new 
equipment, and the completion of building projects 
under way... 

4 Lexington, Ky. The sale of PWA bonds has 
effected an increase in the amount of Federal Govern- 
ment grants for seven building projects. The amourt 
of the Federal Government’s grant was increased frem 
$95,295 to $130,500. when it was found that the govern- 
ment would not have to buy the city bonds. The 
money received from the sale of the bonds will be 
used to build additions to five schools and to erect two 
new buildings. 

4 Newark, N. J. The superintendent of schools has 
made a report to the board of education, which calls 
for a substantial increase in the size of the school plant 
to bring about needed high-school facilities. Superin- 
tendent Logan pointed out that an estimated enroll- 
ment of 16.957 in the high schools next September will 
mean an increase of 1,053 students since last April. The 
senior high schools have had more than a normal ca- 
pacity load for some years and the excess in enrollment 
has been provided for either by overlapping programs 
through an extended school day, or by double sessions 

4 Bloomfield, N. J. A stadium was recently com- 
pleted for the local high school, at a cost of $100.000. 
The building was a CWA project and cost the ath- 
letic association the sum of $24,000 for materials. It 
will seat 7,000 persons. 

4 Columbia, Mo. The board of education has com- 


immediate 
vicinity, making a 
of 60,844 in 
the Detroit District. 
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FOUR LEADERS in The Columbian Line 


On April 17, 1954 the Detroit School Board selected the Columbia 
Movable Desks for its present requirements of 2,300. This makes 
48,424 Columbia 
Desks in the Public 
Schools of Detroit. 
And 12,420 in the 


suburbs and towns 















but a few of 
the popular designs in the 
Columbian line. Write for 
copy of our catalog com- 
pletely describing these and 
other models. 


These are 


W. A. Moore, Vice-President F. H. Moore, Secretary 
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pleted plans for the operation of an extensive school- 
building program, including a new elementary school, 
an addition to the junior high school, and the rebuild- 
ing of a six-room elementary school to make it ade- 
quate for twelve teachers. The construction work is 
being financed through a bond issue approved last fall, 
amounting to $175,000, and a grant of $69,000 from the 
Federal Government. 

¢ Oklahoma City, Okla. A total of $180,000 in 

school funds has been released by a ruling of the Su- 
preme Court, which held that the surplus fund ac- 
cumulated since 1928 must be used for emergency pur- 
poses. It is expected that the money will be expended 
for the construction of two stadiums, a gymnasium, 
and an auditorium. 
; ¢ Denver, Colo. Improvement projects for the build- 
ings and grounds of the city’s public schools, to the 
value of $45,652 have, during the past few months, 
been financed through funds of the CWA. This amount 
was supplemented by an expenditure of $3,809 by the 
school district, making the total expenditure on these 
projects $49,461. 

Among the projects completed are the grading and 
leveling of the grounds at a number of schools; the 
construction of retaining walls for the grounds of the 
Park Hill School; the paving of a circular driveway at 
the East High School; the construction of a skating 
basin at the Beach Court School; the construction of a 
cinder track and straightaway track at the West High 
School, and additional projects in renovating the in- 
teriors of the buildings. 

4 Beloit, Wis. The board of education has voted to 
ask the city council to approve a $275,000 school-bond 
issue for the financing of a new high-school addition. 
The plans call for eighteen classrooms, in addition to 
a library, two study halls, a cafeteria, a gymnasium, 
and shower and dressing rooms. 

# Murfreesboro, Tenn. The school board has re- 
ported that more than $4,000 of CWA money was 
expended during the past winter for painting and 
repairwork on the city school buildings. A committee 
has been appointed to keep in touch with FERA 
work and to obtain additional funds for improvements 
and for the construction of a gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. 

# Kansas City, Kans. The board of education has 
voted to resume preparation for the Wyandotte High 
School construction program. The citizens have 


approved a bond issue of $1,200,000 for the financing 
of the construction work. 
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us. 


International offers the following 
complete list of equipment de- 
signed specifically to meet today’s 
needs for efficient economy: 


Self-Regulated Electric Time 
and Program Systems 


Fire Alarm Systems 
Inter-room Telephone Systems 


Laboratory Experimental 
Panels 


Central Control Radio, Music 
and Speech Equipment. 





INGTON NPS ONS 


' 
GENERAL OFFICES, 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. WACHINE? 
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Visitors at the 1934 World’s Fair also have the convenience of accurate, 
International Time. 


Having proved its dependability under the rigid tests of actual perform- 
ance last summer, this system again won the honor of furnishing official time 


service at this new and greater exposition. 


Extensive changes and additional buildings necessitated the installation 
of over a hundred more clocks—bringing the total to well over three hun- 
dred timing units distributed throughout the entire 424 acres of exposition 
grounds. 


Wall clocks, time recorders and time stamps in the major exhibit build- 
ings—weather proof outdoor clocks at all entrances and other prominent 
points—ancient tower clocks in the various foreign villages—all are auto- 
matically controlled and regulated from one master time source in the 
General Exhibits Group display of International Business Machines. 


The self-regulating feature eliminates all manual supervision by check- 
ing the accuracy of every clock twenty-four times a day—a task that would 
be humanly impossible at A Century of Progress. 


The advantages of increased economy and efficiency secured by this accu- 
rate time distribution system are those which have won the unanimous 


approval of school architects, engineers and administrators everywhere. 


When you visit the fair, be sure to include the International Exhibit in 
your sight-seeing tour. You will see the complete line of International 
school equipment in operation, including Central Control Radio, Laboratory 


Experimental Panels, Fire Alarm and Telephone Systems. 


A cool and comfortable lounge room is provided for your convenience 


at the International Exhibit, Pavilion Three, General Exhibits Group. 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING DIVISION 





A lnterNATIONAL 
ELECTRIC TIME. 


again serves at 


A CENTURY 
of PROGRESS 





International Master Clock, 
equipped with an improved pen- 
dulum which, under severe lab- 
oratory tests, over a period of 
thirty days, maintained its accu- 
racy within less than one second 
of true, astronomical time, un- 
affected by a succession of tem- 
peratures ranging from 32° to 
98° Fh. 


ACHINES CORPORATION 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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- ++ A letter for you 
Mr. Superintendent! 
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HYGIEIA IS A REAL LEADER 


It is deservedly the most widely used dustless 
crayon on the market - it represents 99 years 
of constant research work. 


HYGIEIA Is Blackboard Insurance 
Why make a slight saving at a great 
expense? Use Hygieia and be money 


ahead. 


Vv 


In the price range just below Hygieia, Dovercliff 
is as finished a product as money can buy. 


“HYGIEIA and DOVERCLIFF are made by the 


world’s pioneer crayon manufacturers 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


414°514 HAYES AVENUE, SANDUSKY, OHIO - 2OOFIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
11G NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO - SANTA FE BUILDING, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Any information will gladly be given - or our representative will conduct any tests. 





‘heachers’ Salaries 


4 Jefferson City, Mo. Teachers in the schools have 
been given salary increases of slightly more than 5 per 
cent for the school year 1934-35. The teachers suffered 
a 10 per cent reduction in 1932-33 and the reduction 
in the higher brackets amounted to approximately a 
2% per cent reduction for 1931-32. The action to re- 
store salaries is the result of an improved financial 
situation and a more rapid collection of delinquent 
taxes. 

@ Mexico, .Mo. The school board has approved 
salary increases for the entire school staff during the 
next school year. Grade teachers were given an increase 
of 17 per cent, high-school teachers an increase of 14 
per cent, and employees of the executive office an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. 

@ Somerville, Mass. The board of education has 
adopted a rule which provides for the elimination of 
married women teachers. Under the rule, the marriage 
of a permanent woman teacher will operate as an auto- 
matic resignation of the said teacher. No married 
woman now in the service will be retained in the serv- 
ice unless she is living apart from her husband, or is 
compelled to provide for her own support because of 
the disablement of the husband. 

4 Hartford, Conn. The board of education has ap- 
proved six salary schedules recommended by Supt. 
Fred D. Wish, Jr. Under the new schedules, the basic 
salary for all employees will be what the teacher re- 
ceived or would have received in September, 1931, as- 
suming suspension of salary schedules for 1932-33, 
1933-34, and 1934-35. All salaries are subject to a 10 
per cent cut and no salary is to be less than $1,050. 
Four different salary schedules are provided for men 
teachers, based on amount of preparation. Starting at 
$1,300 for a four-year college degree, the salary is writ- 
ten up or down by $100 according to years of prepara- 
tion. Six classifications of salary are provided in the 
schedule for art and music teachers. 

4 Oklahoma City, Okla. The members of the teach- 
ing staff have been given a 7 per cent blanket raise 
for next year, despite the findings of a survey that at 
least a 12 per cent raise would be necessary for them 
to meet living expenses. 

¢ Columbia, Mo. The turnover in teaching personnel 
during the past year was reduced to a very small 
amount. Five new teachers were added in the grades 
and one or more teachers were assigned to the high 
schools. 





¢ Columbia, Mo. The board of education has voted 
to raise salaries of teachers and other school employees 
slightly during the next year. The average increase in 
the payroll will range from 10 to 12 per cent. 

4 Haverhill, Mass. Sixteen teachers have been 
granted salary increases of $100 a year, and thirteen 
teachers were given promotional increases of $75 a year, 
under a recent action of the board of education. The 
salary increases had been suggested by Supt. A. L. 
Barbour but had been held up awaiting the adoption 
of the budget for the year. 

4 Reading, Ohio. The school board has given an 
increase in salary to members of the present teaching 
staff. The increases ranged from $3 to $5 a month. 

4 Holyoke, Mass. The school board has voted to 
give automatic increases to forty teachers on the school 
staff. The increases in salaries total $3,870 a year. 

4 Hartford, Conn. The board of education has 
adopted a revised salary schedule for teachers for the 
next school year. The new schedule is to go into effect 
after the school consolidation plan is established. 

The schedule is as follows, with the basic salary 
given first and the actual salary following: 

First year, $1,000; second, $1,100 and $1,050; third, 
$1,200 and $1,080; fourth, $1,300 and $1,170; fifth, 
$1,400 and $1,260; sixth, $1,500 and $1,350; seventh, 
$1,600 and $1,440; eighth, $1,700 and $1,530; ninth, 
$1,800 and $1,620; tenth, $1,900 and $1,710; eleventh, 
$2,000 and $1,800;: fourteenth, $2,100 and $1,890; 
seventeenth, $2,200 and $1,980; twentieth, $2,300 and 
$2,070; twenty-third, $2,400 and $2,160; twenty-fifth, 
$2,500 and $2,250. 

¢ Coshocton, Ohio. The school board has voted to 
employ teachers on the monthly basis. Every effort 
will be made to keep the schools open for the full 
nine-month term. 

# East Moline, Ill. Teachers in the high and grade 
schools have been voted increases in salary for the next 
year. 

4 Bristol, R. I. The school board has voted to re- 
duce the prevailing teachers’ salary cut from 15 to 14 
per cent. The new schedule becomes effective August 1. 

4 Pawtucket, R. I. The school board has voted to 
restore to the teachers the yearly automatic increases 
in salary, to become effective during the 1934 school 
year. 

# Des Moines, Iowa. The school board has voted to 
continue the salary reductions of from 5 to 29 per cent 
for another year. 

4 The school board of Lee County, Florida, has voted 


a 10 per cent increase in teachers’ salaries for the next 
year. 


4 Somerville, Mass. The school board has amended 
its rules to provide that the marriage of a permanent 
teacher shall operate as an automatic resignation of the 
teacher. No married woman teacher will hereafter be 
elected as a permanent teacher. 


4 North Adams, Mass. Fourteen teachers who have 
completed three years of continuous service in the 
schools have been reélected as permanent members of 
the staff and placed on tenure. Under the plan, teach- 
ers with less than three years’ service must be reélected 
for one year only. 


4 Chattanooga, Tenn. Women teachers in the 
schools of Hamilton county who marry during the 
school term will automatically forfeit their teaching 
positions. The county board of education voted not to 
give contracts to married women unless it can be shown 
that their husbands are unemployed. 


@ New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
ordered payless furloughs affecting 35,653 teachers and 
members of the administrative staffs, mechanics, and 
custodians of school buildings. The furloughs are lim- 
ited to teachers and other employees who receive more 
than $1,200 in salary. The furloughs were ordered by 
the legislature as part of the mayor’s economy program 
and are expected to save $5,270,000. 


RESPECTING THE MEMORY OF A TEACHER 


At New Bedford, Mass., a controversy was raised 
when a local educational association urged upon the 
board of education the closing of the school for a half 
day when the funeral of a teacher took place. The 
board denied the request, believing that the closing 
of the school was uncalled for. Instead it was sug- 
gested that the school carry their flags at half mast, 
observe a moment of silence in contemplation of the 
deceased, and a memorial service held on Saturday to 
be attended by all the teachers. 


FORTY YEARS AGO 


The Lincoln, Nebraska, Journal-Star, on June 3, 
printed the following news item which it repeated 
from its issue of June 3, 1894: 

“The school board announced a general cut in the 
salaries of teachers, those who had received $55 per 
month being reduced to $45 on the ground that the 
reduction was necessary and that the lower salary 
would buy more than the former rate two years 
before.® 

Lincoln now has 520 teachers. The senior-high- 
school teachers receive an average salary of $1,325, 
and the junior-high-school teachers $1,221. 
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Maps - Globes - Charts - Pictures 
MAPS 


Regional-Political 
Physical-Environment 
Physical-Political 


GLOBES 
Physical-Political 
Graphic-Project 


Climatic Simplified 

Economic Reference 

Political 

Historical PICTURES 

Language oe 

Pictorial Historical 

Outline Geographical 

Nature Study 

CHARTS 

en ACTIVITY BOOKS 

Citizenship 

Historical Geography 

Economic History 

SPECIAL: 


Graphic Chart of the “New Deal’, 50x38 inches, with 
complete manual. Shows Roosevelt New Deal emergency 
legislation and executive orders in diagram form. 


Price, common roller mounting $3.25 


Visual aids of every kind and for every budget. Write 
for catalog AA 34, complete information and prices. 


A.J. NYSTROM 6 CO. 


ScuHoot Maps, GLOBES, AND CHARTS 
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3333 Elston Ave. Chicago, IIl. 













Equality of Opportunity 
For Every School Student 


SHELDON equipment has been installed in 
over 20,000 schools and colleges 


Your children should have the same opportunity afforded 
those students in SHELDON equipped schools 


SHELDON Installations Mean 
Eeonomy-Efficiency- Durability 


No. 10130 
Combination 
Science Table 


Sheldon’s 365 page catalogue contains designs that 
will meet every condition in equipping science labora- 
tories, home economics, manual arts, commercial, draw- 
ing, and art rooms. 


kK. H. Sheldon & Company 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Cautious Royal Craftsmen 
are ever mindful that each 
desk which they make will 
serve a generation of chil- 
dren who must be seated 
properly, comfortably - - 
and safely. 


“METAL FURNITURE SINCE '97” 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 


1142 S. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO 
BRANCH FACTORIES 
42 W. 15TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
1106 S. HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 





Junior-High-School Building Sites 


J]. W. Varty and A. C. Pence, Department of Educational Administration, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


What is the average size of sites for junior high 
schools' that have been built during the past ten 
years? Is sufficient space provided to enlarge the 
building to meet future needs of the community? 
Is adequate play space available? Lack of proper 
provision for meeting these needs inevitably handi- 
caps the educational program and unduly increases 
the financial burden of the community when the 
site must be enlarged or a new one secured to care 
for increased enrollment. 

This study endeavors to secure data on the fol- 
lowing items and to ascertain the significant rela- 
tionships between them: (1) the number of acres 
in the school plot; (2) the area occupied by the 
“building rectangle,”* (3) the number of stories in 
the building; and (4) the capacity of the building. 

Forty-nine building plans in educational period- 
icals of the past ten years and 23 blue-print plans 
of recent junior high schools on file at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, were analyzed. These 
72 cases were drawn from 56 different cities rep- 
resenting 26 states. 

The data for junior-high-school plot sizes are 
shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. Number of Acres in Junior-High-School Plots 
Number of Acres in Plot Frequency 


15 — 16 1 
14— 15 1 
13 — 14 1 
12 — 13 3 
1 —12 1 
10— 11 4 
== 10 7 
$—9 7 
7—8 5 
6 7 3 
or 10 
4—5 6 
f= 4 7 
2—3 9 
1 Zz 6 
o—1 1 
Total 72 


The median p'ot size is 5.7 acres; mean, 6.3 acres. 
TABLE 2. The Number of Acres Utilized in the “Building 
Rectangle” 

Number of Acres in 


“Build ng Rectangle’ Frequency 


4.75 — 5.00 0 
436455 1 
4.25 — 4.50 0 
4.00 — 4.25 0 
3.75 — 4.00 0 
3.50 -— 3.75 0 
3.28 — 3.50 0 
$00 — 3.25 3 
2.75 — 3.00 3 
2.50 — 2.78 1 
2:35: 3,50 3 
2.00 — 2.25 2 
1.73 — 3:60 5 
1.1.98 11 
1.25 —— 1.50 2 
1:00 — 1.25 15 
13 — 1.00 12 
.50 .75 10 
.25 50 4 

0 25 0 
Total 72 


The median “building rectangle” is 1.2 acres; mean, 1.4 acres. 


TABLE 3. The Number of Stories in Junior-High-School 


Buildings 
Number of Stories Frequency 
5 4 
4 11 
3 36 
2 15 
1 2 
Total 68* 


*Data are missing for 4 cases. 
The median is 3.47 stories; mean, 3.0 stories. 





IOR-HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


1The typical (median) junior high school in this study is a 
building of 3.5 stories whose capacity is 1,100 pupils. The build- 
ing occupies 1.2 acres and the site contains 5.7 acres. This 
leaves 4.5 acres for landscaping, sidewalks, other buildings and 
playgrounds. Assuming that one half of this. space is available 
for play —each pupil must be content with a small plot 9 by 
10 feet for his share of the playground. 

*The ‘‘building rectangle’ is that area upon which the build- 
ing stands, squared off to a rectangle, and includes that area 
immediately adiacent to the building which cannot be utilized 
for any other purpose. 


Each floor is counted as one story if any portion 
of it is programmed for children’s use. 
TABLE 4. The Capacity of Junior-High-School Buildings 
Capacity Frequency 
2,100 
2,000 
1,900 
1,800 
1,700 
1,600 
1,500 
1,400 
1,300 
1,200 
1,100 
1,000 
900 
800 
700 
600 
500 
400 (350-450) 
Total 68 
The median capacity is 1,100 pupils; 


KWON PMNS HSASWNWNHLOCO = 


mean, 1,175 pupils. 


The capacity of each building is estimated ac- 
cording to Table 5. 


TABLE 5. Estimated Number of Children Occupying Various 
Types of Rooms in Junior-High-School Buildings 
Estimated Number 


Type of Room of Children per Room 


Arts (drawing, etc.) 30 
Auditorium 100 
Cafeteria 100 
Classroom 30 
Commercial 30 
Gymnasium 50 
Household Arts 20 
Industrial Arts 20 
Library 20* 
Science 30 


*Per classroom unit. 


How much space is contained within the site of 
the median, or, we might say typical, junior high 
school? What part of this is occupied by the build- 
ing? The data in Tables 1 and 2 show that the 
median site contains 5.7 acres, of which the build- 
ing occupies 1.2 acres. or slightly over one fifth of 
the entire site. 

The relationship between the plot size and the 
number of stories (Tables 1 and 3) is expressed in 
Table 6. 


TABLE 6. Relationship Between Plot Size and Number of 
Stories — Junior-High-School Buildings 





Number Number Median Plot Size - 
of Stories of Cases Acres 

5 4 3.25 

4 il 6.00 

3 36 5.50 

2 15 7.00 

1 2 3.50 


Due to small sampling the reliability of the data 
for one-story buildings in Table 6 is to be ques- 
tioned. However, the remaining cases indicate a 
tendency for the median plot size to decrease as 
the number of stories increase. 

Table 7 illustrates the relationship between the 
building rectangle and the number of stories. 





TABLE 7. Relationship Between Building Rectangle and 
Number of Stories — Junior-High-School Buildings 


Number Number Median Building 
of Stories of Cases Rectangle (Acres) 
1 2 1.0 
2 15 1.25 
3 36 1.0 
4 11 1.25 
5 4 1.50 


Insofar as these data are significant, three-story 
buildings seem to have less direct relation to the 
building rectangle. However, there is a strong tend- 
ency for the plot size (total site) to increase ,in 


direct proportion to the number of stories for one-, 


two-, four- and five-story buildings. 
Diagram 2 shows the relation between the build- 
ing rectangle and the building capacity. 


“TABLE 8. Data Used in Diagram 2_ 


Capacity Number Median Bu‘lding 

of Buildine of Cases Rectangle 
2,100 and over 1 - 
1,800 2.100 6 az 
1,500 1,800 7 1.74 
1,200 1.500 14 1.54 

900 1.200 26 1.07 

600 900 11 om 

300 600 3 94 


0 — 300 0 


The strong tendency for the building rectangle 
and the building capacity to increase in direct pro- 
portion is clearly illustrated in Diagram 2. The two 
extreme divisions of the building capacity distribu- 
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DIAGRAM 2 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE BUILDING RECTANGLE 
AND BUILDING CAPACITY—JUNIOR-HIGH- 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


tion are not significant because of the unreliability 
of so small a sampling. The buildings with capacity 
ranging from 300 to 600 offer the only case which 
is contrary to the general conclusion stated above. 

The relationship between the number of stories 
and the capacity of the building is illustrated in 
Diagram 3. 


£000 


8 


MEOIALY BUILOHVG CAPATC/TY 
~ 
$ § 
8 9 


(PUPILS) 


8 


/ é J 4 Ss 
VO. OF STORIES 
DIAGRAM 3 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BUILDING CAPACITY AND 
THE NUMBER OF STORIES 


TABLE 9. Data Used in Diagram 3 
Numbcr of Stories Number of Cases Median Capacity 


5 a 1,400 
4 11 1,650 
3 36 1,000 
2 15 1,062 
1 2 500 


The data presented in Diagram 3 (Table 9) show 
that the capacity of the junior-high-school build- 
ings increases in direct proportion to the number 
of stories. While this is ordinarily true, it is inter- 
esting to note that a plateau is reached at the ca- 
pacity of 1,000 for two- and three-story buildings 
and that the capacity of the five-story buildings 
shows a sudden decrease from 1,650 (4-story) to 
1,400. Table 7 shows that these five-story buildings 
occupy more ground space than the four-story 
buildings. Insofar as these data are significant, it 
would seem that the five-story buildings could have 
been adequately housed in four stories. 


Summary of Data Concerning 72 Junior 
High Schools _ 


1. The median junior-high-séhool plot size is 5.7 
acres. 

2. The median “building rectangle” occupies 1.17 
acres. 

3. The median capacity of the building is 1,100 
pupils. 

4. The median number of stories is 3.47. 

5. There is a strong tendency for the plot size 
ta decrease as the number of stories increase. 

6. The “buildings rectangle” tends to increase in 
direct proportion to the number of stories. 

7. The “building rectangle” increases in direct 
proportion to the building capacity. 

8. The capacity of the building increases directly 
with the number of stories. 

9. Superior planning has resulted in 11 junior- 
high-school sites of the 72 studied, with from 10 to 
16 acres in each site. 
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Ir may be only a trifling blaze, quickly 
extinguished, without damage, panic, or loss 
of life. And then, again... 

That’s why fire is so dreaded. It’s treacherous. 
Given a start, in a building constructed of in- 
flammable materials, it can swiftly gain terrible 
headway, as countless tragedies have proved. 
But in a modern fireproof building it can’t get 
anywhere. 

Protect the children under your care from 
this frightful hazard. Make your school build- 
ings secure against fire by using Kalman Floor 
Construction. A school with floors built with 
Kalman Joists is virtually fire-safe because these 
joists, with concrete and plaster, form a barrier 
that fire cannot pass. Tests have proved Kalman 
Floor Construction capable of safely resisting 
fire continuously for more than two hours. 

Security against fire is only one of the advan- 
tages offered by Kalman Joists. They are im- 
mune to termites and other wood-devouring 
insects. They make a floor structure that never 
shrinks to form ugly cracks where walls and 
floor meet, letting in cold air and vermin. A 
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floor structure that absorbs sound and vibra- 
tion, preventing noises overhead from disturb- 
ing the classrooms below. 

In spite of all they contribute to make a 
school building safer, more healthful, more 
efficient, Kalman Joists add only slightly to 
building costs. They can be applied economi- 
cally to virtually any school buil ing, regardless 
of its type or size, or the budget limitations. 

Ask your architect. about Kalman Joists. 
The chances are that he knows them and has 
specified them for schools or other buildings. 
Kalman Joists are a tried and proved product. 
They have been widely used, not only in schools 
and colleges, but in apartments, hospitals, 
offices—in fact, in all types of buildings in- 
tended for human occupancy. 


KALMAN STEEL CORPORATION, Subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. B-30 


Kalman Fireproof Floor Construction consists of rigidly-bridged joists, 
concrete floor slab, and plaster ceiling. Any of the usual floor finishes 
may be used with this type of construction. 
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Kalman Steel Joists -aecomme: 
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PLASTER 
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In The “Danger Spots” Use Alundum Terrazzo... 
It’s Made Permanently Non-slip by Alundum Aggregate 





ERRAZZO is becoming in- 

creasingly popular for many 
areas in modern school buildings— 
and with good cause. It is durable; 
it is economical; attractive decora- 
tive effects are possible. And in the 
“danger spots’—on stairways and 
in areas where wet floors are likely, 
such as entrance vestibules, lava- 
tories, showers and locker rooms— 
terrazzo can be made non-slip 
with Alundum Aggregate. 


Incorporated in the surface of ter- 
razzo floors and treads in the proper 
proportion, Alundum Aggregate 
provides a safe, sure walking sur- 
face—and its non-slip effectiveness 
is not lessened by water nor wear. 


Catalog C gives full information about this 
Norton Floors product. Have you a copy? 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


NORTON 


FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles. Treads & Aggrepates 
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Personal New oft 
¢Fuperintendentse 


@ Supt. U. E. Diener, of Van Wert, Ohio, has been reélected 
for another three-year term. 

@ Norman D. Batrey, of North Dighton, Mass., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Bridgewater. 

@ Supt. F. H. Lynn, of Las Cruces, N. Mex., has been re- 
élected for another year. 

e@ Supt. J. H. Harris, of Pontiac, Mich., has been reélected 
for a three-year term, beginning with July 1. Mr. Harris is 
completing his thirteenth year as head of the school system. 
Mr. Frank J. DuFRatn, assistant superintendent, was also re- 
élected for a two-year term. 

@ Supt. W. A. Watts, of Kent, Ohio, has been reélected for 
another three-year term. Mr.*Walls has been in the school sys- 
tem for the past 22 years, with the exception of a five-year 
period interruption. 

@ Mr. E. O. Suaw, of Henryetta, Okla., has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Sapulpa. He succeeds E. H. McCune, 
who has resigned. 

@ Homer Herp, of Pawhuska, Okla., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Claremore. 

eI. E. Stutsman, of Greeley, Colo., has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at St. Joseph, Mo. 

@ Supt. C. C. Prerce, of Painesville, Ohio, has been elected 
for a four-year term. 

@ Supt. FRANK M. SHELTON, of Springfield, Ohio, on May 21, 
was presented with a distinguished service award by the local 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations, in recognition of his 
outstanding service to boys and girls of the public schools dur- 
ing the past year. 

@ Mr. Ratpu E. DucpaALe has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Toledo, Ohio, to succeed Charles S. Meek, who has 
resigned. 

@ Supt. G. W. Witcockson, of Taylorville, Ill., has been re- 
élected for another term. 

@ Supt. C. H. Fravet, of Dublin, Ohio, has been reélected. 

@ Mr. J. G. Turner, of Tell City, Ind., has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at French Lick. 

@ Supt. Purcett Mattett, of Galena, Ohio, has been re- 
élected for the next year. 

@ Supt. A. B. Wetser, of Canal Winchester, Ohio, has been 
elected president of the Central Ohio Schoolmasters’ Club. 

@ Supt. C. M. Berrier, of Sycamore, Ohio, has been reélected 
for another year. 

@ CLARENCE B. Graves, of Pleasantville, N. Y., business 
manager of the Bronxville school system, has been indicted by 
the Westchester grand jury on three counts of first-degree grand- 
jury larceny in thefts of school funds. The three specific counts 
charge him with shortages totaling almost $3,000. An audit of 
the school accounts indicated a shortage of $18,000. 


@ J. I. McCrurkin, of Prescott, Ark., has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at El Dorado. 

@ Mr. Dovuctas Getp has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Butte, Mont., for a three-year term. 

@H. E. Zuser, of Chagrin Falls, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Struthers. 

@ Mr. Joun E. Davis, of Rushville, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Pleasantville, to succeed Miss 
Bertha Uncapher. 

@ Mr. Ira BAuUMGARDNER, of Monclova, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Pemberville. 

@ Supt. Cuartes H. Lake, of Cleveland, Ohio, was given an 
honorary degree at the commencement exercises of Ohio State 
University on June 11. 

@ WittiaM F. WarterpPoot, of Richland Center, Wis., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Rice Lake. Mr. Waterpool 
succeeds E. C. Hirsch, who has accepted a similar position at 
Wausau. 

@ Witt1am M. Roserts, 80 years old, for many years an 
official in the public-school system of Chicago, died June 1 in 
the West Suburban Hospital. Mr. Roberts had filled positions 
of principal and assistant superintendent of schools. He retired 
seven years ago. 

@ Evan E. Jones, superintendent of schools at Mechanicville, 
N. Y., for several years, has been appointed superintendent of 
schoo!s at Port Chester. 

@ Cuartes O. Turner has been elected 
schools at Ellsworth, Me. 

@ Supt. NicHotas GUNDERSON, of Sparta, Wis., has been re- 
élected for his fourteenth successive year. 

@ Mr. D. L. Bucuanan, of Circleville, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Newton Falls. 

@ Mr. James Nest1 has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Spring Valley, Ill., to succeed C. L. Sarver. 

@ Supt. J. V. Netson, of Bellaire, Ohio, has been reélected 
for another five-year term. 

@ Mr. R. E. Bruner, of Lynnville, Tenn., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Decherd. 

@ Mr. M. F. Suicktey, of Ainsworth, Nebr., has resigned 
from the superintendency in order to accept a position with the 
Omaha School Supply Company. 

@ Supt. WitttAmM T. Daritnc, of Wauwatosa, Wis., was the 
guest of honor at a dinner given by the teachers on the occasion 
of the tenth anniversary of his assuming the superintendency. 
Mr. Darling was presented with a traveling bag and a scroll 
containing the names of the teachers. 

@ Mr. F. H. Hartston, of McConnellsburg, Pa., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Pottstown, to succeed F. H. Fritz. 

@ Dr. Frank B. KELLEY, an educational historian of New York 
City, died at a New York Hospital, at the age of 66. Dr. Kelley 
held a degree given by New York Univeristy. He was an in- 
structor in history in the New York City high schools and was 
superintendent of the historical club for 25 years. 

@ Georce I. ALDRICH, superintendent emeritus of the schools 
of Brookline, Mass., died at his summer home, River Road, 
near Gloucester. He was 80 years of age. He was a graduate of 


superintendent of 


Dartmouth College, in the class of 1875 and had been in edu- 
cational work since 1876, when he accepted his first position 
in Quincy. He went to Brookline in 1901, where he remained 
for twenty years. 

@ A. L. Stinctey, of New Vienna, Ohio, has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Germantown. 

e@ Supt T. E. Hook, of Troy, Ohio, has been reélected for a 
five-year term. 

@ Ons C. Hatton, a former high-school principal, has been 
elected assistant superintendent of schools at Akron, Ohio. Mr. 
Harotp S. VINCENT has been elected director of the research 
department, a revived position in the school department. 

@ Supt. Georce C. Dretricnu, of Piqua, Ohio, was the guest 
of honor at a dinner given on June 5, in recognition of the com- 
pletion of 25 years as superintendent of the Piqua schools. Two 
hundred and fifty-seven men and women, including educators 
from representative cities throughout the state, were present at 
the dinner. Mr. Charles W. Cookson acted as toastmaster and 
Mr. George C’. Rightmire gave the principal address. Mr. Dietrich 
was presented with a handsome silver salver as a token of ap- 
preciation from the local community. 

@ Mr. C. L. Poor, of Traverse City, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Eaton Rapids. 

@ Cuartes E. MEEK, who recently resigned as superintendent 
of schools at Toledo, Ohio, was honored at a gathering of more 
than 1,000 teachers in the Scott High School. Talks were given 
by Miss Edna B. Row, Mr. Ralph Dugdale, and Dr. Norris 
Gillette, president of the board of education. Mr. Meek was 
presented with a purse containing $300 in Liberty Bonds. 

@ Mr. Harry C. Situ, Jr., president of the school board of 
Lafayette, Ind., has been reélected for a three-year term by the 
city council. 

@ Special honors were conferred on June 11 upon 17 graduates 
of Carroll College during the recent commencement exercises held 
at Waukesha, Wis. Among those to receive special recognition 
was JOHN CALLAHAN, state superintendent of public instruction, 
who received the honorary degree of doctor of laws, conferred 
by Dr. W. A. Ganfield, president of the college. Mr. Callahan 
was presented by G. O. Banting, superintendent of the city 
schools. 

@ Supt. L. G. Strapres, of Warren, R. I., has been reélected 
to serve his twenty-fifth consecutive term. 

@ Mr. O. L. Wess, of David City, Nebr., has resigned in 
order to become secretary of the Nebraska High-School Athletic 
Association at Lincoln. 

@ Mr. F. Howarp Ltoyp, supervising principal of the schools 
of Middletown Township, Monmouth County, N. J., has retired 
after 35 years of service in New Jersey schools. Mr. Pau 
AXTELL, of Flemington, has been elected to succeed Mr. Lloyd. 

@ Supt. W. B. McFartanp, of Las Vegas, N. Mex., has been 
reélected for the coming school year. 

@ Supt. L. M. Hosman, of Cameron, Mo., has been reélected 
for a three-year term. The extended contract was given in order 
to permit the superintendent to plan and carry out a long- 
time school program. Mr. Hosman has completed three years 
of service in the schools, and previous to that had rendered 
fourteen years of service at Gallatin. 
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§ JUST WANTED TO SEE 
THOSE ‘MEASURED SOAP” 
FIGURES AGAIN, MR. HUGHES 
—NEARLY 70% SAVING! 
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THESE FIGURES SHOW HOW 


“Measured Soap 


WILL SAVE YOUR SCHOOLS MONEY 


B pris look at these figures. Apply 

them to your entire group of schools. 
Then you'll see “Measured -‘Soap” 
offers you worthwhile money savings. 

In just one building, it was calcu- 
lated 126,000 washes were secured 
from 70 gallons of liquid soap... at 
a cost of $49.00. 

Then the Palmolive ‘Measured 
Soap” System was installed. 150,000 
washes were secured ... at a cost of 
$15.00! Nearly 30,000 more washes 

. at a cost saving of nearly 70%! 
Interesting, isn’t it? Especi- 
ally when figured on your 
entire system. 





By measuring soap, the 
Palmolive System reduces 
waste. Two slow pushes 
of the plunger accurately 
measure just enough soap 
to wash the hands thor- 
oughly. Whenstudents push 
the plunger rapidly four or 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE 







SCHOOL 
| CLEANLINESS 
| PROBLEMS 


il end their sohenon 
i 
BH 


Why not = 
write for this helpful 
Sree booklet—today? 


-PEET COMPANY 


five times, little, if any more soap is 
released! It provides 100 washes for 1¢! 

Made of solid bronze, heavily 
nickel and chromium plated, the 
Palmolive Dispenser can’t corrode, 
clog or leak... won’t twist loose from 
the wall. There’s nothing about it to 
wear out. 


This system uses a special form of 
bland, gentle Palmolive Toilet Soap. 
Tests show it gives many times more 
washes per pound than any other soap 
adaptable to washroom use. 


Now is the time 
to investigate 
Right now, while you are 
considering new equip- 
ment, is the time to find 
out how much “Measured 
Soap” will save you. 
Without obligation, we 
will be glad to send com- 
plete details and prices. 
Write today! 


FREE! 


105 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. 


KANSAS CITY 


CHICAGO 


MILWAUKEE 


SAN FRANCISCO JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 





YES-AND WHEN MULTIPLIED 
BY OUR 10 SCHOOLS THIS 

PALMOLIVE ‘MEASURED SOAP” 
SYSTEM WILL SAVE US 
$350 ANNUALLY ! 


- 
Bi ia 


Straight- Line 
construction § - 
No torque The Palmolive Dispenser 
can’t leak or be ‘‘drained’’. . . yet it is easily 
serviced. A chamber in the plunger measures the 
soap. As soap is a the reservoir is closed. 
Dispenser is stoutly made to provide years of 
economical service. 


This C. P. P. service will help you 
reduce your maintenance budget 


To you, soaps for maintenance work may 
seem a minor detail. Yet, poor soaps... or 
wrong methods... may ruin expensive floors 
and equipment. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet offers you soap 
products to meet a// your cleaning require- 
ments ... PLUS a Free Consulting Service 
that helps you choose the correct and most 
economical soap for every need. 

Just write today. We will send you—free— 
the helpful illustrated booklet: ‘School Clean- 
liness Problems’. And, if you wish, we shall 
be glad to put a representative from our 
School Service Staff at your service—without 
any cost or obligation to you. 


P. S. Remember, soaps don’t deteriorate in stor- 
age. We suggest you buy your year’s require- 
ments now and profit by today’s low prices. 
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EDWARD McCLAIN PASSES AWAY 


Edward Lee McClain, educational benefactor and 
promoter of school and civic interests in Greenfield, 
Ohio, passed away in Cincinnati, on May 2, following 
a brief illness. Mr. McClain was known to the educa- 
tional world as the donor of the widely known and 
much admired Greenfield school group. The McClain 
High School, the first building of this group, was con- 
ceived and donated about twenty years ago, and was 
followed by a vocational building, a school athletic 
field, and an elementary-school building. 

The school and community of Greenfield paid an im- 
pressive tribute to its beloved benefactor in the beau- 
tiful auditorium of the McClain High School. In exer- 
cises held on May 10, Mr. McClain’s virtues, his gen- 
erosity, and his unusual personality were extolled by 
the board of education, citizens, members of the faculty, 
and student representatives. 

@ Dr. C. A. DEYounc, of the School of Education, North- 
western University, has accepted the position of head of the 
department of education of the State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, Ill. 

e@ Supt. G. W. Topp, of Lewiston, Idaho, has been reélected 
for a new three-year term, at an increase in salary. Mr. Todd 
has completed five years of service in the schools. 

@ Harry T. ZeIsER, superintendent of schools at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., died at his home recently, after an illness of one month. 

@ Dr. A. C. RorHerRMEL, president of the State Teachers’ 
College at Kutztown, Pa., retired from that office with the 
close of the school year in June. He had been president of that 
institution for the past 35 years. 

@ Dr. L. C. Powe tt has been elected president of the board 
of education at Beaumont, Texas. 

@ Mr. W. A. MELTON has been reélected as a member of the 
board of education at Tulsa, Okla. 

@ Mr. F. C. Hosrer has been elected president of the board 
of education at Elmira, N. Y. 

@ The Chicago board of education has reorganized for the year 
1934-35, with the reélection of James B. McCaney as president, 
and Ernst BUEHLER as vice-president. Mr. McCahey was first 
named president of the board in May, 1933, when he succeeded 
Orville J. Taylor. The board in reélecting him, praised his 
leadership and pointed out that he had given his entire time to 
the interests of the city schools. 

@ Dr. F. H. Morrow has been elected president of the board 
of education of Columbus, Nebr. 

@ Mr. J. C. Morrett, Mr. V. A. Hewitt, Mr. G. H. Hamn- 
TON, and Mr. R. H. Maveety have been appointed as new 
members of the board of education at Oak Park, TIl. 





Moose 


For the world’s largest high school 
at Trenton, New Jersey...with its 
13 acres of buildings...Sturtevant 
Ventilating Equipment was the 
choice. You will find it in hun- 
dreds of other schools...ranging 
in size from this great institution 
down to one-room buildings. 


1 million cubic feet of air per 
minute is supplied by Sturtevant 
Ventilating Equipment in the 
giant New York Life Insurance 
Building, New York City. It ven- 
tilates the Detroit-Canada Vehic- 
ular Tunnel, the huge conven- 
tion hall of the Atlantic City 
Auditorium which holds 40,000 
people, and New York’s towering 
85-story Empire State Building. 


It is found at the University of 
California, both in Los Angeles 


your ventilating equipment 


and Berkeley; at the University 
of Rochester; in the Welch Medi- 
cal Library of Johns-Hopkins Uni- 
versity; and in other places too 
numerous to list. 


You can choose Sturtevant Unit 
Ventilators for your schools with 
absolute confidence ... knowing 
that they are designed and built 
by the producers of the equip- 
ment for these outstanding ven- 
tilating installations. Their choice 
would assure you of the utmost 
of dependable, economical, effec- 
tive ventilation service. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


Chicago, IIl., 400 N. Michigan Avenue; 
San Francisco, Cal., 681 Market Street 


Branch Offices in Other Cities 





@ Mr. Witttam M. Pertincate, clerk and business manager 
of the board of education of Middletown Township, Monmouth, 
County, N. J., has resigned after several years of service. 

@ Mr. Ratpu DeEFensacu has been elected president of the 
board of education at Lewiston, Idaho. Mr. Defenbach, a resident 
of the city for eighteen years, was recently reélected as a mem- 
ber of the board. 

@ Mr. Hersert N. Morrityt has been reélected as business 
manager of the board of education at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

e@ Supt. F. A. Capy, of Corning, Ohio, has been reélected for 
a two-year term. 

@ Supt. J. G. Herron, 60, of Malvern, Ohio, died suddenly 
on June 12, after a long period of ill health. 

@ T. M. Cray, of Vassar, Mich., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Saline. 

@ Supt. F. E. ALLEN, of South Bend, Ind., has been reélected 
for a second term of three years, beginning with August 1. 

e@ J. P. Buck, of Harlingen, Tex., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Marshall, to succeed E. C. Deering. 

e@ Supt. C. H. Keyes, of Barrington, R. I., has been reélected 
for a sixteenth consecutive term. 

@ Joun W. Davis, of Needham, Mass., has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Bridgewater, to succeed the late C. 
C. Putney. 

@ The Rev. James E. Norcross, for several years a member 
oi the school board of Amesbury, Mass., died at his home on 
June 8. 

@ Mr. H. E. Brumpaucu has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Bellevue, Pa. 

@ Mr. D. M. Atsricut has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Rochester, Pa. 

@ Mr. C. C. Maperra, of Gloucester City, N. J., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Sunbury, Pa. 

@ Mr. G. W. Fraser has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Middletown. Pa., to succeed H. J. Wickey. 

@ Mr. Joun G. Rossman, of East Chicago, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Warren, Pa., to succeed P. 
W. M. Pressel. 

e@ Mr. G. R. CressMan, of Chester County, Pa., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Doylestown, to succeed Car- 
mon Ross. 

@ Mr. J. Linwoop Ersenserc, of Slippery Rock, Pa., has 
accepted a position in the psychology department of the State 
Teachers’ College, Shippensberg. 

@ Mr. Lewis SAnps has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Chagrin Falls, Ohio, to succeed H. E. Zuber. 

e@ Supt. ArtHuR CHENowETH, of Atlantic City, Supt. Lron 
NEvLON, of Camden, and Supt. G. E. Brown, of Ocean City, 
N. J., have been elected as presidents of their local rotary or- 
ganizations for the next year. 

@ Miss Grace Apsott, for thirteen years Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and a federal child-welfare worker under five 
presidents, resigned from that office on July 1. Miss Abbott has 
gone to the University of Chicago as professor of public-welfare 
administration. She will also edit the Social Service Review. 
@ JosepH G. HERRON, superintendent of schools at Malvern, 
Ohio, died suddenly of a heart attack on June 12. Mr. Herron 
had been superintendent at Malvern for fourteen years and had 
been reélected for the next school year. 





HEATING, VENTILATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


@ The teaching staff of Stanford University at Stanford, Calif., 
has been increased in size for the summer session, with the 
election of Nrets P. NIELSON as associate professor of physical 
education and hygiene; Pror. Ropert F. ARNOLD as head of the 
department of German languages; and Dr. Ropert Balk as 
acting professor of geology. In connection with the program of 
coéperation between Palo Alto schools and Stanford University, 
two acting professors of education have been appointed: Dr. 
KAULFERS will have charge of the course dealing with special 
methods of teaching modern languages, while Dr. HoLttanp D. 
Roserts will assume the work in the field of English. For the 
autumn session, Dr. ELtery C. Stowett has been secured as 
visiting professor of political science. 


WHAT WE CAN AFFORD 


Miss Alice Anderson, president of the California 
Division of the American Association of University 
Women, recently suggested some items in American 
social economy which we “can” afford and others which 
we “cannot” afford. In speaking to the Conference of 
Secondary-School Principals of California, she said: 
“Tt will be for us laymen to decide eventually what we 
can afford to have you do for us.” Here are some im- 
pressions on the general subject of affording, gathered 
from the commonplaces of the daily press, but ar- 
ranged to converge upon a point. 

AS A NATION — 

We Can Afford -- Plenty of money as a medium of exchange 
to be spent rapidly for comfortable shelter, adequate clothing, 
nourishing food. 

We Cannot Afford — Hoarded money, stacked-up commodities, 
unused idle plant and equipment, overproduced capital goods. 

We Can Afford — Books, concerts, objects of art, sports and 
other social group activities with the services and equipment 
essential to them. 

We Cannot Afford — Idleness of youth and unemployed people, 
tending to misdemeanor and crime with consequent expensive 
procedures and treatment. 

We Can Afford — Protection and tutelage for youth, oppor- 
tunity for maturity, security for old age. 

We Cannot Afford — Neglected youth, chronically unemployed 
adults, miserable, helpless aged. 

We Can Afford — Any plan or device for progressive expan- 
sion of purchasing power for the masses, even a “dole’’ which, 
at worst, provides a ‘‘cushion” of business activity below which 
a population cannot sink. 

We Cannot Afford Concentrated wealth looking for outlet 
in domestic or foreign investments that cause irritation when 
they do not serve an economic need. 

We Can Afford — Securities acts — better and better ones. 

We Cannot Afford —- Rackets at the 
money powers. 

We Can Afford — Thorough diagnosis of social ills, followed 
by treatment indicated for removal of causes, however expensive 
these may be. 

We Can Afford — Leisure for all, time and opportunity to 
enjoy this gorgeous world. 


hands of gangsters or 
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LINK- BELT COMPANY 


that pays 
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2410 W. 18th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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SCHOOL REGULATIONS FOR PUPILS 


The board of education of Monrovia, Calif., has 
adopted the following specific regulations for pupils. 
These regulations are based on the assumption that 
the pupils may be trusted in a large measure to govern 
themselves and that they will respect the rights of 
others. The regulations are as follows: 

1. No pupil may leave the grounds at the noon 
recess or at any other time during the school day un- 
less permission is first secured at the office. 

2. Pupils driving cars to school are required to park 
them in the places specified, and may under no circum- 
stances move them at any time during the school day 
without the permission of the principal, teacher in 
charge of the grounds, or caretaker. 

3. Pupils are not permitted to work upon, or in 
any way tamper with either their own cars or any 
others parked on the school grounds during the school 
day. 

4. Should any pupil drive a car on any part of the 
school grounds not within the area where driving or 
parking is permitted he will lay himself Liable to the 
suspension or revocation of permission to park his car 
on the school grounds or any place adjacent thereto. 

5. A speed [mit of fifteen miles per hour shall be 
observed on the school driveway and all cars shall be 
brought to a full stop at the pedestrian crossing lead- 
ing to the Physical Education Departments; also at 
the exit on Orange. The penalty for the infraction of 
this rule shall be the same as for Number 4. 

6. Any pupils wishing to secure permission to go 
home for lunch must first secure from the Supervisor 
of Attendance a permit card showing the exact time 
when he may be absent from school, and indicating 
permission to use an automobile as means of trans- 
portation if such is required. 

7. In order that the school premises may be kept 
neat and clean pupils must refrain from throwing 
papers or other trash or refuse on the grounds or in 
the buildings. 

8. The teachers and caretakers are held responsible 
for the regulation of the lighting, heating, and ventila- 
tion of the buildings, and pupils are forbidden to 
manipulate shades, windows, or radiators, excepting 





wnlee definite instructions and strict supervision. 

9. Tampering with fire-fighting apparatus, fire signal 
stations, or the use of any of the fire fighting equip- 
ment for other than its intended purposes is a serious 
infraction of state laws, contrary to the rules of the 
school, and endangers the safety of students and other 
occupants of our buildings. Such action will be con- 
sidered a major offense and may result in the im- 
mediate dismissal of offenders, and of their being 
turned over to the proper civil authorities. 

LA GRANDE, OREGON 

Under the direction of Supt. Herbert Evans, the 
administrative department of the public schools of La 
Grande, Oreg., has discontinued the operation of “A” 
and ‘“B” classes throughout the school system. The 
new plan calls for the discontinuance of A classes, com- 
posed of beginning pupils, at the midyear, and the re- 
taining of the B classes, composed of pupils who have 
entered the schools at the opening of the fall term. The 
new plan, in effect, eliminates the custom of midyear 
promotion of classes and retains the system of annual 
promotion and graduation in June of each year. Under 
the plan, pupils receiving high averages havé been ad- 
vanced to a class above, and those whose averages 
were low have been placed in a class below. Pupils of 
the SA class, who received “above average” grades 
were permitted to enter the senior high school at the 
midyear. 

According to Superintendent Evans, it was discovered 
that a number of disadvantages had crept in as a result 
of the operation of “A” and “B” classes. These were 
enumerated as follows: 

1. Pupils entering the first grade at midyear are few in 
number and having attended school but four and one-half 
months, become poorly adjusted to school life and their progress 
in school is interrupted. 

2. Pupils entering ‘‘A’’ classes in September, who are re- 
quired to change teachers at midyear find it difficult to adjust 
themselves to new personalities, methods, and techniques of 
teachers. 

3. Pupils completing grade-school work at midyear do not 
always prefer to continue on to high school. They are not 
always given a preferred list of subjects, and it becomes nec- 
essary for the school to make changes in the program to ac- 
commodate students entering at midyear. 

4. Pupils entering the senior high school at midyear are 
compelled to take additional subjects, with an additional burden, 
in order to graduate at the regular commencement time. 

5. Teachers cannot handle two different classes of pupils as 
efficiently as one single group, regardless of the number of pupils 
in the room. 

6. Teachers are unable to put into effect a supervised study 
plan so that pupils may be taught how to study, and may be 
given proper guidance in schoolwork. 


its own way 


Link-Belt stoker firing offers 
savings in heating costs so great 
that they often more than off- 
set the payments on the equip- 
ment. Many installations have 
returned as high as 42% annu- 
ally on the investment. 


In addition, Link-Belt stokers 
eliminate smoke, release the 
janitor for other duties, and 
maintain uniform temperatures. 


A copy of our hand book on 
stoker firing will be sent to any 
school official with our com- 


gy 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia 


Send for this Book 
on “Firing 
Methods 
Modernized 
for Profit.’’ 
Return the 
coupon. 










LINK-BELT COMPANY 
2410 W. 18th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send copy of your book ‘Firing 
Methods Modernized for Profit.’ lama 
aM Lisl TL ett el 





NEW RULES GOVERNING QUALIFICATIONS 
OF PHILADELPHIA TEACHERS AND 
PRINCIPALS 


The board of education of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
recently revised its rules governing the qualifications 
and eligibility of employees of the department of in- 
struction, particularly teachers and principals. The 
amendments bring the cond.tions for eligibility into 
conformity with the rulings of the state department 
of education. 

Normal-school teachers. The requirements for ap- 
pointment to the position of normal-school teacher 
shall include the possession of a college degree, secured 
in a course of an approved college or university and 
two years of approved teaching experience. 

Senior-high, junior-high, and vocational teachers. 
The requirements for appointment to the position of 
senior-high, junior-high, or vocational teacher shall in- 
clude 'the possession of a: college degree obtained from 
an approved college or university. 

Practice and demonstration teachers. The require- 
ments for appointment to the position of practice or 
demonstration teacher shall be four years of approved 
post-high-school education, and three years of ap- 
proved experience, at least one year of which will be 
in the Philadelphia elementary schools. 

Principals. The requirements for appointment to the 
position of principal of a normal, senior-high, junior- 
high, practice, demonstration, or vocational school 
shall be the possession of a college degree secured from 
an approved college or university, and not less than 
five years of approved experience in teaching or su- 
pervision. Principals of elementary schools will not be 
advanced to the final point of the schedules, unless 
they possess a college degree secured from an approved 
college or university. 

Department heads. The requirements for appoint- 
ment to the position of head of a department shall 
include those prescribed for senior-high-school teachers. 

Industrial-arts teachers. Teachers of industrial-arts 
and vocational subjects in trade schools must be 
graduates of an approved high or trade school, and 
must have six years of approved training or experience, 
including two years of practical experience. 


SCHCOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES 


@ The State Board of Education of Maryland, on 
May 25, voted to increase the length of the courses 
offered in the three state normal schools from three 
years to a period of four years. The action was taken 
upon the recommendation of the county superintend- 
ent of schools, the state elementary-school supervisors, 
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and the normal-school principals. Under the new rule. 
county students who enter the normal schools in Sep- 
tember, will enroll for the four-year course leading to 
the degree of bachelor of science in elementary schools. 
A three-year course will continue to be offered in the 
Towson Normal School for the preparation of teachers 
of Baltimore. Students now in training will not be 
affected by the change, but those who graduate next 
June, will be permitted to take the additional year of 
training if they are unable to acquire appointments 
and if there is a sufficient number to justify such action. 

@ Las Cruces, N. Mex. The union-high-school board 
has proposed resuming the teaching of music in the 
high school. Music was discontinued last year as an 
economy measure. 

@ Las Vegas, N. Mex. The school board has ar- 
ranged for an eight weeks’ summer session of the high 
school. The school is open to students who are unable 
to obtain employment and to those who are seeking 
to advance a grade. 

@ Garfield, N. J. Garfield Social Service Clubs have 
been organized in all grades of the schools, for the 
purpose of developing a better civic spirit and con- 
sciousness, for fostering a better attitude toward the 
city, and for instilling into the minds of the school 
children a desire to help the people of the city. Each 
club has its own officers, and meetings are held the 
first period of each Monday morning. The children at 
this meeting report orally on their contributions during 
the previous week to the improvement of their school, 
home, and city. The movement has resulted in an im- 
provement of the morale and spirit of the people. 

4 Bloomington, Ill. A six weeks’ summer school is 
being held in the high school. 

4 Forest Park, Ill. A change in the supervisory sys- 
tem of the schools has been effected, following a study 
of the present system. Under the plan, men principals 
will replace the women principals, with two schools 
under each principal. The plan reduces the number of 
principals from four to two and results in a saving of 
from $2,500 to $3,300 a year. 

¢ A state-wide survey of adult education and recrea- 
tion activities and facilities in Pennsylvania has been 
completed under the direction of the State Department 
of Public Instruction, as one of the CWA projects. 
The purpose of the survey was to obtain first-hand in- 
formation as to adult education service now being ren- 
dered by public and private institutions within the 
state, and as to educational and recreational facilities 
which may be made to serve the interests of all the 
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state. The survey will reveal data which will be used 
in the formulation of a sound program for state-wide 
development of an adult-education and recreation pro- 
gram in harmony with present-day interests and needs. 

#@ Nevada, Mo. No changes are proposed in the 
teaching, administrative, or janitorial staffs of the 
public schools during the school year 1934-35. The two 
members of the board of education whose terms had 
expired, were reélected without opposition for new 
terms. 

@ Crystal City, Mo. A basement room, 30 by 90 
ft. in size, has been provided underneath the gym- 
nasium of the high school to provide space for shower 
and locker rooms for 300 students. Other changes have 
been proposed, including new furniture and equipment 
for the chemistry, physics, and science departments. 
Approximately $500 worth of playment equipment has 
been purchased for the use of the grade schools. 

4 Erie, Pa. The school board has adopted a tenta- 
tive budget for the school year 1934-35, calling for an 
appropriation of $2,289,841. The new budget repre- 
sents a reduction of $749,792 from the original estimate 
of $3,039,633. It was voted to refund bonds maturing 
during the next school year, amounting to $209,000. It 
was explained that the improved condition of the bend 
market has created the belief that the bonds can be 
easily disposed of by the school district. 

¢ Temple, Tex. The public schools closed the fiscal 
year with a balance of $5,099 in the bank. It was 
pointed out that state school apportionments must be 
depended upon to keep the school fund out of the red. 

4 The Northeastern Ohio Education Association, at 
a recent meeting in Cleveland, approved a united plan 
of action to help the schools of the district to solve 
their financial problems. It was pointed out that Ohio 
is one of the worst states, if not the worst, so far as the 
financial condition of its schools is concerned, due to 
the reduction of the tax limitation. It was deemed nec- 
essary that a definite plan of action be taken to save 
the schools. 

4 Savanna, Ill. The board of education has adopted 
a refinancing plan to permit the payment of $130,000 
in school bonds still outstanding over a period of 
twenty -years. The new bonds will bear interest at the 
rate of 414 per cent and will be matured at a rate of 
$4,000 a year from 1935 to 1937, $5,000 from 1938 to 
1941, and $6,000 from 1942 to 1945; $7,000 from 1946 
to 1948, $8,000 from 1949 to 1951; $9,000 in 1952; 
$10,000 in 1953; and $10,000 in 1954. 
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There is a Huntington scrub soap for each type of floor in your 
school. Each is liquid, instantly soluble in water and offers great 
economy in time and labor over other types of cleansers. 


Write our Floor Maintenance Department for advice and prices. 
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4 Joliet, Ill. James L. Longley, chairman of the 
finance committee of the board of education, has given 
warning that the board must adopt a retrenchment 
program during the next vear. The board is faced with 
a deficit of more than $250,000 and is likely to run 
cut of money before the Christmas holidays. 

4 Richmond, Mo. The board of education has been 
able to balance its budget for the first time in ten 
years and has obviated the need for a loan before the 
end of the school term. After all bills had been paid, 
the board was able to report a nice balance in the bank 
to. begin the new school year 1934-35. Anticipations of 
revenue for the coming year have increased 10 per cent, 
and salaries of school employees will be restored 10 per 
cent, beginning with July 1. 

# Mexico, Mo. While the general financial conditions 
appear to be improved in the community, the drought 
condition makes crops uncertain and forecasts further 
tax delinquencies. Instruction supplies have been limited 
to the bare necessities, and repairs and improvements 
to buildings have been eliminated for this year in order 
to keep the budget down to the minimum. 

4 Butler, Mo. For the first time in several years, 
the school district is free from any current deficit. A 
vear ago, the board was confronted with a debt of 
$12,000 for current expenditures, the result of an un- 
equal organization of the schools, restricted banks, and 
delinquent taxes. 

In meeting the crisis, the schools of the district were 
reorganized, with all of the students of the first six 
grades in one building, and those of the seventh and 
eighth grades in the high-school building. This change 
resulted in a reduction of the number of grade schools 
from three to one, with a consequent reduction of a 
little more than 50 per cent in operating costs. Again 
the salary schedule was revised, making a reduction of 
$10,000 in this year’s budget. The saving in expendi- 
tures, plus the collection of some of the delinquent 
taxes, has enabled the school board to pay all current 
expenses, to eliminate the deficit, and to meet the budg- 
et for the school year 1934-35. 

¢ State Commissioner of Education B. E. Packard, 
of Maine, has given a ruling to the school board of 
Brunswick, to the effect that it acted illegally in its 
recent action to place the high-school principal in full 
charge of the high school, leaving to the superintendent 
of schools only the elementary grades. In effect the 
plan sought to set up two distinct school departments, 
with two distinct superintendents in charge. 
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Send today for full information 
and prices on these expense- 
reducing receptacles. 


’ County Counsel Everett Mattoon, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., has ruled that full authority to refuse the use 
of school auditoriums by “pink and radical’ groups 
lies within the power of the boards of education. In 
giving his opinion, Mr. Mattoon said that the boards 
have ample authority to refuse adm‘ssion to any group 
or organization which they find and determine plans, 
or intends, to hold its meetings for the accomplish- 
ment of any purpose wh'ch is morally obnoxious or 
injurious or is prohibited by law, or which has for 
its purpose the overthrow of the government. 


4 Prof. George D. Strayer, of Columbia University, 
who recently conducted a survey of school conditions 
in Yonkers, N. Y., has recommended to the board that 
it exercise full control over its expenditures as a means 
of divorcing the schools from politics and of increas- 
ing the efficiency of the schools. Under the plan in 
operation in Yonkers for the past several years, the 
board.of estimate of the city has retained the power 
of increasing or decreasing the school budget. Theoret- 
ically the school board has full power over its budget 
once the money has been appropriated. 

Professor Strayer and his associates, as a result of 
the findings in the survey, have advocated the closing 
of two schools and of part of a third, and the gradual 
elimination of 77 teaching positions. They have also 
advised the appointment of a director of physical edu- 
cation and health service, to codrdinate the work in 
that field. It is estimated that a saving of $175,000 
might be effected in the educational program by 
certain changes in administration. By increasing the 
number of pupils in each class, by a more efficient 
plan of class scheduling, a reduction in the number of 
teachers may be effected. It was recommended that 
the present salary schedule be continued in operation. 


4 Under a new regulation, teachers in the New York 
City schools may give power of attorney to another 
person to collect their salaries as these become due at 
the offices of the board of education. Special forms are 
provided by the board of education for this purpose. 
Such powers of attorney to be valid must bear the ap- 
proval of the superintendent of city schools, or an 
associate superintendent, authorized to act in the mat- 
ter. They must be further approved by the Bureau of 
Law of the city administration and by a deputy 
comptroller, and then must be filed in the pay division 
of the board of education. 
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SYSTEM of SANITARY WASTE DISPOSAL 


No. 30 


No. 40 No. 15 No. 50 


Reduce Your Overhead oe 


Save the time your janitors spend in 
picking up waste, rubbish and litter in 
washrooms, corridors, classrooms and 
elsewhere. 


Lower your Fire Hazard. Reduce your 
plumbing expense. 


Solar self-closing Receptacles soon repay 
their cost in savings they make. Solars 
are a standing invitation to “put it here.” 
They hold a fascination that never wears 
off. They invite use day in and day out, 
year after year. 


Solar self-closing Receptacles have a 
swinging top that opens at a touch and 
silently closes again. They are widely 
used in washrooms, toilet rooms, corri- 
dors and cafeterias. Also in manual 
training and cooking rooms. 


A variety of sizes and finishes enables 
you to select just the right receptacles 
for your school. 


Install Solars . .. give your buildings a 
neat, tidy appearance and reduce your 
overhead, janitor, and plumbing ex- 
pense. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. +o Melrose Park, Illinois 


4 The Supreme Court of Oklahoma has rendered a 
decision in a test suit of the city of Tulsa, in which it 
upholds the right of the school board to determine the 
needs for a supplementary school appropriation. While 
school districts hampered by lack of current tax rev- 
enues will be aided by the ruling, it is a distinct blow 
to the school board of Oklahoma City which had 
planned to eliminate interest charges on current war- 
rants. 

The Tulsa board of education, which had a surplus 
of $114,805 available from 1930-31 and prior years, 
sought permission to make a supplementary appropria- 
tion of $111,460 for current expenses. The Tulsa county 
excise board interpreted a 1933 statute as requiring the 
surplus to be held over until the next fiscal year, and 
refused permission to make the appropriation. The 
school board appealed to the court. 

The court, in rendering the decision, handed down 
a companion decision, upholding the authority of school 
boards to appropriate beer-tax revenues. 


4 Candidates for the Florida state legislature, through 
the press and in addresses before the public, have ap- 
proved the proposed plan of the Florida Education As- 
sociation and the Ways and Means Committee of the 
State School Board Association, calling for a new p’an 
of raising revenue for the support of the schools of the 
state. Under the proposed plan, approximately $7,500,- 
000 is to be raised for the schools. The money is to be 
derived through revenues from permanent sources 
other than tax from the sale of liquor, so that cash will 
be available from month to month as salaries fall due 


4 Attorney General J. E. Finnegan, of Wisconsin, 
in a recent dec’sion, has ruled that boards of vocational 
education have not the power to purchase sites, build- 
ings, or erect buildings for vocational purposes, in 
excess of the amount of money that they can raise by 
taxation during one year, unless the city counc’l issues 
bonds to provide the funds. 


4 President E. E. Oberholtzer of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N.E.A., has addressed a letter 
to members of the Department, urging each member 
to become an active participant in the preparation of 
the program and in planning for the next year’s meet- 
ing to be held in Atlantic City, February 23 to 28, 
1935. 

The president has arranged a program wh'‘ch will 
include new leaders in national affairs, as well as some 





ct the most prominent and professional leaders of the 
nation. 


¢ Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has adopted a 
report of the Committee on Instruction, providing for 
the opening of the summer-school sessions on June 25. 
The sessions are conducted four hours each day, five 
days a week, and attendance is limited to “skippers” 
and failures in the elementary schools and “skippers” 
and subject failures in the high schools. Students who 
are one or two subjects short in the high school and 
students who have not made normal progress in the 
grades but who have shown ability to be accelerated or 
advanced to a new grade have been admitted upon the 
recommendation of the regular winter principal. 


4 The board of education of Davenport, Iowa, has 
filed an appeal for exemption from the Beatty-Bennett 
mandatory tax reduction law, making possible a levy 
of $129,945 more than the law permits. The budget 
estimates for the operation of the schools next year 
have been set at $719,029 in the petition, while the 
city’s maximum under the law would be $589,945. 


@ Sikeston, Mo. The board of education has not 
taken any action to eliminate industrial courses in the 
schools. The teaching load has been increased. Teachers’ 
salaries will continue to be cut during the next year. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION TO 
MEET IN WASHINGTON 


“Education for Tomorrow” is the theme for the 
seventy-second annual convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association, to be held from June 30 to July 6, 
in Washington, D. C. More than 5,000 teachers and su- 
pervisors from schools in all parts of the country will 
take part in the meeting. 

Speakers at the convention will place emphasis in 
their addresses upon the educational problems which 
have grown out of recent rapidly changing conditions. 
The Joint Commission of the Emergency in Education 
will make a significant report at the convention. 

Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, president of the University 
of Chicago, will give a talk on “The Teacher, the 
School, and the National Life.’ A feature of the pro- 
gram will be an address broadcast to the Washington 
Auditorium by Admiral Richard E. Byrd. Other speak- 
ers on the program will be George F. Zook, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, and Glenn Frank, of the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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The New Principal Begins Work 


J. J. Vineyard, Junction City, Kansas 


The high-school principal who is entering upon a 
new position is confronted with a large variety of 
tasks which call for immediate action. These tasks 
are in part personal, involving first contacts and 
adjustment to local conditions and persons; and 
part official, requiring planning, initiative, and ac- 
tion for getting the new school year under way. It 
is well to remember that tact, resourcefulness, sym- 
pathy, and self-control are of supreme importance 
during the first months of acquaintance and ad- 
justment. It is also well to remember that the fore- 
sight, energy, and wisdom of the early decisions 
and directions frequently decide the success or 
failure of a new school official. 

As a means of recalling to mind some of the re- 
lations and attitudes, which the new principal must 
put into action, the following check list will be 
found helpful. It will also serve the principal who 
has been in olfice for some years: 


I. Relations with the Superintendent 


A. The superintendent as the chief executive of the school 
system is entitled to the full confidence and codperation of the 
principal. 

B. The superintendent may be depended upon for complete 
information essential to the success of the principal: 

1. Information concerning the community. (a) The vocations 
and the social status of the patrons; (6) the attitude of the 
patrons toward the school; (c) the attitude of the business com- 
munity toward the schools; (d) the attitude of special groups 
toward the schools. 

2. Information concerning the student population. (a) Atti- 
tude of the students toward the school, the teachers, etc; (6) 
holding power of the school; (c) percentage of graduates who at- 
tend college; (d) list of colleges which require credits for en- 
trance; (e) per cent of graduates who find employment and re- 
main in the community; (/) types of employment which grad- 
uates have entered: (g) valuable facts concerning graduates who 
have left the community; (4) a complete enrollment of the 
school with names, classes, curriculums, addresses, occupations of 
parents, telephone numbers, and credits of students. 

3. Information concerning the teachers. Personal record of 
teaching staff; (a) College preparation; (6) Professional and 
special preparation; (c) Experience; (d) Experience in the local 
schools; (e) Studies each was employed to teach; (f) Extracur- 
ricular activities which each can ‘hands. 

4. Information concerning the organization of the school. (a) 
Copies of records used in the school; (6) the extracurricular ac- 
tivities of the school; their organization and management; (c) 
accrediting organizations with which the school is affiliated; (d) 
requirements in physical education; (e) homeroom and other 
administrative facts. 

5. Information on the principal’s duties and responsibilities. 
If these have not been definitely recorded in the regulations of 
the board of education and im’the rules of the school, it is ad- 
visable to obtain from the superintendent a statement of the ex- 
tent of the principal’s responsibility for: (a) Making the assign- 
ments for classes; (6) keeping the records of the schools; (c) 
handling discipline, absences, tardiness, and other possible prob- 
lems; (d) inspecting the building; (e) supervising the work of 
the janitors; (f/) supervising the instruction; (g) conducting the 
faculty meetings; (4) managing the library; (i) directing the 
social life of the school and the extracurricular groups; (j) direct- 
ing experimentation and research; () supervising educational 
guidance and vocational guidance; (/) directing the placement 
bureau; (m) controlling and: releasing school publicity; (m) su- 
pervising the funds of the school and of the student organiza- 
tions; (0) rating the teachers and recommending promotions and 
dismissals; (p) rating textbooks; (q) rating school equipment and 
supplies. 

II. Relations with Janitors 


A. A clear-cut understanding of the relations with the jani- 
torial force of the school are essential. 

B. If standards of service and cleanliness are not set up by 
the board of education and the superintendent of schoo’s, it be- 
comes the duty of the principal to arrive at such standards and 
see that they are worked out. 


III. Office Records 


A study of the following records will assist the principal in 
arriving at an understanding of the main problems o. th: new 
school: 

1. The permanent record cards for graduates. 

2. The records of test ratings in English. 

3. The student’s extracurricular activity records. 

4. The attendance records. 

5. The excuse blanks and admittance blanks for absence and 
tardiness. ‘ 

6. The homeroom blanks used to report absence and tardiness 
to th> office. 

7. The permanent student’s information card, which records 
the name, age, date of birth, classification, curricular homeroom 
names of parents, street address, telephone number, occupation of 
parents, business address, 1.Q., etc. 

8. The class schedule and program card to show the studies 
carried by strdents each period of the day. 

9. Interview or conference blanks for pupils. 

10. Permit blanks for excusing pupils from class, etc. 

11. Failure blanks for use of the homeroom and advisory 
teachers. 

12. Failure blanks for teachers to report failures to the office. 

13. Graph cards for the teachers to use at the close of periods 
in recording grades. 

14. Special pupil records for filing information concerning spe- 
cial points of personal achievement, deportment, etc. (for case 
studies). 

15. Vocational- and educational-guidance records. 

16. Intelligence and achievement test records. 


IV. Relations with the Teaching Force 


A. The principal may advantageously send a letter to each 
new teacher stressing points like the following: 

1. A pleasant greeting. 

2. Willingness to assist the teacher in obtaining a hotel room 
for temporary use upon arrival and a permanent boarding place 
for the year. 

3. Suggesting the good will and extending codperation to the 
teacher. 

B. The first faculty meeting. 

1. Fix the time and hold it promptly. 

2. Pass out a mimeograph bulletin to each teacher containing 
full information on: (a) class assignments; (4) periods when 


classes will meet; (c) the time when sessions open and close; 
(d) the time when teachers will be expected to report for each 
session; (e) the room in which each teacher will meet her class; 
(f) lists of textbooks; (g) the length of class periods, including 
the exact time of opening and closing; (4) the length of class 
periods for the opening day; (#) a statement of the exact activi- 
ties for the first day of school. 

3. The duties of the teacher: (a) to call the roll and to obtain 
the class record card for each pupil on the first day; (6) explain 
the nature of the study and of the objectives; (c) to make the 
assignment for the second day. 

4. To prepare the attendance reports at the stated times. 

5. To note any questions or difficulties which should be taken 
up with the principal, or discussed at the faculty meeting. 


V. The First Meeting with the Teachers 


The principal may very well make a pleasant, businesslike ad- 
dress, suggesting (a) that the administration of the school is a 
codperative task for which the teachers and the principal are 
jointly responsible and to which they must contribute the best 
of their training and experience; (6) the principal is available 
at all times to assist in solving problems — he invites the confi- 
dence of every teacher; (c) the principal desires to see each 
teacher grow professionally; (d) announces the office hours most 
suitable for special discussion of teachers’ problems. 

VI. The Principal and Extracurricular Activities 

A. Is the program organized to promote the general objectives 
of the school, and does it harmonize with the curricular program? 

B. Is the program organized to promote the special functions 
of th: school? 

C. Do the varied interests and activities of the school find ex- 
pression in literary, athletic, academic, arts, and other organiza- 
tions? 


VII. The Principal and the Community 


A. Informal contacts with the community are desirable so that 
the principal may render the best possible educational service. 

B. Opportunities to explain the policies and p!ans of the school 
to even parents and the parent-teacher associations are es- 
sential. 

C. The principal must be approachable and pleasant to the 
entire clientele of the schools — patrons, teachers, and pupils. 


VIII. The Principal and the Student Body 
The ae must plan the first day of school, his first ap- 
pearance in the assembly, and his first contacts with the students. 
It is important that an impression of a strictly businesslike Dut 
friend)y attitude toward the pupils be established. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
COMMENDED 


The representative assembly of the Michigan 
Education Association recently adopted the follow- 
ing resolution concerning boards of education: 

“Problems of unprecedented proportions have 
everywhere confronted citizens in posts of public 
responsibility and more especially those having in 
charge the public schools. These problems have 
been perplexing in all places, but they have 
assumed crushing magnitude in the localities most 
affected by the industrial boom. While the calamity 
which the depression inflicted on those communi- 
ties was nothing short of a major catastrophe, we 
behold amid it all an achievement of solid im- 
pressiveness, a performance of such matchless 
brilliance as to obscure for the moment all sense 
of misfortune. In the ten counties most affected by 
the industrial growth there appeared every Monday 
morning for fifteen years, 1915 to 1930, 550 new 
boys and girls knocking at the doors of the boards 
of education and demanding, as was their right, 
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a seat in school. These boys and girls demanded 
every Monday morning a new 16-room building, 
20 new teachers, clerks, janitors, and much more. 
Every Monday morning for 600 weeks, 15 school 
years, the school boards in these 10 counties saw 
to it that this demand was met and thereby in 15 
years housed 330,000 additional children placed 
under the care of 12,000 additional well-trained 
teachers. Captious critics pointed out that during 
this time the bonded school indebtedness of these 
10 counties greatly increased. It is true. They 
charge reckless extravagance. The charge is un- 
founded. School facilities represented by a 16- 
room building cost at least $350,000, and 600 cost 
$210,000,000. The bonded indebtedness, increased 
by $145,000,000, is thus obviously justified. Rather 
than submit to unfounded imputations these boards 
of education deserve the unqualified commendation 
of all good citizens. It is heartening to know that 
Michigan is still the home of a people animated 
with such zeal for the education of its children. 
Such a people the teachers of Michigan deem it 
an honor to serve.” 


A NEW UTILITY CLASSROOM 
SHELF 


By William Harper, Supervisor of 
Buildings, Kenmore, New York 


The changes made in recent years in curriculum 
and teaching method have caused numerous modi- 
fications in the design and equipment of school 
buildings. The “progressive” idea in education, 
even in its most conservative forms, has required 
new types of furniture and new flexibility in the 
minor utilities of the classroom. 

To meet the need of teachers for table and shelf 
space upon which to place various articles of 
teaching value, a folding shelf was devised by the 
writer for the Kenmore Junior-Senior High School. 
This shelf occupies the entire width of the class- 
room and is fitted immediately under the black- 
board. It is 16 inches wide, divided into three 
6-foot sections, and made of 34-inch hardwood,- 
finished to harmonize with the desks and the wood 
trim. It is used to carry temporary displays of 
library and reference books, craft work, potted 
plants, completed pupils’ projects, and other mate- 
rials for class study. When not in use, it is folded 
down and out of the way. It is a most economical 
and useful substitute for tables which occupy valu- 
able classroom space and which are troublesome to 
move, store, and maintain. 

One of the teachers has this to say of the new 
shelves: “I find the new shelves in my classroom 
a very great added convenience, as well as decora- 
tion. They give me additional room for the display 
of projects, and serve as a place for my homeroom 
library. Potted plants add to their ornamental ef- 
fect. Teachers of any subject should find them of 
great additional value in their work.” 


a ; CLASSROOM SHELF 
The shelf is in three sections and can be raised or folded down as desired. 


It is wide enough to carry a variety of articles 
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material 


Two forms of waste occur frequently in 
manual training classes: inexperienced cut- 
ting-up of large-piece raw material; and 
damages resulting from splitting, chipping 
and unwieldy cross-grain cutting. Both may 
be avoided with Masonite Prespwoop. 
This modern material solves the cutting- 
up problem by being available in both 
large and small pieces... and at attrac- 
tively low prices! By consulting your 
lumber dealer, you can buy the exact mini- 
mum of material for your requirements in 
the correct sizes. No waste. No left-overs. 


MASONITE QUARTRBOARD 
MASONITE CUSHIONED FLOORING 
MASONITE STRUCTURAL INSULATION 
MASONITE TEMPRTILE ‘ 
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And for easy workability, Masonite 
PREsDwoop is without rival. All-wood, 
pressed into light sturdy sheets, it has no 
grain. Can be cut by immature craftsmen 
without danger of splitting or cracking. 
Can be beveled without chipping. Easy to 
nail and glue. Strong enough for any article 
the student chooses to build. Uniform 
texture prevents tools from slipping on 
soft spots. 

Masonite Prespwoop gives confidence 
in the use of tools. It responds perfectly 
to every touch . . . from laying out the 


GENUINE 


Masonite PRESDWOOD 
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pattern to applying the final coat of paint, 
lacquer or varnish. Moisture-resisting and 
non-warping qualities make it fit and stay 
fitted permanently. 

If you are not already acquainted with 
Masonite Prespwoop, let us send you a 
sample. Test it out in your own shop. Cut 
it with hack, jig or band saw. Tool it. 
Nail it. Note how perfectly it takes any 
standard finish. See for yourself how ideally 
PrEspwoop will suit your needs. Address 
Masonite Corporation, 111 W. Washington 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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QUIET 


..... That’s only one of 
five features that make 
linoleum the ideal school 


floor 








HERE are five most excellent reasons 
for installing Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Floors in your school: 


First: Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors are 
resilient and, therefore, virtually silent. 
Noisy footsteps that ordinarily annoy 
teachers and distract pupils are quieted. 
The squeaking and scraping of chairs and 
tables are muffled. 


Second: Their resilience also makes 
them restful to walk on, conserving the 
energy of pupils and teachers. 

Third: They are colorful, cheery floors. 
They add a note of pleasing beauty to 
the schoolroom. 


Fourth: They endure the tramping, 
shuffling of feet. Year in and year out, 


even at doorways and stairs, where 
traffic is heaviest of all, these floors 
retain their beauty. 


Fifth: Their smooth, sanitary surface is 
easy and economical to keep clean. It is 
only necessary for the janitor to sweep 
them daily, wash them occasionally, and 
sometimes wax them with Armstrong’s 
Linogloss Wax (odorless, greaseless). 


Rees 





For full information address Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Floor Divi- 
sion, 1212 State St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong's 
LINOLEUM FLOORS 


for every school and college 





Quiet prevails in this classroom of Riverside High School, Buffalo, N. Y. The floors 
are Armstrong's Battleship Linoleum, specified by architects F. J. and W. A. Kidd. 





chool Finance? 
and_taxation 


LEWISTON SCHOOLS LAUNCH RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


The public schools of Lewiston, Idaho, have entered 
upon a recovery program for the school year 1934-35, 
under the direction of Ralph Defenbach, president of 
the school board, and G. W. Todd, superintendent of 
schools. 

The financial condition of the school district is the 
best it has been in recent years and the funds are 
ample to take care of the proposed program of 
recovery. It has been estimated that the fiscal year 
will close with a surplus of over $77,000 in the fund 
for operating expenses. Approximately $15,000 of this 
will be a cash balance, and the remaining $62,000 is 
in the form of delinquent taxes due the district and 
waiting for payment. Tax collections have improved 
greatly during the year. 

All teachers have been reappointed at a salary 16% 
per cent below the schedule in effect in 1930-31, which 
is the equivalent of an increase of 12%4 per cent in 
the salary budget for the'new year. The board has re- 
éstablished a reserve fund for the payment of sub- 
stitute teachers and provision has been made in the 
budget for the employment of relief teachers and 
clerical help when necessary. During the past two 
years, the teachers shared with the local community 
by taking two cuts in salary. 


SCHOOL FINANCE AND TAXATION 


4 President James B. McCahey, of the board of edu- 
cation of Chicago, in his annual report, recently de- 
clared that the board’s economy program launched last 
summer, has so restored credit that the market for tax- 
anticipation warrants has been reopened, the warrant 
interest rate has been reduced from 6 to 5 per cent, 
and bonds and interest payments have been met when 
due. There has been increased competition among bid- 
ders for school work following the credit improvement, 
which has resulted in lowering costs, and the board has 
been able to sell sufficient tax warrants to gain two and 
one half months in back salary payments. 

4 Muskogee, Okla. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $299,400 for the school year 1934- 


35, which is a reduction of $500 below the estimate of 
1933-34. 


4 Oklahoma City, Okla. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $2,000,000 for the school year 
1934-35, which is an increase of $200,000 over the es- 
timate of a year ago. 


4 The state legislature of New Mexico has recently 
passed a sales tax measure which makes the financial 
situation of the schools more hopeful. 

4 Columbia, Mo. The board of education has been 
able to pay off all of its outstanding indebtedness and 
closed the school year with a balance of from $7,000 to 
$10,000 in the treasury. Two years ago, the school 
district was in debt in the amount of $28,000 for cur- 
rent expenses. In addition to its debts, the school dis- 
trict was also faced with a large reduction in real estate 
valuations which affected the amount of school revenue. 

During the school year, the board of education ex- 
pended about $2,000 more than the estimated budget 
in order to carry on a program of CWA work. Among 
the projects was the laying out of a drive in front of 
the high-school building and an athletic field. 

4 For the past two years the Research Division of 
the National Education Association has prepared for 
the Commerce Clearing House a tabulation showing 
certain taxes allocated to the support of the schools 
in the several states. Mr. William G. Carr, director of 
the Research Division, with the assistance of the Clear- 
ing House, has obtained a copy of the tabulation for 
1934 which will be found particularly helpful for those 
interested in state school finance legislation. The table 
offers data on property, income, sales, severance, in- 
heritance, poll, and other forms of taxes, which are al- 
located to the support of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and institutions of higher learning. 

¢ Boston, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $13,650,815 for the school year 1934-35. The 
new budget represents a reduction of $362,644 in main- 
tenance appropriations. 

¢ Windsor, Conn. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $146,000 for the year 1934-35. The new 
budget shows an increase of $14,000 over the estimate 
of 1933-34. 

4 Oklahoma City, Okla. A plan for retiring all out- 
standing city school warrants by October 1, has been 
presented to the school board by Day Fezler, president 
of the board. Although the board was refused permis- 
sion to absorb the warrants with surplus funds released 
by a State Supreme Court ruling, it was announced 
that the County Treasurer W. F. Valhberg would 
purchase $53,000 in warrants, leaving a balance of 
100.000 in 1932-33 warrants which will be taken up 
by taxes now in the process of collection. The warrants 


will be purchased with sales-tax funds, stipulated by 
the last legislature as an investment fund for municipal 
government. The board has voted to use $200,280 in 
surplus funds for immediate building improvements of 
city school buildings. 

4 Norfolk, Nebr. By care in the use of electric 
lights a reduction of 75 per cent has been made in 
electric-light bills, in comparison with the cost of this 
service during the year 1930-31. Careful attention to 
the use of water showed a similar reduction in the cost 
of the service. 


4 Allentown, Pa. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $1,781,000 for the school year 1934-35. The 
tax rate for school purposes will remain at 13 mills. 


4 Amsterdam, N. Y. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $614,355 for the school year 
1934-35. 


4 Davenport, Iowa. State Comptroller C. B. Mur- 
taugh, of Des Moines, has granted the school board 
an exemption from the provisions of the Beatty-Ben- 
nett mandatory tax-reduction law. Under the exemp- 
tion, the school board will be able to collect $83 in 
taxes for each pupil on the basis of average daily at- 
tendance. Under the law the district would be permitted 
to collect only $68. The exemption gives the school 
board $125,000 additional revenue this year. 


4 Norfolk, Nebr. The general school fund of the dis- 
trict at the end of the fiscal year on July 1, showed a 
balance of from $55,000 to $60,000. 


@ New York, N. Y. The fear of school officials that 
rising costs of school supplies would present a problem 
in budget making for next year have been realized, 
following a report of the special committee on 1935 
hudget estimates. An increase of $7,000 was allowed in 
the budget to take care of high prices for instructional 
supplies. Materials in which increased costs have been 
reported are paper towels, kindergarten supplies, sew- 
ing supplies, raffia, and drawing supplies. 

# Las Vegas, N. Mex. The school budget for the 
vear 1934-35 will be the same as for 1933-34. The 
business tax which went into effect May 1, is expected 
to furnish a large amount of funds for the use of the 
common schools. This has become necessary, since a 
constitutional amendment limits the property tax for 
all purposes to 20 mills. 


4 Chattanooga, Tenn. The education department of 
the city government overdrew its budget in the amount 
of $33.369 during the last school term. It is estimated 
that the school-department deficit will reach $45,000 
to $50,000 by next September. 
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214 West Grand Ave. 





4 Chillicothe, Mo. The public-school system has suc- 
cessfully met the financial problems which arose during 
the depression and has been able to meet all of its cur- 
rent expenses. The school budget has been greatly re- 
duced through cuts in the art, music, and penmanship 
departments and the taking over of the work of these 
departments by the regular day teachers. While the ex- 
penses in the teacher and incidental accounts were re- 
duced about 33 1/3 per cent, some difficulty was faced 
in making a reduction in the building account. As a 
solution of this problem, it has been suggested that the 
face value of school-building bonds be cut down, and 
that ‘the interest rate on bonds be reduced from 5 to 3 
per cent. 

# Newton, Mass. The board of education has voted 
to suspend the rule adopted last fall, discontinuing 
corporal punishment in the schools. It was decided that 
teachers shall be permitted to maintain discipline by 
reasonable and proper means. Matters of discipline may 
be referred to the principals. 

4 Brunswick, Me. The board of education has 
adopted a resolution, requiring that the principal of 
the high school shall act as superintending principal, 
that he shall be held responsible for all disciplinary 
matters, that he shall make all appointments of teach- 
ers, that he shall order all supplies for the schools, and 
attend to all matters connected with the supervision of 
the schools. 

¢ Stoneham, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
new rule, providing that children who are over 5 years 
of age and who have received training from a recog- 
nized kindergarten for 120 days, and are able to pass 
the entrance examination, may be admitted to school 
in the fall. 

4 Danvers, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
tuition fee of $125 for students outside the city who 
will attend the high school next year. 

4 Tampa, Fla. A full nine months’ term has been 
adopted for all schools of Hillsborough County. Addi- 
tional revenue above the budget estimate permitted the 
extension of the term. 

4 Newark, N. J. A retrenchment program has been 


Presented to the board of education by Supt. J. H. 





THE LINCOLN -SCHLUETER 


MULTI-PURPOSE FLOOR MACHINE 


The new MULTI-PURPOSE is the utmost in efficiency for school 
floors. Combining the three important operations of sanding, steel- 
wooling and polishing, the “3 in 1” is a decidedly economical machine. 

For the sanding or resurfacing of either new or old floors it is 
fast and efficient, easily operated, and any inexperienced operator is 
capable of turning out very satisfactory work. 


LINCOLN-SCHLUETER FLOOR MACHINERY CO., 
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Logan to meet the $165,000 in economies imposed upon 
the board by the city board of school estimate. The 
savings will be effected by the closing of three schools, 
a reduction of the teaching personnel, and other in- 
structional staffs. 

# Los Angeles, Calif. A civil service commission has 
been set up in the city school district through action of 
the board of education. The civil service regulations 
will apply to teachers and other school employees ap- 
pointed to service in the schools. 

4 Norfolk, Va. The school board has arranged for 
a summer school, to be conducted on the fee basis, 
beginning with June 13 for the elementary schools, and 
June 14 for the junior and senior high schools. 

The schedule of rates for the white schools is as fol- 
lows: senior high school, $6 for one subject, $10 for 
two; junior high school, $5 for one subject, $8 for two; 
elementary schools, $4 for one subject, $7 for two, and 
$10 for three. 

4 Columbia, Mo. The board of education has 
adopted a new method of health supervision with the 
employment of a school doctor and nurse. Formerly, 
the work was conducted as a part of the county health 
unit. A continuous census plan is being conducted in 
connection with a regular attendance department. 

4 Portsmouth, Ohio. The board of education has 
been notified that the high school must be operated on 
a nine-months basis or suffer the loss of recognition in 
the Northcentral Association of Secondary Schools. Be- 
cause of lack of finances, the school has been operated 
only eight months during the past two years. 

4 Highland Park, Ill. An appeal to “save the schools” 
has gone out to the parents of pupils in the elementary 
and high schools of New Trier Township. The school 
board has become financially embarrassed, due to a 
long delay in the resumption of tax payments and to 
the drastic reductions in real estate valuations. The tax 
payments in arrears to the New Trier High School 
alone amounts to $1,725,000, or over three years’ ex- 
penses. 

@ Lakewood, Ohio. Mr. T. F. McDonald, a member 
of the school board, has presented a resolution to the 
board that pupils be asked to eliminate secret societies 
from their school life on their own initiative. The board 
is without authority to control fraternities, sororities, 
and out-of-school clubs. 

4 The board of education of Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
a resolution recently adopted, called upon the local 
agencies to take proper action to counteract some of 
the evils of unclean and immoral motion-picture films. 
It was po'nted out that doubtless there is a great deal 


Complete information, prices and detailed descrip- 
tion will be sent upon request without obligation. 


For steel-wooling either on original application of floor treatment 
or for periodical cleaning the MULTI-PURPOSE has no equal. 

For polishing, this machine is radically different. The brush being 
of the cylinder type and turning at a high speed polishes faster than 
any flat circular brush, and also picks up dust and dirt as it burnishes. 


of excellent material in the movies, but that there are 
many pictures shown which cannot help but be 
debauching and capable of permanently warping the 
moral judgment of children. 

4 Carbondale, Ill. The grade-school board has voted 
to furnish books to pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades on a rental plan during the next year. The plan 
is being tried out as an experiment in these grades 
before applying it to the entire system. The rent for 
books is charged to the parents each year and is only 
about a third of the cost of books bought on the 
regular plan. 

@ Cleveland, Ohio. Teachers in the city schools 
recently protested against the action of the school 
board in making a decision on the salary schedule in 
a secret session. The schedule, formally approved by 
the board, gives teachers the same salary for the 
coming year that has been paid to them since January 
1, when a 15 per cent cut was discontinued. 

¢ Chicago, Ill. The board of education has revised 
its rules to reduce the paid vacations of civil service 
employees with fifteen or more years’ service from three 
weeks to two weeks. The order, which becomes effec- 
tive immediately, affected 500 employees and will save 
the school system $26,000 annually. 

4 The Chicago board of education, at a recent meet- 
ing, ordered its legal department to begin mandamus 
proceedings against R. B. Upham, city comptroller, to 
require him to sign $28,000,000 of school bonds to be 
issued by the board. The action is in the nature of a 
friendly suit to speedily determine the legality of the 
bond issue authorized to obtain a government loan to 
pay back salaries of teachers and other school em- 
ployees. The action is the quickest possible way to ob- 
tain a court decision on the status of the bonds, to be 
issued under a special act of the Illinois legislature 
passed last winter. A decision of the court requiring 
the comptroller to sign the bonds as: a valid issue 
would clear the way for posting the bonds as security 
for a Reconstruction Finance Corporation loan. 

4 The first Ohio test case to determine whether a 
taxing district has the right to levy outside the 10- 
mill limitation is provided by the school board at Lake- 
wood, Ohio, which has voted to settle the issue by 
seeking to place a 3-mill levy on the ballot next fall. 
Although the Lakewood schools will require funds 
outside the limitation to function next year, Morris H. 
Phillips, a board member, exp'ained that the primary 
purpose is to call state-w'de attention to the failure 
of the legislature to provide relief for the school 
districts of the state. 
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FOR ECONOMY 
in CHAIRS :: - 


Folds ' 
Flat 


Choose the All-Wood Folding 
TUCKER’ WAY 


Here is the ideal chair for classroom, assem- 
bly and lunchroom use. Ideal because of lower 
initial cost. Ideal because of sturdy construction 
that withstands rough usage of children. May be 
had in both regular and juvenile sizes — either 
singly or in sections. Your choice of colors in 
natural finish, orange, green, red, black or 
walnut. 








WELL 
BUILT 





QUICK FACTS 


Opens and closes with the foot. 
Folds flat—stacks flat. 

No metal to tear clothing. 
Won’t warp—can’t rust. 
Noiseless—will not squeak. 


Comfortable-—wide seat. 


Send for Sample, Prices, etc. 
Use this Coupon. 


TUCKER Duck & RUBBER Co. 
Dept. E-8, Fort Smith, Ark. 


Send Sample (none free—may be returned or kept as part of order) of: 


( ) TUCKER’WAY 
( ) TUCKER’WAY Jr. (Juvenile Size) 
( ) 1934 Catalog 
SUN: 5 scr FG as WISN 9 OU 40 TTS E SSO LTRS D SERS ES TS aA ITS 


Address 


COSHH EEO SEES HEH EHH EHS HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHE HHH HEHEHE EH EEE EEE 








"THE FINEST DESK EVER 
DEVELOPED” 


“Because it’s so practical,” that’s what hundreds of 
Superintendents and Sight-Saving Supervisors said 
about this new all-purpose desk—the latest “Kundtz” 
achievement — which safeguards precious eyesight 
and really makes good posture 
possible. 


Regulation size working surface— @ 
24 inches long. 
Automatic tilting top—smooth and @ 
noiseless in operation. No levers— 
nothing to get out of order. 
Eight inch focusing range, with top @ 
at any angle. Holds work near to 
or far from eyes. All steel mechan- 
ism—no- sharp corners—no project- 
ing parts. 
“poems book compartment in front @ 
of student. Readily accessible by 
merely lifting the lid. 
Floor space required for entire unit @ 
permits normal full seating capacity 
in any standard size classroom. 
Correct posture chair. Noiseless ball @ 
bearing swivel. Seat can be entered 

+ from either side—no obstructions. 


Write now, for full details, and cata- 
log showing our complete line of 
school seating. 





THE NEW 
ECLIPSE SIGHT-SAVING DESK 


Distributors and agents wanted. Choice territories open. 


Modernize Old Desks At Low Cost 


The Sight-Saver relieves harmful eyestrain— 
eliminates body fatigue—conserves energy— 
encourages good posture. You can provide an 
entire classroom with Sight Savers at the 
price of a couple of ordinary desks. 


| 





E THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY 
EPT. S. B.7 - MAIN AND ELM STS. - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Seating Specialists since 1875 


SCISSORS and SHEARS 


APE OG tic ico rile 


for School Use 


VARIED LSES 


For Primary Grades 


Blunt or pointed ends 
withstand hard usage. 


4 


Yi, 
V4 O, P 
TRADE MARK 


ALL GRADES 
PREPS True mee Cte 
steel line. 


For Art Classes 


Hardened steel; care- 
fully ground edges, ac- 
curate assembly for 

. ‘) eef> eh e ee 
Forged Steel line 
TIPU ont he rt hee tl 
school use..allsty les. 
me ity Tire eC 
a 


| ime i ATT a 
\ style for every need. 
Sree hmeitta colar mi tat ria 
to withstand constant 
veto 


first cost is 
considered. 


All in varying styles and fin- 
TY Aaa eee ee eae 


Our long experience with school requirements, 
and our complete lines, enable us to supply 
your needs whether you seek low first cost or 
ultimate economy. Samples on request — 
prices through responsible jobbers. 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


Famous Since 1874 Bridgeport, Conin. 
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The 
2500 


Series 
Particularly Designed for School Use 


Fully graduated as to seat sizes and heights, you can start in 
the kindergarten and completely equip classrooms and libraries 
through the university, with this series of chairs. Made from 
hard maple, finished in school furniture brown, all edges rounded, 
posturally correct and with Wittliff Braces as regular equipment, 
the 2500 Series of Chairs will meet your specifications for beauty, 





Expand Class Rooms 
The Kewaunee Way 


Too often Laboratory classes are crowded with furniture 
instead of students. By this we mean space wasting furniture, 
equipment that cannot be used every period or that is not 
used for lectures. Perhaps your laboratory classrooms are 
large enough but need modern | 


furniture. 





Kewaunee Laboratory Furni- 
ture has wide utility. It can be 
used every period of the day. It 
utilizes floor space economically 
by handling more students com- 
fortably. It is pedagogically cor- 


Combination Science Table 
No. BL-40 





comfort, strength, and durability. 


“The Standard Line” Products include furniture for classroom, 
library and office—from Kindergarten to University—a complete 
line of values above the ordinary. Write for a copy of our catalog. 


STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


SILER CITY, NO. CAROLINA 





rect, which results in more effi- 
cient teaching, and lecture rooms 


are eliminated. 








TOLEDO BOARD INCREASES SUPERIN- 
TENDENT’S AUTHORITY 


The Toledo, Ohio; board of education has invested 
Supt. Ralph E. Dugdale with authority as its chief ex- 
ecutive and has ordered that all teachers and proses- 
sional employees shall present their reports and re- 
quests to the board through the superintendent. 

The resolution changing the administrative policy of 
the board and changing the executive status of the 
superinterident is in part as follows: 

“The superintendent of schools shall be the executive 
officer of the board of education. He shall initiate 
changes in both policies and means of procedure and 
shall present them, with his recommendations, to the 
board of education for consideration and approval. 
After approval by the board of education he shall be 
responsible for placing into operation the means 
through which such policies may be made effective. 

“All professional employees or groups of employees 
shall submit all reports, recommendations, suggestions 
and requests to the superintendent of schools, instead 
cf presenting them directly to the board of education.” 

Another resolution prohibits independent legislative 
activity of teachers: 

“No employee or group of employees of the board 
of education shall initiate, aid, or present any state 
legislation or local tax-collection policy, without first 
obtaining the approval of the board of education 
through the superintendent of schools.” 

In the past, the board has been willing to accept in 
open meeting any suggestion or request directly from 
teachers, school employees, or citizens, without previous 
consideration by the superintendent; and only recently 
has it been stipulated that such requests, etc., be sub- 
mitted in written form to the clerk of the board in 
advance of the meetings. Similarly, independent legis~ 
lative activities on the part of teachers and janitors 
have gone unchecked. 


ADOPT NEW WORKING CONDITIONS FOR 
SCHOOL CLERKS 


Working conditions for all clerical employees of the 
Hartford, Conn., school system have been officially out- 
lined by the board of education. Upon recommendation 
of Supt. Fred Wish, Jr., these conditions have been 
made uniform in the entire school system. The new 
salary schedule, which is the most important item in 
the rules, provides that all clerks shall reach the max- 
imum pay in fifteen years. 

Initial and maximum salaries are set for each group 
as follows: central office clerks, $1,000 and $1,600; 





Investigate the Kewaunee way 
to handle more students in pres- 
ent rooms. We will be pleased to 
have a Kewaunee Engineer in- 
spect your school and make rec- 
ommendations on your request. 
No charge for this service. 


LABORATORY 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
101 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 





Domestic Science Table No. BL-76 





Biology Table No. C-307 


- FURNITURE EXPERT 


1614 Monroe St., Evanston, III. 
Offices in Principal Cities 








school clerks, $900 and $1,500; central office secretaries, 
$1,200 and $2,000; school secretaries, Grade A, $1,500 
and $2,000; school secretaries, Grade B, $1,200 and 
$1,800. 

For new appointments to all clerical positions, at 
least high-school graduation will be a requirement. 

All school secretaries and clerks are expected to be 
on duty 45 minutes before the opening and 45 minutes 
after the close of school: They are subject to call on 
Saturdays and during the single vacation weeks. They 
are expected to be on duty at least one week after the 
close of the school year, and at least two weeks before 
the opening of the new school year. 

All school clerical employees shall be subject to call 
upon adequate notice for summer vacation duty and 
shall be paid additional compensation at the rate of 
$20 a week, if and when it is found advantageous to 
use them in the administrative offices. 

The hours for administrative secretaries and clerks 
shall be from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. with an hour and a 
quarter for lunch (9 to 12 on Saturdays). This may be 
modified by earlier closing during the summer vaca- 
tion if found possible. The executive may adjust the 
hours of an emplovee from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. keep- 
ing the same length of working day. All administrative 
clerical employees are entitled to two weeks’ vacation 
with pay. 


TENURE THREATENED 


The tenure of 30,000 teachers in New Jersey was 
threatened by a decision handed down on June 2, by 
the New Jersey State Board of Education, in the case 
of Lvdia J. Meech versus the board of education of 
Wildwood, N. J. Under the ruling of the State Board 
of Education, teachers employed for a_ ten-months’ 
period instead of a full year, are not protected by the 
tenure law because of a break in their employment of 
two months each year. 

The State Board of Education, in its opinion, stated: 
“The conclusion reached may seem unduly technical 
and perhaps harsh, but under the terms of the statute 
and the decisions of the courts and this board, as well 
as the commissioner, we can see no escape from it.” 

The decision was reached in the case of Lydia J. 
Meech, emploved since 1930 by the Wildwood board 
of education, through contracts of ten months of each 
vear. The effect of the contract terminated her service 
as a teacher at the end of each school year in June. 
She was dismissed last October when the snecial class 
which she taught was abolished on grounds of economy. 
Miss Meech claimed that she was protected by tenure 
and that she was legally entitled to another position 


following the abolishment of her position. Her conten- 
tion was upheld by Dr. Charles H. Elliott, Commis- 
sioner of Education, who ordered her reinstatement, 
but this decision was reversed by the ruling of the 
State Board. 


SCHOOLBOOK STANDARDS SET 


The textbooks supplied by the New York City 
board of education to the children attending school 
must meet standards fixed by the board of superin- 
tendents. They deal with the physical make-up as well 
as with the educational content of schoolbooks. 

The standards required by the superintendents were 
recommended by such organizations as the American 
Hygiene Association, the Association for the Prevention 
of Blindness, the British Association, and other groups. 

Although the school heads feel that the standards 
governing size of type, length of line, leading and 
spacing, as well as the number and arrangement of 
illustrations, are highly desirable, it announced that it 
will not make them mandatory. Thus, authors and 
publishers are given some degree of latitude “in order 
that the book may be kept within reasonable size and 
that consideration may be given to the scheme of the 
author.” 

With regard to binding, the standards specify that 
the books open flat in order to prevent muscular and 
eye fatigue caused by rapid changes in reading distance. 
Bindings should be reinforced and cover boards firm, 
the board rules. 

The regulations call for paper that is smooth, with- 
out gloss, hard finished, white or light cream tone and 
opaque, but not so thin as to permit print marks to 
show through. 

Illustrations should be both artistic and suitable in 
type for the grade, with line blocks of good size pre- 
ferred, the board feels. 

“The principle of color harmony should be adhered 
to,” the rules read. “Colors should not conflict with 
reality. Illustrations should not be too small for clear 
and easy perception. Illustrations should not contain 
too many irrelevant details. Highly glazed paper neces- 
sary to exhibit photographic detail is permissible for 
older children.” 

The standards also call for pages that present a 
pleasing appearance without overcrowding of type and 
page or waste of space. 

Other items specified in the standards are margin, 
length of line, number of lines, space between words 
and between letters, height of letters, character of type, 
ink, atlases and music books. 
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HUDSON, N.Y., AWARDS CONTRACTS! 


Cannon Stadium & Seating Company Wins on the 


Basis of LOW COST and Superiority of Design 


cially 
cials: 


steel. 
tion 





Hudson’s new 27-acre recreational and 
educational center where Cannon design 
and specifications are being used. A— 
Baseball Grandstand, 900 seats. B—Foot- 
ball Stadium, 900 seats. C—Tennis 
Bleacher, 200 seats. 


Example of Cannon-type construction. 
4500-seat Niagara University Stadium. 
Designs available — any size or require- 
ment. 





EXHAUSTIVE 
vinced the 
of Hudson, 
will you—that Cannon-type con- 
struction 
from every point of view. 

Here are the points that espe- 
interested 


1. Cannon 
steel and concrete at a cost com- 
parable with temporary wood or 
2. Cannon-type construc- 
means 
100% safety factor. 
type structures provide greater 
comfort . 
inch unobstructed 
Cannon insures minimum main- 
tenance costs. 


Write for 
for full details of Cost-Recovery 
Plan now in force in many com- 
munities. 
your files whether you are plan- 
ning early 


CANNON 


STADIUM & SEATING CO. 


Address: 
Sales Offices, 20 North Broad- 
way, White Plains, N. Y. 


Stadiums, Bleachers, Grandstands, Balconies 


STUDY 
Board of 
Ms we 


con- 
Education 
,—just as it 
desirable 


is the most 


oth- 


Hudson’s 


offers life - time 


greater strength— 


3. Cannon- 





18-inch seats, 29- 
treads. 4. 


Ask 


information. 


Our folder belongs in 


construction or not. 


Dept. 7-A, General 








NEW FEATURES MAKE 
FENCE LAST Yoans Longer 


New improvements in engineering 
and construction, without adding 
anything to the price, make Conti- 
nental fence an outstanding fence 
value. Just look at a few of these 
new visible value features: Heavier 
and stronger H-section line posts; 
new 7” long top rail coupling that 
fits inside as well as outside; new 


CONTINENTAL 


RADE MARA BEG US PAT OFF 


Pe FENCE 


OFFERS LOWER COST PER YEAR OF SERVICE 


tension locking pin that eliminates 
all bolts and nuts in holding fabric 
to terminal posts; 20 to 50% more 
fabric ties—and all rust proof; im- 
proved pivot type hinges that insure 
perfect operation of gates without 
any maintenance. Write for new 
catalog with proof of lower fence 


cost per year of service. we 


CONTINENTAL #® 
STEEL CORPORATION 


Kokomo, Indiana 


Manufacturers of Billets, Rods, Wire, Barbed Wire, 
Nails; Chain-Link, Lawn, Farm and Poultry Fence 
and Gates; Black, Galvanized, Galvannealed and 
Special Coated Sheets; Galvanized Roofing (also 
“Seal of Quality’’ Roofing) and kindred products. 
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Intermediate Algebra 


By Aaron Freilich, Henry H. Shanholt, and Joseph 
P. McCormack. Cloth, 416 pages. Price, $1.40. Silver, 
Burdett and Company, Newark, N. J. 

This second course for high schools begins with 
numerical trigonometry, includes a brief review of 
fundamental processes, and carries the work along 
through radicals, exponents, and the use of logarithms, 
to geometric progressions. Each topic is introduced by 
a discussion of facts which lead the student into the 
discovery of new meanings. Illustrative examples fol- 
low and then a clear-cut statement is made of prin- 
ciples and their application. Finally a series of illus- 
trated examples complete the chapters. 

Foilowing each chapter there is a cumulative review, 
involving the use of principles learned in the earlier 
chapters. These are so arranged that they form com- 
prehensive achievement tests which provide the teacher 
a clear picture of the student’s progress. Throughout 
the book motivation is introduced and applications are 
made to present-day economic, scientific, and social 
situations. A very practical chapter on the meaning 
and use of statistics completes the work. 





Enjoyment of Literature 


By Ralph P. Boas and Edwin Smith. Cloth, 572 
pages, illustrated. $1.60. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, New York City. 

The authors describe this work as “a rewritten and 
expanded version” of their previous work, An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Literature. Their purpose has 
been to give to high-school seniors a textbook and to 
sophomores and juniors a reference book that will sup- 
ply all the information the student needs about types 
of literature and the characteristics of most of the 
well-known authors. 

It is really surprising how much information and 
literary criticism has been packed into a book of this 
size. Poetry, fiction, drama, the essay, and other forms 
of literature are considered in structure and style with 
references to and brief quotations from various authors 
by way of illustration. The criticism is, as a rule, fav- 
orable to the better class of writers, but we fear that 
some of it will encourage students to read authors that 
their conscience should tell them to let alone. 


Jimmy, the Groceryman 

By Jane Miller. Cloth, 96 pages. Price, 64 cents, il- 
lustrated. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

This second-grade supplementary reader explains in 
informal and most interesting style the business and the 
work of the groceryman. It explains, too, the sources 
of the main food products, their transportation, care, 
and final delivery to the home. The book will serve 
ideally in an activity program or can simply be used 
for silent reading. While the author in her introduction 
emphasizes the importance of the accurate social- 
studies content of the book, its utility for teaching 
silent reading on the basis of the fundamental value 
and interest of the content seems to be its chief feature. 


Essays Old and New 


Edited by Essie Chamberlain. Cloth, 498 pages. $1. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York City. 

This book appeared first in 1926 with 41 essays 
chosen by many teachers as being suitable for high- 
school reading. Now it appears in a new edition with 
the addition of eleven essays mostly from contem- 
porary writers. 

The selections, as a whole, have been in excellent 
taste including the work of such favorite writers as 
Stevenson, Theodore Roosevelt, Irving, Lamb, Rep- 
plier, Chesterton, and many others of equal merit. This 
reviewer thinks that the book would have been better 
for the omission of one or two of the new selections. 


Thinking, Speaking, and Writing 

By Benjamin Veit and others. Eight books. Cloth, 
illustrated, 112 to 192 pages. 56 cents to 63 cents. Silver, 
Burdett and Company, Newark, N. J. 

There is a separate book for each semester from the 
third to the sixth grade inclusive. The general author 
is a district superintendent in New York City, and the 
special grade authors are a principal and several as- 
sistant principals. 

These experienced teachers have produced a very in- 
teresting and workable course in language. They have 
kept in mind the language needs of the pupils and 
based exercises in these needs on life situations of the 
pupils. Considerable attention is given to correct usage 
with no attempt at the formal teaching of grammar. 


Journalism for High Schools 


By William N. Otto and Mary E. Marye. Cloth, 424 
pages. Price, $1.48. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

A comprehensive text for high-school courses. 


My Word Book ; 

By F. S. Breed and E. C. Seale. Five books. Paper, 
96 pages each. Lyons & Carnahan,.Chicago. 

The subtitle of this series of workbooks in spelling 
explains them as a course of integrated activities in 
spelling. 

New Progress Tests in Latin 


By B. L. Ullman and A. W. Smalley 
pages. 
York. 

This is not a workbook but a comprehensive collec- 
tion of tests, for first-year Latin and for review in the 
first half of the second year. Six aspects of mastery are 
considered — vocabulary, sentence construction, word 
forms, syntax, English derivatives, and comprehension 
in rapid reading. A final group of tests is applied to 
Roman life and history. In arrangement and difficulty, 
the tests correspond to the six most popular texts used 
in high schools. For vocabulary the word list of the 
college-entrance examination board has been the basis. 


. Paper, 122 
Price, 40 cents. The Macmillan Company, New 


The American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers Guide 


1934 Edition. Cloth, 846 pages, illustrated. Price, $5. 
Published annually by the American Society of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers, New York, N. Y. 

This guide reflects very clearly the growth of air 
conditioning as the most important present-day prob- 
lem of the heating and ventilating engineer. It suggests, 
in fact, indirectly, that the time has come when we 
shall no longer speak of heating and ventilation or 
heating and ventilating engineers as such but of air 
conditioning and of the air conditioning engineer. The 
new chapters in the present book include technical 
discussions of the cooling load and cooling methods, 
unit air conditioners, humidifying and dehumidifying 
equipment, new types of steam heating systems and 
piping. The book also contains important revisions in 
the technical data on natural ventilation, central fan 
systems, air cleaning equipment, sound control, 
mechanical furnace systems, radiators, heating boilers, 
pipes, fittings, welding. The book is one which is in- 
dispensable in the office of the business division of 
school boards. 


Builders of Our Nation 


By Olive E. Smallidge and Frederic L. Paxson. 
Cloth, illustrated, 700 pages. $1.36. Houghton Mifflin 


Company, Boston, Mass. 

History for the upper elementary grades is made 
interesting by the methods of this book, which teaches 
history as a series of biographies of leaders. There are 
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Comfortable « » Durable 
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CLARIN MFG. CO. 


4640 W. Harrison St., 


Draper 






SPICELAND 











Replace 


Worn Out Shades with 
SIGHT SAVING 
Shades 





Draper Adjustable School Room Shades keep the sun OUT 
but let the light IN. 


allows easy shade removal for cleaning. 


The patented Draper pulley bracket 


Address Dept. AA for details and samples of Dratex Fabric. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Dept. AA INDIANA 





six large units or problems; namely, the settlement 
of the original colonies, the French colonies, the strug- 
gle for independence, the conquest of the West, the 
Civil War, and modern progress. 

Numerous suggestions for pupil activities lighten the 
teacher’s task. There are also thought or recall ques- 
tions following the chapters, together with word and 
phrase studies and questions on geography. Many illus- 
trations, some in colors, add to the pupil interest. 


Junior English in Action 


Book Three. By J. C. Tressler. Cloth, 478 pages, 
illustrated. $1.16. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

This book for the ninth grade completes a three- 
book series. As the title implies, action is its keynote. 
It teaches oral and written composition through prac- 
tice. The practice, however, is based upon a knowledge 
of principles. Book Three contains a good summary 
of the essentials of grammar with models and exer- 
cises. ‘Learning to speak and write entirely by ear is, 
like learning to play by ear, a superficial method,” 
says the author. 


Travel by Air, Land, and Sea 


By Hanson H. Webster. Cloth, 440 pages, illustrated. 
$1.08. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 


This is a very practical reader for the intermediate 
grades. There is no question about the interest it holds 
for boys and girls. All kinds of transportation, old and 
new, throughout the world, are treated in text and pic- 
ture. Aviation is given special attention; its develop- 
ment and present status are made quite plain. Refer- 
ences for further reading are supplied with each 
chapter, and the complete index renders the contents 
available for ready reference. 


The Fusion of Social Studies in Junior High Schools 
By Howard E. Wilson. Cloth, 224 pages. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
A study of the practices and results of fusing the 
history, geography, and civics in junior-high-school 
classes. 


American Literature 


By Thomas H. Briggs, Max J. Herzberg, and Emma 
Bolenius. Cloth, octavo, 784 pages, illustrated. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 


The authors have set for themselves the ambitious 
task of presenting for senior-high-school students 
representative selections from writers in each period of 


our country’s history; selections grouped according to 
types of literature—history, the novel, the short 
story, essays, the newer poetry, the drama, and folk- 
lore; the backgrounds of American literature — 75 
pages of the history of American literature with biblio- 
graphies and references to selections in other parts of 
the book; and more than 60 pages of selections from 
world literature. 

The various selections are followed by teaching and 
learning helps, such as fact and thought questions, 
questions on technique, objective tests, examination 
questions, critical comment, and suggestions for lib- 
rary work and supplementary reading. To the editorial 
comment has been added “The Province of Poetry,” 
by Bliss Perry, “The Philosophy of the Short Story,” 
by Brander Matthews, and “A Note on the Essay,” 
by Carl Van Doren. 

In general, the delicate task of choosing representa- 
tive selections that are wholesome for young readers 
has been well accomplished. Some, however, will ques- 
tion the wisdom of including a selection like Bret 
Harte’s “The Outcasts of Poker Flat” or Henry 
James’s “Paste.” 

The selections from world literature have been made 
with discrimination. However, there is a brief essay 
from an objectionable French author. The world- 
literature section, however, is the last of the book — 
a sort of appendix, in keeping with the recommenda- 
tions of the National Council of Teachers of English. 


Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 


Edited by H. De F. Widger. Cloth, 148 pages. Price, 
48 cents. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 


The editor has provided a very complete historic in- 
troduction, notes, and suggestions for study. 


How Our Government is Run 


By Inez N. McFee. Cloth, 348 pages. Price, $2.50. 
Thos. Y. Crowell Co., New York. 


The chief value of this book lies in the fact that it 
describes in a very human way just what each depart- 
ment of the government and each of the more impor- 
tant officials does to make the United States a better 
country for the average citizen. Chapters on taxation, 
the flag, Washington as a city, etc., round out a very 
illuminating description of the mechanics as well as the 
principles of our Federal Government. 


Takamere and Tonhon 


By Anna W. Arnett. Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago, IIl. 


The story of two little red children in their prairie 
home. Suited to second- and third-grade classes. 


SCHOOLBOOK PRICES 


An interesting graphic comparison between school- 
book prices and the cost of bookmaking has been 
prepared recently by the research department of Scott, 
Foresman & Company, Chicago. 

The study indicates that bookmakers’ wages and 
bookmaking materials have increased enormously in 
comparison with the price of textbooks since 1913. In 


fact, on the basis of the cost per page, elementary 
Joo 
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textbooks at the present time are cheaper than they 
were in 1920 and in 1913. 

The cost of high-school textbooks per page has risen 
only five points over 1913. These figures are more 
significant when it is considered that bookmaking 
materials are at 173 on the index, and bookmakers’ 
wages at 267 as compared with 1913 wages. 

The increase in the total cost of elementary text- 
books and of high-school books is due largely to im- 
proved contents and to increases in the number of 
pages, illustrations, etc. 
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bined with the finest blackboard writing surface obtainable. 


In over 27 years’ experience, the Beckley-Cardy Co. has devel- 
oped three types of boards to meet various school requirements. 
Slatebestos, with its cement asbestos base and splendid writing sur- 
face, is fire resistant and unusually durable. Slaterock, built on a 
gypsum rock base, offers an excellent board at slightly lower cost. 
Slatoplate, at still lower original cost, offers an excellent writing 
surface on a wood fibre base. All three types are the best that 


money can buy in their classification. 
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Send for our special catalog of 


WINDOW SHADES 


Sightsaver Double Roller Shades 
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poses. Available in all staple sizes and 
paper stocks, plus hundreds of made-up 
specialties. Consult with us. We will 


gladly submit samples and prices. 
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at 16th Street 
Viaduct 


MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 


States 
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CONSTITUTIONAL RESTRIC. 
TIONS ON DISTRIBUTION 
OF SCHOOL FUNDS 


(Concluded from Page 17) 


such districts as to enable each district to hold school for the 
said period. 


NORTH DAKOTA — 154 

The interest and income of this fund, together with the net 
proceeds of all fines for violation of state laws and all other 
sums which may be added thereto by law, shall be faithfully 
used and applied each year for the benefit of the common 
schools of the state, and shall be for this purpose apportioned 
among and between all the several common school corporations 
of the state in proportion to the number of children in each 
of school age, as may be fixed by law . . . provided, however, 
that if any portion of the interest or income aforesaid be not 
expended during any year, said portion shall be added to and 
become a part of the school fund. 


OKLAHOMA — 11:3 

The interest and income of the permanent school fund, the 
net income from the leasing of public lands which have been 
or may be granted by the United States to the state for the use 
and benefit of the common schools, together with any revenue 
derived from taxes authorized to be levied for such purposes, 
and any other sums which may be added thereto by law, shall 
be used and applied each year for the benefit of the common 
schools of the state, and shall be, for this purpose, apportioned 
among and between all the several common school districts of 
the state in proportion to the school population of the several 
districts, and no part of the fund shall ever be diverted from 
this purpose. ... 

OREGON — 8:4 : 

Provision shall be made by law for the distribution of the in- 
come of the common-school fund among the several counties of 
the state, in proportion to the number of children resident therein 
between the ages of 4 and 20 years. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — 11:6 

The distributive funds raised by taxation within the counties 
shall be apportioned among the school districts of the county 
in proportion to the number of pupils enrolled in the public 
schools of the respective districts. . . . 

. and from and after the thirty-first day of December, 
in the year 1898, the general assembly shall cause to be levied 
annually on all the taxable property of the state such a tax, 
in addition to the said tax levied by the said county board of 
commissioners or similar officers, and poll tax above provided, 
as may be necessary to keep the schools open throughout the 
state for such length of time in each scholastic year as the 
general assembly may prescribe; and said tax shall be appor- 
tioned among the counties in proportion to the deficiencies 
therein and disbursed as other school funds. .. . 

SOUTH DAKOTA — 8:3 

(Same provision as in North Dakota, except omitting the 
proviso.) 
TEXAS — 7:5 

The principal of all bonds and other funds, and the principal 


arising from the sale of the lands hereinbefore set apart to said 
school-fund, shall be the permanent school-fund; and all the 
interest derivable therefrom and the taxes herein authorized and 
levied shall be the available school-fund, which shall be applied 
annually to the support of the public free schools. And no law 
shall ever be enacted apportioning any part of the permanent 
or available school-fund to any other purpose whatever; nor 
shall the same or any part thereof ever be appropriated to or 
used for the support of any sectarian school; and the available 
schoo!-fund herein provided shall be distributed to the several 
counties according to their scholastic population, and applied 
in manner as may be provided by law. 


UTAH — 10:3 

The interest from the permanent school fund, together with 
such other means as the legislature may provide, shall be dis- 
tributed among the several school districts according to the school 
population residing therein. 


VIRGINIA — 135 

The general assembly shall apply the annual interest on the 
literary fund; that portion of the capitation tax provided for 
in the constitution to be paid into the state treasury, and not 
returnable to the counties and cities; and an annual tax on 
property of not less than one nor more than five mills on the 
dollar to the schools of the primary and grammar grades, for 
the equal benefit of all the people of the state, to be apportioned 
on the basis of school population; the number of children be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 20 years in each school district to be 
the basis of such apportionment. And the general assembly 
shall make such other appropriations for school purposes as it 


may deem best, to be appropriated on a basis to be provided 
by law. 


WISCONSIN — 10:5 

Provision shall be made by law, for the distribution of the 
income of the school fund among the several towns and cities 
of the state, for the support of common schools therein, in some 
just proportion to the number of children and youth resident 
therein, between the ages of 4 to 20 years, and no appropriation 
shall be made from the school fund to any city or town for the 
year in which said city or town shall fail to raise such tax: 
nor to any school district for the year in which a school shall 
not be maintained at least three months. 


WYOMING — 7:8 

Provision shall be made by general law for the equitable dis- 
tribution of such income (from permanent state school fund) 
among the several counties according to the number of children 
of school age in each; which several counties shall in like 
manner distribute the proportion of said fund by them received 
respectively to the several school districts embraced therein. . . . 

7:9 — The legislature shall make such further provision, by 
taxation or otherwise, as with the income arising from the gen- 
eral school fund will create and maintain a thorough and efficient 
system of public schools adequate to the proper instruction of 
all the youth of the state, between the ages of 6 and 21 years, 
free of charge: and in view of such provfsion so made, the 
legislature shall require that every child of sufficient physical 
and mental ability shall attend a public school during the 
period between 6 and 18 years for a time equivalent to three 
years, unless educated by other means. 


SERVICE VS. PRICE 


(Concluded from Page 41) 
the teachers was the sample that was lowest in 
price in the assortment; and one that was con- 
siderably better than the paper previously used. 

The judgment of the teachers was confirmed, 
moreover, by one of the salesmen representing 
one of the houses submitting paper. While the 
test was being conducted, he was asked to select 
the best sample, from an unmarked series of 
samples. He too selected the one of lowest price, 
which came from a firm other than his own. 

These two instances, as well as others, illus- 
trate the value of careful testing and investiga- 
tion before purchasing; and they illustrate the 
fact that price, a major factor, is not the only 
factor; that the real standard is not price, but 
the lowest cost for satisfactory service from a 
reputable firm. 

Moreover, reputable school-supply houses 
welcome such tests and investigations; and it 
is readily evident that from their point of view 
they should do so. Only one firm can receive 
an order; and where orders are given fairly and 
honestly, without politics, and upon the basis 
of careful tests, the school-supply houses and 
their salesmen can know where they stand on 
the matter. Too often they must sell their goods 
by a sales talk or their own personality — in- 
stead of the goods proving and selling them- 
selves. Therefore, supply firms and their repre- 
sentatives cooperate willingly in such analyses. 


4 Dr. Joseph Rice, 77, author and former editor of 
the Forum, died on June 24, at Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. 
Rice was a physician who, shortly after the turn of 
the century, turned his attention to psychology and 
education. His studies in the teaching of mathematics, 
spelling, and composition in 1902 and 1903 formed the 
basis of much of the modern objective type of educa- 
tional work. His earliest spelling test prepared in 1897, 
his reasoning tests in arithmetic prepared in 1903, and 
his composition scale prepared in 1903-4 were the 
first widely used objective tests and led ultimately to 


‘the standard testing movement: In 1903, Dr. Rice 


founded the Society of Educational Research. 
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FIRST-YEAR ALGEBRA 


By Kingsbury and Wallace 


A text by two experienced high-school teachers who have a 
keen grasp on the problems of teaching the subject and a thor- 
ough understanding of the newer methods of both presentation 
and testing. Its language is conversational and clear; it pro- 
vides for individual differences; it contains cumulative reviews, 
an important and progressive teaching device. Send for a copy 
for ten days’ study. 
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National Desks are designed and constructed 
with the health of the child in mind. The dura- 
bility of the desks and seats, and the adaptabil- 
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School Wardrobes ¢ Sectional Parti- 
tions ¢ Rolling Partitions ¢ Folding 
Partitions ¢ Grandstands—Bleachers 
of Wood or Steel © Portable or Per- 


manent Sectional School Buildings 


For morethan a decade—manufac- 
f turing suppliers to schools through- 
out the country. 


1 Write for detailed information 
onany of the products listed above. 


NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


625 South 25th Street . Newcastle, Indiana 
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“Try this test snp rerort To ME” 


After one experience with these Remarkable one-room test en- 
practically indestructible ink- ables you to find out at our 
wells, you will realize how much risk. Mail the coupon for de- 
they save on replacement costs. tails and free sample. : 





No. 49 (at left) rests flush with desk top. 4 . oe “ae 
No. 42 (at right) has flange. Sizes to fit 7 a +” a a 
present holes in your desks. “er 3 


SENGBUSCH HARD RUBBER School Inkwells 
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Stage Equipment 


Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Experienced Personnel 


Write 


Twin City Scenic Company 


569 So. Clinton St. 2819 Nicollet Ave. 25 Henry St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 


c 
( 
( 
( 
{ 
( 
Service and Installation by 
( 
{ 
( 
( 
( 


ws ancitteseatenetininniiansiaeadiesataiaihitinidiail 
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Better 
Folding 
Chairs... 


for Auditorium 
and 


Classroom 
* 


22 styles to 
choose from 


Write for folder The “PRESS-TOE LOCK” 
The ‘‘PRESS-TOE LOCK” and Prices TAB-L-ARM 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Install a Stewart Fence 
during the vacation days 


Summer time is the logical time to install Stewart 
Fence to assure safe play areas for the children 
next fall. Stewart Iron and Chain Link Wire 
Fences have proven their economic worth for 48 
years. Write at once for the address of your local 
Stewart sales and erection office—let us quote on 
your requirements. 


The STEWART IRON 
WORKS CO., Ine. 


204 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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School Architects Directory 





BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 
Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


U. S. National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 


Marquette. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Michigan 


CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 


J. FREDERICK COOK 


Architect 


15 Clinton Street 
Newark, N. J. 





MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


109 N. 8th Street State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts. 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs. 


—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 





SCHOOL BOARD OR SUPERIN- 
TENDENT—WHICH P 


(Concluded from Page 14) 


Arnold to our infant republic. He who will al- 
low the financial need of an applicant, the im- 
portunity of friends or of people of importance 
and power in the community, to cause him to 
recommend for appointment any but the best 
obtainable is unworthy of his grave respon- 
sibility. 

School boards should remember that the 
master’s and doctor’s degrees, however desirable 
in a superintendent, are no guaranty of the pos- 
session of courage, honesty, or wisdom — the 





WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 





WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 
Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. I. A. 





MCGUIRE & SHOOK | 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 






C. Godfrey Poggi 


and 


William B. Bragdon 


ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


WALTER C. SHARP, ARCHITECT 


Member, American Institute of Architects 


Construction Building, Dallas, Tex. 





Architects 
N. S. SPENCER & SON 


2330 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago 








Specialize in Educational Buildings 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 


ARCHITECTS 


267 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








indispensable elements of success. Any board 
that will allow any motive but the fitness of the 
teacher to influence its approval of the appoint- 
ment is recreant to the grave responsibility in- 
trusted to it by a confiding public. 

The experience and observation of a lifetime 
have led me to the inevitable conclusion that 
public schools are established solely for the edu- 
cation of the child, and for the preservation of 
the state, and that it is the most important 
duty of the state to insure their efficiency ¥ that 
boards of education are appointed agents of the 
state, elected under the laws of the state, not to 
run the schools; but, as a body of trustworthy, 
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intelligent, unselfish citizens charged with the 
responsibility of having them properly run. 

Further, that the board’s duties are policy- 
making, not executive in character, having to do 
with the regulations under which the schools 
shall function, the making of the school budget, 
the location of school sites, the erection, sanita- 
tion, repair, and maintenance of school build- 
ings, the determining salary schedules, and the 
appointment of a superintendent as executive 
to carry out the policies which they dictate. V 

If I have indicated my belief that the quality 
of the supervisory and teaching force will, as a 
general rule, be determined by the amount of 
money invested in them; if I have made it clear 
that no motive but that of efficiency and the 
ability to render high service should entitle 
either supervisors or teachers to appointment, I 
have spoken my mind. 

If I have enabled you to see a little more 
clearly that the great waste in education is not 
to be found in the high salaries or expensive 
equipment provided, but rather in low wages 
and cheap equipment, with their inevitable ac- 
companiment of inefficiency and irreparable loss 
to the children of the state; then I have done 
what I hoped to do and have given a valid ex- 
cuse for entering upon this discussion. 


PANIC HYSTERIA AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from Page 18) 


do not believe this hysterical condition will con- 
tinue. Our normal sanity is already asserting 
itself, and we are not going to continue to make 
fools of ourselves, and to make ourselves ridic- 
ulous in the eyes of the next generation — our 
own children. But we are not yet out of the 
woods, and those people who have recovered 
their sense of proportion need to exercise their 
leadership in quieting the panicky and saving 
the schools. 


PROVIDING FOR THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


(Continued from Page 20) 


step, is assigned to special-help periods. Teach- 
ers who understand young people and who have 
made a special study of remedial methods are 
assigned to these periods. They adapt the in- 
struction so as to remove the pupil’s disability 
and endeavor to help him reach the standards 
of the group. If the pupil continues to fail, this 
information is given to the administration, and 
the parent is brought into consultation. The 
pupil’s entire record to date and the school’s 
findings are then presented; if the parent con- 
curs with the judgment of the school, the pupil 
is permitted to continue in the course, but he 
is not required to meet the standards of the 
group. The teacher is requested to continue his 
encouragement of the pupil and to assign him 
work which he can do successfully. Friendliness, 
sympathetic understanding, encouragement, 
and interest in the child’s problems are the 
sine qua non to success. 

One must not conclude that everyone is pro- 
moted, for such is not the case. Failures may 
be found among the slow individuals who take 
three terms to complete two terms of work. 
They may be bright pupils who have attitudes 
which handicap them in doing their best work. 
These attitudes need correction, and repetition 
of the course may be just the stimulus to im- 
provement. The cultivating of special aptitudes 
may require an additional term. It is remark- 
able how the great mass of administrators and 
teachers, not to mention parents and pupils, 
have never revolted against the idea that failure 
must be determined only at the end of an un- 
dertaking. In six weeks’ time most teachers 
have an adequate measure of the ability of 
their pupils and the degrees of achievement 
which they may be expected to attain. To delay 
punishment (failure) for twenty or forty weeks 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST SOUND SYSTEM COVERING THE ENTIRE GROUNDS OF "A CENTURY OF PROGRESS” 


xX AN OPPORTUNITY FOR EDUCATORS! 


T O SEE and hear the world's largest and finest sound distribution systems, the modern tool for mass education, at "A 
Century of Progress.’ Be sure to inspect the control room equipment of the main public address system in the Hall of 
Science, manufactured by Electro-Acoustic Products Company. Fine tone quality, sturdiness of construction and sim- 
plicity of operation are demonstrated conclusively by E. A. P. performance at “A Century of Progress." 





Here are a few of the outstanding installations: 


Control Room, Main System, 
Hall of Science 

Gulf Refining Co. Exhibit 

H. J. Heinz Exhibit 

General Motors Building 


Wings of a Century 
Old Heidelberg 
Hawaiian Gardens 
Chrysler Building 
Haeger Potteries 


Belgian Village 
Colonial Village 
Old English Village 
Spanish Village 


Tunisian Village 
Black Forest 
Paris, Inc. 

and others 


Attend our daily exhibition of sound amplification at the Outdoor Theater, Courtyard, Hall of Science. The services 
of our engineering division are available to you without cost or obligation. Write us for further information on a sound 


system for your school. 


ELECTRO-ACOUSTIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


is not reasonable. Why not adopt a more hu- 
mane attitude toward the individual? 

No schoolman can expect to find any ready- 
made program for his school. Each must adopt 
a plan that will fit his own specific needs. Many 
of the types of provisions for individual differ- 
ences mentioned in this article must be in- 
cluded in a satisfactory plan. Many other de- 
vices for promotion may be employed. This ad- 
ministration’s plan to effect individuation has 
helped to solve the problem of certain pupils 
who otherwise might enter life with a feeling 
that they are unequal to its demands and who 
otherwise might be stamped as failures. 

To continue to justify itself in the new social 
order, American secondary education must in- 
creasingly stress individual instruction. If our 
country is to achieve utmost success, we must 
develop each pupil as an individual so that with 
confidence he can face the life problems which 
he meets. This does not imply that he should 
strive to surpass his neighbors but that his 
training should develop him so that he may be 
an asset to them. The social well-being of all 
must dominate the spirit of the high school. 
The ideals of youth are high. If his secondary- 
school life is successful, he will carry forth those 
high ideals with which he was made familiar in 
secondary schools, and whatever be his talents, 
he will have faith to realize them for the good 
of the changing social order. 


UNIT COST AND STANDARDIZA- 
TION OF ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


(Concluded from Page 22) 


scription are all necessary in determining stand- 
ard supply lists. The curriculum largely deter- 
mines what shall be used, but supply lists based 
upon curriculum requirements can be standard- 
ized. Revisions can be made constantly and are 
necessary where curriculum changes are being 
made. Where curriculum changes are made it 


is found that only a few items need be changed 
in the supply list. These items can soon be 
standardized. 

Standardization does not appear to thwart 
pupil achievement. Out of 23 testings given dur- 
ing the time that standardization was in prog- 
ress gains were realized in 20 instances. Small 
losses were shown in only three cases. 

The problem of standardization needs fur- 
ther study. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF TEACH. 
ERS IN CITIES IN 1914 
AND IN 1934 


(Concluded from Page 24) 


2. The committee on teachers participated, 
in making the appointments in more than three 
fourths of the cities and now it does in less than 
one third of them; the committee originated 
appointments in a few instances and now it does 
in no cities; the committee approved the nom- 
ination or appointments of others in almost 
three fourths of the cities and now it does in 
less than one third of them; the committee 
made the appointments in seven cities and now 
it does in only one city, in which the committee 
on teachers is constituted of all the members of 
the board. 

3. The superintendent did not participate in 
five cities due to exclusive control by the board 
and its committees and now he does not par- 
ticipate in two due to “automatic” appointment 
from eligible lists; the superintendent made the 
appointment in one eighth of the cities and now 
makes them in more than one third of the cities. 

This comparison of the method of appointing 
teachers in cities in 1914 with 1934 reveals 
definite progress toward the plan offered by Dr. 
Ballou in 1914. Very probably more progress 
has been made than this study shows, due to 
the fact that in a considerable number of cities 
the superintendent makes his recommendations 
or appointments in the exact order in which the 





General Offices and Factory 2131 Bueter Road, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


candidates are ranked on the eligible lists. 

Progress has been made. The achievements 
must be defended from the attack of those not 
primarily interested in the education of chil- 
dren. Still greater gains need to be made in 
many cities if the method of appointing teachers 
is going to insure, during times of economic 
disturbance, as well as during normal times, ihe 
selection of the persons most able to serve effec- 
tively as teachers. 


THE SELECTION OF PUPIL SEAT- 
ING EQUIPMENT FOR 
CLASSROOMS 


(Concluded from Page 26) 


15. Can the elements in construction be replaced 
adequately ? 

16. Are reinforcements possible ? 
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# Chicago, Ill. The board of education has proposed 
immediate action on a plan to build two elementary 
schools without additional appropriation and at a 
saving of $300,000 under the original estimate. The 
schools will provide seats for 1,850 pupils now attend- 
ing classes in portable structures. Plans provide for 
construction of the buildings, beginning next fall, at a 
cost of $250,000 each. The board will pay for the 
proposed schools with salvage money from the present 
building and repair funds. It is the purpose of the 
board to eliminate as rapidly as possible the 44 
portable buildings now in use. 
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The WAYNE 


GYMSTAND 


The only indoor folding Grandstand 
officially approved by the— 


Department of Labor and Industry 
Commonwealth of Pennyslvania. 





Two years of practical use in foremost schools 
have proved their practicability— 


Write Now for Complete Data. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 
WAYNE, PENNA. 











GRAMMAR IN 
MINIATURE 


By Fred G. Fox 


A remarkably clear and 





concise statement of the 


essential principles of 








grammar—splendid for 





review purposes for 


high school students. 






The Bruce Publishing Co. 
New York Milwaukee 











Chicago 
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PETERSON .. . Quality 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Correctly designed and 

scientifically construct- 
ed for durabil- 
ity. ; Specifica- 
tions and quo- 
tations on re- 
quest, without 
obligation. 


Write for illustrated catalog of the 
complete line. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CoO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, III. 


Representatives conveniently located to serve you. 











For School Use These Two Locks 
Are The BEST You Can GET! 


‘THE products of over forty-five years 
of experience in the keyless lock field, 
our new No. 29 and No. 29S give the 
school everything to be desired in keyless 
locks. Pick-proof, dependable, strong, 
guaranteed and in a wide range of combi- 
nations, they are specially designed for 
student use. We know the lock problems 
confronting schools and colleges and have 
built these locks to specially meet these 
requirements. Write for sample. Convince 
yourself of the superiority of a MILLER 
RED DOT and order a supply immediately. 
We invite inquiries. Tell us your lock 
problems. 
No. 29S—Same lock as No. 29 in steel 


case. Cadmium finish. Automatic locking 
an important feature. 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 


200 LOCK ST. Established 1889 KENT, OHIO 





RED DOT No. 29 
Die cast case. Cadmium 
lacquer or chrome finish. 
Handsome appearance. 





remier 
engraving co. 


RIRIBE ‘a UE dke 
vg 


Producers of Halftone and Line Engravings in 
one or more colors... Benday color plates 


iron three and four color process PeLENC a) 


We are especially prepared to handle school 
annuals and Magazines, assisting you In pre- 
atta sketch ele ear E through the general 
format and making up of illustrations to the 


completed book 


Commercial Art Baers Illustrating, ate 


Tal Retouching, Designing and Layouts 
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°® Feralun 
° Alumalun 


e*KNAPP ANNOUNCES:— 


LOXIT 


for 


WOOD FLOORS 


A simple, economical way to lay 
standard tongue and groove 
WOOD FLOORS without nails, 
wood sleepers or mastic. Employs 
special metal channels instead of 
wood sleepers and a cleverly de- 
signed metal clip instead of nails. 


PREVENT SLIPPING 
ACCIDENTS 


on Stairs and Other Walkways 


° Bronzalum 
° Niecalun 


Abrasive Metal Treads 
For New and Worn Steps 


Abrasive Metal Treads Are Fireproof 


Durability Proven in Severest Service 
Originators and Developers for 22 Years 


Illustrated Leaflets and Samples on Request 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 


Irvington, New Jersey 
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and mail to 


NU-NOTCH 





will do in 


Costs no more! ae 


Write for Booklet 


Knapp Bros. Mfg. Co. 
603 W. Washington Blvd. 
CHICAGO 








THE SCHOOL CENSUS AND NEW 
SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


(Concluded from Page 32) 


vertised, very few follow-ups will need to be made; 
necessary follow-up work can be done by the 
attendance officers. Such a canvass should be neces- 
sary only every four or five years if proper 
methods are used to keep the census files up-to- 
date. Many cities which maintain a continuous 
census like to make the canvass annually in order 
to be more sure of its correctness. Toledo has 
developed a technique of census taking which 
makes possible the taking of the census annually 
in a short time with the assistance of a very few 
workers; they ask for data about only those chil- 
dren of census age who have not enrolled in school. 
By a system of checks they claim to account for 
practically 100 per cent of their youths of census 
age. 

Various practices are followed in order to keep 
the files constantly up-to-date Some system of 
reporting daily new cnrollme sts and all with- 
drawals is the most common. Several cities have 
developed a system of appointing pupils, living 
within given blocks, to report to the school prin- 
cipal any family moving out of or into his block; 
the attendance office is responsible for the follow- 
up. Other methods call for reports from moving 
vans and from the police, for examination of death 
and birth records, and for a law compelling parents 
to report changes in residence. 


The Present Challenge 


If we truly are interested in giving each and 
every boy and girl an opportunity to make the best 
of his abilities, the days through which we are now 
passing constitute a veritable challenge to our 
willingness to do it and to our resourcefulness in 
doing it. A failure to provide some means of con- 
tacting every child under 18 may be just as potent 
a cause of failure to achieve this ideal as our un- 
willingness to put forth the necessary effort to 
achieve. A careful house-to-house investigation this 
past year in just one big school district discovered 
children, not contacted by school or other social 
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agencies, who were in dire need of clothing, food, 
medical and physical care, and consequently out 
of school. The school people had thought that 
they were reaching very adequately all their chil- 
dren. 

A continuing census of all children is needed; 
we dare not ignore such an instrument for con- 
stantly informing ourselves of the needs of our 
children, if we seriously feel that every child 
should have his chance. The outworn argument 
that we only miss a very small per cent is an ex- 
cuse of the thoughtless and the selfish; it sounds 
so convincing to pompously announce that we now 
care properly for 90, 95, or 98 per cent of all our 
youth without the expense and trouble of main- 
taining the census; it sounds shallow and far from 
convincing to that parent whose child happens to 
be of that small per cent; to such a parent the 
total cost is small indeed if it has given his child 
a chance. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Effects of Combinations of Handedness and Eyedness on 

Letter-Position, Range of Attention, Scores 

By Irving Anderson and H. R. Crosland. Paper, 48 pages. 
Bulletin No. 7, March, 1934, University of Oregon, Eugene. 
The purpose of the study was to determine the effects on letter- 
position (range of attention), scores of the various combinations, 
symmetrical and asymmetrical, of eyedness and handedness. The 
experiment confirmed by pooled averages the basic order of 
efficiency of the ‘“‘range,’”’ letter-position, curves in the right 
two thirds of the visual field. Analysis of the rank order of 
comparisons reveals the differences to be determined by the 
following relationships: opposition of symmetrical combinations, 
common handedness against opposite eyedness, and negation of 
opposite handedness with common left-eyedness. In no Jess than 
42 of the 48 figures contained in the three final papers of the 
series and in a corresponding proportion of the 68 tables, the 
superiority of the left-eyed subject, or of the left-handed subject, 
as against his right-eyed or right-handed rival is convincingly 
and consistently demonstrated. 


Das Peterle von Nurnberg 

Edited by B. Q. Morgan. Paper, 54 pages. Price, 35 cents. 
Das Geheimnisvolle Dorf 

(Germelshausen.) Edited by Stella M. Hinz. Paper, 64 pages. 
Price, 35 cents. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. These 
books are respectively books seven and eight of the University 
of Chicago Press Graded German Readers’ Series. The special 
feature of these editions is their simplicity and their usefulness 
for developing a well-grounded basic vocabulary. The notes and 
exercises all contribute to a well-integrated mastery of a basic 
German vocabulary, of the most common idioms, and of 
grammar. 


E. L. 





AUR— Warm or 


cool, evenly distribu- 
ted—that is the job 


MUSHROOM 
VENTILATORS 


school auditoriums 


KNOWLES MUSHROOM VENTILATOR CO. 
41 North Moore Street 
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LET’S ASK 


the world’s largest maker of hardwood floorings 


ABOUT 


FLOOR UPKEEP 
* 


Valuable suggestions are now available on how to save 
money and get better results in preparing your floors for 
another year of hard wear. To receive this free information, 
simply tear out this advertisement, attach to your letterhead, 


BRUCE COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. 















Furthermore, the definite set ad- 
justment cannot be tampered with 
except by the holder of the new, 
special-locking key. 


Supplied in five diameters with 
Dome or Flat Tops and ten re- 


cessed notches for air-regulation. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





War Work in the Public Schools of the City of New York 

Compiled by the teachers’ council. Paper, 124 pages. Pre- 
pared and issued by the Committee on School Records and 
Statistics of the New York City Schools. The pamphlet has 
been compiled as a mark of appreciation to Doctor O’Shea, 
retiring superintendent of the New York City public schools 
and offers an outline of the civic and social work of the schools 
carried out during the administration of Doctor O’Shea. 


Economies in Food 

By M. Faith McAuley and Mary A. Wood. Paper, 46 pages. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. The booklet 
contains recipes for preparing dishes made from evaporated 
milk. The booklet points out the economy of evaporated milk 
because of its lower cost and large use in the preparation of 
food both in the home and the institution kitchen. The recipes 
are given in the hope of helping to make attractive, without 
increased cost, the food of the institution group, whether in 
school cafeteria, college dormitory, or hospital ward. 


Development of Faculty Personnel Accounting Forms for an 
Institution of Higher Learning 


By Jesse L. Ward, Ph.D., Toledo, Ohio. Paper, 141 pages. 
The present study represents an analysis and evaluation of 
present criteria used in faculty personnel forms. It seeks to 
determine their importance and essentiality to the purpose of 
ascertaining a sufficiency of accurate personnel data of most 
value in the selection of additions to the staffs of institutions 
of higher learning. The analysis was made on the basis of (1) 
expert judgments concerning the value of criteria to be used, (2) 
guiding personnel principles as tests for the selection of criteria, 
and (3) the test of applicability to a faculty personnel record- 
ing system for the personnel management needs of the institu- 
tion. The plan is offered as an aid in determining the merit of 
faculty members from data obtained from cumulative in-service 
records, developed from the study. It was undertaken in an 
attempt to exemplify the uses of an adequate personnel record 
system and its importance as a source of accurate data upon 
which a salary study of this nature is alone possible. 


Courses of Study in Mathematics for Senior High Schools 


Prepared under the direction of William H. Bristow. Paper, 
87 pages. Bulletin No. 79, 1933, of the Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. The materials for the course are 
intended to be basic to the mastery of regular courses in high- 
school mathematics and are adapted to local conditions. The 
work has been developed with the idea of meeting the needs of 
two groups of pupils, namely, those who have ability and in- 
terest but have little thought for future use, and those who 
desire it as the basis for further work in science and mathe- 
matics. The emphasis to be placed on the various principles has 
been left to the judgment of the teacher. 


Placement and Attainment Examinations in Foreign Languages 
at the University of Wisconsin, 1930-1933 


Prepared by Frederic D. Cheydleur. Paper, 16 pages. Printed 
from The Educational Record by the American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. The pamphlet is a report presenting 
a brief review of the steps leading to the incorporation of the 
new-type tests in the regular curriculum and to discuss the 
nature and results of these tests for the period they have been 
in regular use. 
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ter_& 
the Mecetin 


Fog 

(With apologies to Carl Sandburg) 
The fog comes 
on little cat feet — 
about the time 
of Examinations — 
It sits looking — 
over desk and chair -— 
on silent haunches; 
Then moves on — 
And sometimes it stays. 


— Williams Purple Cow. 


The teacher heard a child crying and rushed out to 
the playground to find out the cause of the disturbance. 

“What is the trouble?’ she asked of little Jimmie, 
who stood calmly by, eating an orange. 

“Billy took Fred’s orange,” explained the witness. 

“And where is the orange?” asked the teacher. 

“Oh, I have that,” replied Jimmie. “You see, I am 
the lawyer.” — Scholastic. 


As She Understands It 


A college professor reports that his small grand- 
daughter returned from her modern prenursery school 
to announce that she had been “snooting”’ the flag. Her 
formula runs: “I pledge allegiance to my flag and to 
the public that it stands on: one nation, invisible with 
liberty and justice far off.” 


Absent-Minded Professor 


Waitress: How long shall I cook your eggs, sir? 
Professor: That does not matter. I have time to 
spare, child. — Fliegende Blaetter, Munich. 


A New One 


Bobby came home late one day after school. 
mother asked him: “Where were you so long?” 

Bobby answered: “To a devil’s funeral.” 

His mother said: “To a devil’s funeral. How come?” 

Bobby then said: “As I was coming home after 
school, I saw a funeral pass by, and there was a man 
standing at the corner. He spoke loud, then said, ‘The 
poor devil; he was sick for only a week.’” 


His 


Postgraduate Course 


Student: “What would you advise me to read after 
I have completed my course and graduated, Professor ?” 


Professor: “I would suggest the Situations Vacant 
Columns.” 


Lacked the Money 

The teacher was explaining to the pupils the com- 
plexity of daily life, how things are arranged for us 
and how a tiny mishap may bring all sorts of dis- 
agreeable consequences in its train. 

“Now,” said the teacher, “you go to the scullery one 
frosty morning, you turn on the tap and no water 
flows. Why ?” 

No answer. 

“Well,” explained the teacher, “there is nothing 
wrong with the tap. It turns perfectly, yet no water 
comes. Why ?” 

Up goes a hand. 


“Please, mum, because you haven’t paid the water 
taxes.” 


Right Too! 

“Johnny,” said the West Chicago geography teacher, 
as she pointed to a large map on the wall: “When vou 
stand in Europe facing north you have on your right 
hand the great continent of Asia. And what have you 
on your left hand?” 


“A wart,” replied Johnny, considerably embarrassed. 





He Tried 
Teacher (sternly): William, why haven’t you a 
good excuse for staying away from school yesterday? 
William: It isn’t my fault, teacher. 
Teacher: Not your fault? What do you mean? 
William: I.did my best to think of a good one. 
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Mr. Gibson Appointed Manager. Mr. Clinton E. 
Gibson has been appointed manager of the new Chi- 
cago sales office of the Irwin Seating Company of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. The office is located at 610 
South Michigan Avenue. Mr. Gibson has been con- 
nected with the seating industry for more than 40 
years and is widely and favorably known among 
school authorities, purchasing agents, and the school 
trade. He brings to his new connection an intimate 
knowledge of educational conditions and of modern 
seating methods. He will represent the Irwin Seating 
Company in the northcentral states, particularly in 
the sale of their comprehensive line of school desks, 
tablet-arm chairs, kindergarten tables and chairs, and 
steel folding chairs. 


American Low Boy Floor Machine. The American 
Floor Surfacing Machine Company, Toledo, Ohio, has 
announced the marketing of a new, silent-running floor 
machine for use in school buildings. The machine has 
been constructed low enough in height so as to make 
it possible to pass under desks, laboratory furniture, 
and other school equipment. 





THE NEW AMERICAN LOW-BOY FLOOR MACHINE IS 
IDEAL FOR CLEANING UNDER DESKS AND 
OTHER SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


The American Low Boy is noiseless in operation 
and there are no gears, chains, or sprockets to get 
out of order. It has a handle which may be adjusted 
to any height to suit the operator no matter how tall 
or short he may be, or it can be used as a hinged 
type in a vertical position. A selection of brushes can 
be supplied for a variety of uses. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by any school official upon request. 


Lincoln-Schlueter Floor Machine. Wood floors in 
schools have always presented a problem from the 
standpoint of cleanliness, sanitation, and appearance, 
and many materials and methods of maintenance have 
been tried with varying success. 

The Lincoln-Schlueter Company, Inc., 213 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., has recently placed on the market 
a new type multi-purpose floor machine, which is the 
latest answer to the problem of how to reduce the 
cost of the service and yet keep clean, attractive, and 
sanitary floors. 

The multi-purpose floor machine is suitable for 
sanding, polishing, scrubbing, and waxing of school 





THE NEW LINCOLN-SCHLUETER MACHINE FOR SAND- 
ING. POLISHING, AND SCRUBBING SCHOOL FLOORS 
HAS THE ADVANTAGE OF EXTREME 
COMPACTNESS AND FLEXIBILITY. 
floors and is effective 
shellac, dirt, and stains, 

new 

The machine comprises a polishing brush 
tough, long-wearing bristles, a.cylinder-type brush, 
a 1-h.p. ball-bearing, constant-speed motor, a drum 
having 1,000 r.p.m., a dust collector with ball-bearing 
suction fan, a heavy, tough belt. drive, an inclosed 
safety tumbler switch, a tubular steel handle, and 50 


in removing paint, varnish, 
making old floors look like 


with 


ft. of heavy rubber-covered extension cable with 
connectors. 
Complete information may be obtained. by any 


school official upon request. 
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MARKET PLACE SECTION 


FOR THE SCHOOL 
EXECUTIVE’S LIBRARY 


While school executives are primarily in- 
terested in educating the child, none would 


deliberately do so at the sacrifice of pupil 
health. 


This subject is interestingly and authori- 
tatively treated in a series of pamphlets now 
available without charge. 


New light is thrown on vital questions like 
these: “What should constitute the ideals 
and standards of classroom seating ?”, “What 
are the essentials of hygienic seating?”, “Is 
there really any relation between bad posture 
and tuberculosis ?” 


These discourses are heartily recommended 
as real food for thought. The pamphlets 
should be a welcome addition to every edu- 
cator’s library. Copies are available by ad- 
dressing American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


FREE SAMPLE! 


| Babb’s BAKELITE INKWELL No. 9 


Non-Corrosive Bakelite Top 
— practically unbreakable — 
OUTLASTS the old out-moded 
type of inkwell top, yet — 
COSTS NO MORE! 


a 
Write today for a sample and 
see for yourself WHY more 
| and more school executives 
| are now saying “BAKELITE 
TOPS and nothing but, for our 
standard 2-thread inkwell glasses.”’ 


Edward E. Babb & Co., Inc. 
910 Commonwealth Ave. Est. 1885 


Role 


%~ 2001 HIGHLAND AVE. 
— CINCINNATI,OHIO. 








Boston, Mass. 





FOR BETTER aye 

Complete 
Stage 

Equipment 


DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING 


16 YEARS OF SERVICE 
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and 
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TRADE MARK 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
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SLATEX refinishes your Blackboards for approx. 


715c per Room. Write for folder 
CARBON SOLVENTS Labs., 965 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Est. 1855 CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prop. Est. 1855 
366 Fifth Avenue, between 34th and 35th Sts., NEW YORK 
Branch 945 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Offices: 1836 Euclid Avenue., Cleveland, Ohio 
A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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Norton Improved Door Closer. The Norton Door 
Closer Company, 2900 North Western Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., the largest manufacturer of door-controlling 
devices, has placed on the market its new improved 
model 1930 door closer. This door closer is a full 
rank-and-pinion closer with a two-speed control. In 
operation, the door is controlled completely during its 
entire swing and any closing speed may be secured by 
a simple adjustment. Variations in speed are poss:ble 





THE IMPROVED NORTON DOOR CLOSER 


to fit the needs of the individual school. In classrooms 
and toilet rooms, where a quiet closing is desired, the 
door closer may be so controlled that the only noise 
made in closing the door is heard when the latch bolt 
slides into place. The individual parts of the closer are 
especially designed for durability. The shafts, pinions, 
and end plugs are made of steel and are carefully 
machined. 

Norton door closers are also now obtainable with 
a special fusible link arm for doors placed at fire 
stops so that a door may be automatically closed in 
case of a fire. 

Complete information may be obtained by any 
school official upon request. 


Standardize Asphalt Floor Tile. The Bureau of 
Standards of the United States Department of Com- 
merce at Washington has announced the standardiza- 
tion of asphalt floor tile for school and other com- 
mercial uses. The standard is based on federal specifi- 
cations, involving grade, material, and workmanship, 
and general requirements for size, thickness, color, and 
texture. 
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THE NEW CANNON-BUILT STADIUM AT NIAGARA UNIVERSITY 
has been found comfortable, safe, permanent in construction, and low in first cost. This type of stadium is especially 
within the reach of school boards and high schools. 


New Type of Stadium. The Cannon Stadium & 
Seating Company, 20 North Broadway, White Plains, 
N. Y., has announced the marketing of a new type 
of stadium, which involves an entirely new method 
of steel-and-concrete construction, providing a more 
adequate structure, more comfortable seating, and 
greater strength, all at an exceptionally low construc- 
tion cost. 

The stadium has malleable iron seat brackets, heavily 
reinforced concrete treads, steel framework, and allows 
ample foot room. The Cannon type of stadium may 
be used for any form of stepped seating, bleacher, 
grandstand, or built-in bleacher. The structure may be 
designed to allow for the: future construction of field 
houses, shower, and dressing rooms. 


New Bradley Semicircular Shower. The Bradley 
Washfountain Company, Milwaukee, Wis., manufac- 
turers of group washing and bathing fixtures, has an- 
nounced a new semicircular group shower for schools. 
The shower has been designed to accommodate three 
users at one time, each in a separate, roomy compart- 
ment, and uses only three plumbing combinations — 
two supplies and one drain. The Bradley improved 
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shower is constructed of seamless steel tubing, with 
partitions of heavy patent leveled steel sheet, and fin- 
ished with artillery-gray baked enamel. The fixture 
reduces water consumption and eliminates the scald- 
ing hazard so common in batteries of ordinary showers. 

The fixture is equipped with white-duck curtains, 
and supply connections may be obtained. Complete 
information is available upon request. 


Maintenance Cleaning for Schools. The J. B. 
Ford Company, of Wyandotte, Mich., has issued a 32- 
page booklet, describing and illustrating the practical 
uses of Wyandotte Detergent for the satisfactory 
cleaning of schoolroom floors and walls. 

Wyandotte Detergent is especially suitable for clean- 
ing painted surfaces, floors of all kinds, porcelain 
equipment, and marble. It cleans easily and thoroughly 
and will be found useful for removing d'scolorations 
from painted surfaces and stains from marble. Build- 
ings which have walls of marble, terra cotta, glazed 
or enameled brick may also be successfully cleaned 
with a solution of the Detergent. 

Complete information and prices will be sent to any 
school official upon request. 
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= PURIFIES as it CLEANS 
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cleaning involves more than merely removing dirt which is apparent 
to the eye. It means the removal of invisible films which breed 
bacteria and throw off unpleasant odors. 

Because it produces this truly sanitary cleanliness, Wyandotte Deter- 
gent is widely used by those who study maintenance cleaning and to 
whom efficient cleaning is more important than any other consider- 
ation. 

Wyandotte has been scientifically developed to do all kinds of main- 
tenance cleaning. Wyandotte cleans paint safely, renewing the 
glossy surface. It cleans porcelain, tile and enamel surfaces without 
scratching or marring. It removes stains from fine marble. It cleans 
floors thoroughly and leaves them non-slippery. 

Try Wyandotte today. Your jobber will be glad to supply you. For 
detailed information, write— 


The J. B. FORD COMPANY, Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Gloss Seal 


is the Ideal 


voriaaesrctcetmcecet egress: siete 


MORE FLEXIBLE 
THAN VARNISH 
LESS SLIPPERY 


THAN WAX 
‘cA poctncacnsennetinaneed 


Wear Resisting Floor Treatment 


@ Wherever traffic is heavy Finnell Gloss Seal No. 1 is the treatment best calculated to furnish the needed durability and 


appearance. Its surface is extremely tough, yet remarkably flexible. 


burns . . . preserves the natural light color of the flooring . . 


@ Finnell Gloss Seal No. 2 is also highly serviceable, though less expensive... 


lighter traffic. 


MAKE THE MOST OF VACATION 
REFINISH FLOORS NOW WITH 


FINNELL 


Floor Maintenanc? 
PRODUCTS. . 


@ While the Schools are closed, put floors into condition for next year. 
Get the most from your renovation and refinishing budget by using Finnell 
products. There is a right Finnell material for every floor need. 


@ Finnell Traffic Seal, high in quality as Gloss Seal No. 1, is a penetra- 
ting sealer. Finnell Aqua-Wax is a bright-drying, long-wearing, protective 
coating. Requires no buffing. Has a lustre of amazing endurance. Finnell 
Kote, applied hot by a special dispenser unit, is a quick-setting, time-saving, 
Other pro- 
ducts include: Liquid Kote; Fulfil, for filling porous floors; Solarbrite, a 


long-lasting, non-slipping protection for all polished floors. 


safe and effective soap solution; Finola, the standard scouring powder for 
thirty years. Ask for samples and quotations on any or all. Address 
FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 807 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian 
Distributor: Dustbane Products, Ltd., 207 Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


NTENANCE 


FLOOR 


It is non-slippery .. . 
. will not darken. 


proof against rubber marks and 
Harsh soaps and acids will not injure it. 


a splendid surface sealer for floors of 





A COMPLETE LINE OF WAXING 
POLISHING MACHINES 


@ The new Finnell has amazed all beholders, satisfied 
all users. Made in two types — 100 series with motor 
at rear and 300 series with motor ontop. Each type in 
four sizes — 11, 13, 15 and 18 inch brush ring. Auto- 
matic switch on handle of motor-on-top models. Powered 
by General Electric Motor. 


clean — speedy and powerful. 


Wax, polish, scrub and dry 
Write for illustrated cir- 
cular describing this double quartette of modern floor 
maintenance machines. 














New Complete Series of Geographies 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


DE FOREST STULL and ROY WINTHROP HATCH 


Teachers College, Columbia State Teachers College, Montclair 


Elementary Geography Journeys Through Our World Today 
Advanced Geography Our World Today 
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The series will also be published in four volumes:— 


1. Journeys Through Many Lands 
2. Journeys Through North America 
3. Our World Today—Europe and Europe Overseas 
4. Our World Today—Asia, Latin America, United States 
A new series promoting international understanding. Written by two practical teachers who have had long 


Sets a new standard in maps, pictures, and interesting experience in teaching children of the age for which 
subject matter. Twice as many pictures as the ordinary — the books are intended. 


ALLYN ann BACON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 





